

















BY MARY A. MASON. 





THERE’s & thrush in the thicket, ’tis April I know— 
There are signs of her presence wherever I go; 
There’s gold on the willows, and blue in the sky, 
And pink. where the snowdrifts of arbutus lie; 
There’s red on the maples, and color to spare— 

Each bud is awake and awaiting its share. 

The butterflies feel it is time for their wings; 
Tbrough the mists there are hints of invisible things, 
And on through the meadows and over the hill 
Sweet April is calling her followers still; 

Her footprints are violets, her breath is the air, 

And her speech is the singing of birds everywhere. 
Rowe, Itauy. 
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LEO AND REY‘. 
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BY THE RIV. JAMES NILAN, 





WHITE-ROBED the pontiff meditative sought 
With glance inquisitive to know 
How passed the sage to death below : 
“ Did he repent by word or sign or thought ?” 
anit 
Answered th é “Ss ced mess zer with grief: 
ak Saar poe n repentant. , coved ; 
* ‘Gadeuas ) ic pass he loved, 
Nor weighed the worih ot doubt or of belief. 


“Through the dark norf without faith or fear, 
Peaceful, sincere and calm he passed, 
As once from cluister, doubt-o’ercast 

In youth he wandered, holding truth so dear.” 


“Tis better,”’ said the white-faced pontiff mild; 
“ Eternal bliss no words decide, 
All hearts sincere with God abide ; 
Thus are divine and human reconciled.” 
POUGHKESPSIE, N. Y. 
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“a8 DARBY SAYS TO JOAN.” 


BY DORA READ GOODALE, 





“WELL, now, the sun’s a power o’ heat ! 

The sap’s a-running strong,— 

I stopped in with the boys a bit 
There, as I come along ; 

The cowslip swamp was budded thick 

‘ With now and then one blown— 

I fetched a couple in my hat ”— 
As Darby says to Joan. 


“We'll have the cattle out to grass 

Come Paas-day, I’ll be bound ; 

Hear how the creeters stamp and low 
Soon as they smell the ground ? 

It’s time to rake the gardin off 
And set a bonfire goin’: 

Plan out the beds to suit ye, wife ’— 
As Darby says to Joan. : 


“It seems wuth while, a day like this, 

Jes’ to ha’ wintered thru ; 

I feel the sun clear to my soul, 
Old asI be, Ido. ... 

Mebby it would look awk’ard-like 
To get to Heaven alone ; 

I'd full as lives stay on a spell ”— 
As Darby says to Joan. 


“You ain’t forgot the old side porch, . 
Back whar the grapevine hung ? 
They think folks didn’t court and kiss 
When me and you was young! 
Jes’ such another likely day 
The parson made us one ’’— 
As, hitching up his chair a bit, 
Darby says to Joan. 
AuBBRET, Mage. 









A GREAT EPIC. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


It has usually been found that the Odyssey is full of 
interest to children, as they read it and listen to it with 
an ardent sympathy. But when children are told about 
Abraham and the Israelites and the thunders of Sinai, 
is it recognized that an epic of loftier poetry and wider 
reach is recited? 

As a mere matter of letters how great an epic it is! 
When the scene opens it is immediately with grandeur, 
the Lord speaking to a childless man and promising to 
make a great nation of him. Adventures crowd the 
scene rapidly from the time when Abram goes down 
into Egypt with his wife, representing her as his sister, 
the Princes of Pharaoh finding her fair, to the great 
epoch when the King of Sodom and his allies join battle 
in the vale of Siddim with ‘‘ Chedorlaomer, the King of 
Elam, and with Tidal, king of nations, and Amraphel, 
King of Shinar, and Arioch, King of Ellasar, four kings 
with five,” and Abram pursues and smites the foe 
with three hundred and eighteen lances, ‘his trained 
servants, born in his house,” and returning triumphant 
meets the mystic Melchizedek, King of Salem, priest as 
well as king,-who gives him the bread and wine of the 
first sacrament. 

The princeliness of Abram’s character is early seen 
here when he declines the spoil allowed him. A crea- 
ture of outdoors and the life of tents, he is constantly 
presented under great aspects of nature; he 3its in the 


door of his tent, visited by angels, in the heat of the. 


day, and the Lord brings him forth abroad by night and 
says, ‘‘ Look now toward heaven and tell the stars, if 
thou be able to number them. And he said unto him, 
So shall thy seed be.” Indeed, it can be only an epic of 
the grandest where the mightiest conception of creative 


power that man has known takes part and speaks. 


After this, the deep sleep and horror of great darkness 
that fall upon Abram, with the passing of the heavenly 
fire through his sacrifice, the tragic story of Hagar, the 
tearful episode of the boy Isaac, the interviews with 
heavenly messengers, the change of his name, the serv- 
ant’s oath to him—all these afford incident to keep the 
mind alert as the great poem progresses. The local 
color, too, is rich in the incidents of the purchase of the 
Cave of Macphelah, with all the Eastern ceremony of 
bargaining, in the Oriental story of the marriage of 
Abraham’s son—the finding of the damsel, the showing 
of the golden earrings, the welcome by her father, the 
ungirding of the camels, the home-bringing of Rebekah. 
All the way along the page is illuminated by lesser 
chronicles within the larger one, the last telling of the 
sending east and west of all others of the Patriarch’s 
sons through whom the desert tribes to-day claim 
descent from him, the story not ending with the 
Patriarch’s death at all, but carrying on its burden with 
a new personage at the front, while again the thread of 
promise appears, like the glistening of gold in a fabric, 
when the Lord says anew, ‘‘I will make thy seed to 
multiply as the stars of heaven.” Now the story goes 
forward with the digging of the wells by Isaac, the sell- 
ing of the birthright, the cunning of mother and son, 
the pathos following Esau’s treatment, and his cry, 
‘* Bless me, even me also, O my father!” What a touch 
of nature is in Rebekah’s troubles from the daughters of 
Heth—‘‘ I am weary of my life because of the daughters 
of Heth,” cries this mother of a marriageabie son ; and, 
again, when a son is sent away to marry a cousin, as his 
father had been sent, continuing and establishing the 
habit of family intermarriage that has kept the Jews 
one people through all the generations. 

The higher strain resounds then with the journey of 
Jacob in the lonely night, and the vision of the ladder 
on which the angels go up and down between heaven 
and earth, and the traveler hears the Lord speak to him 
as to those before him, and says, ‘‘ How dreadful is this 
place! This is none other but the house of God, and this 
is the gate of Heaven!” The pastoral story of Rachel 
coming with her father’s sheep relieves the solemnity, 
and its beauty is hightened by the record of the impulsive 
nature of the youth as he kisses her and lifts up his voice 
and ‘weeps, the account full of incident and of emotion 
to the end of the contention with Laban, the establish- 
ing of the stones of Mizpab, the righteous fear of Esau, 
and the thanksgiving that, whereas he came with his 
staff only, now he passes over Jordan two bands strong ; 
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the whole of this part of the history reaching its climax 
in the wrestling with the angel at Peniel, and all through 
it the innocence and strength of the great types of man- 
hood evident from the simplicity with which they accept 
the divine visitations, as if the coming of an archangel 
were as natural as the blowing up of a cloud, and they 
lived as familiar with the great face and force of God as 
little children are with their father. 

Nevertheless, the account is made intensely human 
still with the brotherly love that breaks out in Esau as 
he runs to meet Jacob with tears and kisses, with the 
burial of the old nurse of Rebekah underneath the oak 
they call the Oak of Weeping, with Rachel’s death, with 
the death of Isaac and the coming together of the broth- 
ers to bury him ; yet theiv herds and flocks too many to 
let them live on the sam plains, and Esau going out to 
become the father of the . ‘ukes of Edom. 

Presently now it is Joseph who is the hero but, as 
before, the story advances with its main purpose, the 
story, not of any one man, but of a whole people. Here, 
contrasting with the monumental simplicity of the be- 
ginning, the splendor of the Egyptian court bursts upon 
the thought ; and no romance, early or late, is any fuller 
than this one is; passion, sorrow, success, wariath of 
family feeling, tenderness, terror, marvel and triumph, 
give it emotional and pictorial charm from beginning to 
end. At last, then, Moses, mighty man and poet, looms 
up the central figure, and the poem takes its loftiest flight 
with him, the son of a royal princess, acquainted with 
the mysteries of the Egyptian priesthood in whom all 
learning was then centered, moved to the depths of his 
being by the wrongs of his people grown from a handful 
to tribal numbers, taking them out from under the king’s 
scepter by main force of will. Wherein any other pages 
are there such superb scenes as that march through di- 
viding seas, the green crests parting and curling at either 
hand, the king pursuing with.chariots and horses, over- 
whelmed in the plunging waters ; the great band follow- 
ing the cloud by day, the fire by night ; the giving of the 
Law to guide humanity from. the clefts of Sinai; the 
majesty lightened by the struggles with the men of the 
desert, with the outbreak of human nature in the course 
of the wanderings to and fro, by the picturesque beauty 
of the blue and scarlet and purple, the gold and jewels of 
the tabernacle ; climax reaching over climax till it seems 
as if nothing more could come, and all gaining a topmost 
hight in the song the Lord commands his prophet to 
make for him, where poetry and worship and strength 
surpass themselves, as he begins his song, ‘‘Give ear, O 
ye heavens, and I will speak !” and ends his blessing with 
the cry, ‘‘ The eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath 
are the everlasting arms!” and dies on Nebo’s lonely 
hight, where no man knoweth of his sepulcher unto this 
day, and the promise made to the first father of them all 
is fulfilled in the multitude that go in to possess the land. 
Surely, as literature alone, nothing can exceed the lofty 
strength and beauty of this story of the birth of a race, 
and its conduct at the hand of God from one man to a 
multitude, from a tent to a magnificence of power, 

NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 











POOR “LO”! 


BY GEO. L. SPINING, D.D. 








[ aM glad to say that our Government is now positive- 
ly committed to an educational policy which contem- 
plates the redemption of the Red man from barbarism, 
and his gradual absorption into the body politic as an 
American citizen, 

He numbers two hundred and fifty thousand, and we 
have rounded him up in about one hundred and thirty 
corrals called reservations. With civilization surround- 
ing him, we think we have reached conditions which 
make it possible to transform him into good material for 
citizenship. 

We have reached the heroic conclusion, that 66,000,000 
of people might, if they would try very hard, so extend 
their national system of education, as to include 40,000 
native American barbarian babies in the back yard of 
Christian America, if New York City alone can take 
care of an equal number of foreign barbarians in the 
front yard. 

Weare a great and magnanimous people, capable of 
mighty achievements ; but the dizziest of all our propo- 
sitions—one that discounts the Columbian Exposition 
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and must strike the nations of the world dumb with 
amazement—is that one which binds two hundred and 
fifty gigantic American sovereigns to the herculean task 
of corraling and educating one little wild papoose. 

This is really the Cheops of our great American desert, 
and we have begun the mighty pyramid none too soon. 

We have done not a little boasting about our asylum 
of liberty, and our great common school assimilating 
and universal elevator. We have built a great Exposi- 
tion and invited the world to visit us and witness our 
more than Solomonic glory. 

We are afraid that the Queen of Sheba, with her great 
motherly heart, may say : ‘‘ You have provided for your 
own children and for every foreign barbarian under the 
sun ; but why have you shut the schoolhouse door on 
poor littie ‘Lo’ ?” 

We want to take him from his mother’s back, dress 
him up as a Yankee, place him on the apex of the na- 
tional pyramid, and have him read the “‘ free and equal” 
clause of our Constitution to the assembled millions. 

We fear Buffalo Bill may trot him out as the greatest 
curiosity of the Exposition, and introduce him some- 
what after this fashion : 

‘*Ladies and gentlemen, bebold the most marvelous 
of all our industrial products. We have grown this baby 
with his paint, feathers and claws. He is the great 
‘What is it? the untamable part of our menagerie, 
and a ‘ bigger man than Grant.’ 

*“*We have whipped Great Britain, Mexico and the 
rest of mankind ; but this little chap has knocked us out 
in every round. Lo, he hath defeated us. 

“It has been money in my pocket, however ; for, 
ladies and gentlemen, if this varmint had been tamed, 

I couldn’t have made half a million by exhibiting him 
and my intimate friend, the Prince of Wales, in my 
Deadwood stage afore the crowned heads. 

‘‘This little scarecrow has royal blood in him, ladies 
and gentlemen; in fact, he’s a direct descendant of the 
famous.old warrior ‘ Man-afraid-of-nobody ’; and the two 
royal sachems, the prince and the papoose, were the 
principal attractions in my Wild West show in London. 
They roiled up my fame and my bank account. Educate 
either of ’°em and my occupation’s gone. 

‘‘Ladies and gentlemen, they can’t be educated—I 
mean this little chap especially. Of course there’s some 
chance for the Prince, so long as Mrs. Victoria is around; 
but this little fellow isn’t a human being. 

*« T’ve tried to make a farmer of him; but he won’t raise 
anything but scalps. ? 

‘“‘ All my old friends, the contractors, agents, traders, 
cowboys, office seekers, and dead-beat politicians will 
tell you the same thing. 

*« We've taken his lands, chased off his game, lifted 
his ponies, to keep him at work and make a Christian of 
him. But with all these advantages he won’t be a Chris- 
tian. 

«* But, ladies and gentlemen, he’s a remarkable animal ; 
and under our instruction he has learned to handle a gun, 
play cards, steal hosses, lift cattle, brag about scalpin’, 
tell big lies, and drink whisky about as well as his in- 
structors ; and they don’t take a back seat for anybody 
in these rudiments of a polite border education.” 

But the good people of the United States have con- 
cluded to dispense with the services of Buffalo Bill and 

‘his school board. The movement commenced in 1869, 
when General Grant inaugurated an Indian peace policy. 
We had spent about one thousand million dollars on a 
war policy. 

In 1876 Congress made a timid appropriation of twenty 
thousand dollars for Indian education. The amount 
has increased every year, and a system has been evolved 
which now requires an annual expenditure of two and 
a quarter millions of dollars. The money is applied in the 
erection of buildings, and the support of two hundred and 
seventy-five schools located in twenty States and Terri- 

- tories. 

The aggregate attendance is about nineteen thousand 
five hundred, or half the children of school age. The 
schools and pupils have nearly doubled in the las‘ six 
years. Of the whole number twenty are now reservation 
boarding and industrial, seventy are reservation board- 
ing schools, and one hundred and one are reservation 
day schools. There are also twelve public schools in 
eight States where Indian pupils are provided for. 

In addition to the above are numerous contract schools, 
conducted mainly by religious denominations, and which 
the Government has temporarily subsidized in carrying 
on the Indian educational system, and which in a few 
years must pass away. Whatever may be said of the 
past no serious fault may be justly charged upon our 
present Interior Department. 

Public sentiment has revolutionized public policy. The 
old régime has passed away. The icebergs of barbarism 
are melting in the Gulf stream of civilization. , Civil 
Service rules apply in the majority of appoint- 
ments, and if the Indian service is a party spoil it cannot 
be wholly spoiled by any party. The English language 
is taught in all Indian schools, is spoken by thousands of 
adult Indians and is all around their reservations. Prot- 
estant missions can show over twenty-five thousand 
Christians among them. 

All but about fifteen thousand of our entire Indian 
population live in cabins, and have begun to till the soil 
and raise cattle. Thousands of them are in the employ 





of the Government, and about two thousand of them are 
in our regular army. 

In ten years—twenty at most—half the Indian popula- 
tion will be able to read, speak and write the English 
language. The allotment of land in severalty is going 
on rapidly, and every allotment adds an Indian citizen 
to the United States. The Indians are treated better to- 
day in the observance of treaties, and as touching their. 
physical, moral, educational and religious interests, than 
ever before in our national history. The evolution of the 
red man from his ignorance to the plane of American 
citizenship has been begun on a large scale, worthy of a 
Christian nation. His advancement is far on the way, 
and the Government is committed to its completion. 

It is cheaper to feed than to fight, and wiser to educate 
than to exterminate. The Indian is low, very low down. 
I take no rose-colored view of him, speaking as I do 
from the personal knowledge of one who has lived with 
him, played with him, hunted and fought with him. 
He is low down, very low; but in his poverty, igno- 
rance and weakness, he has never submitted to a hand- 
cuff, and has never surrendered the birthright of a free 
man. The possibilities of a splendid manhood are in him, 
and all good people have reason to thank God for the 
dawn of the new day, which brings to him the schoolhouse 
and the plow, the missionary and the church, the open 
Bible and the Christian home, citizenship in a great Re- 
public, and prospective citizenship in the kingdom of God. 

NEw YORK CITY, 
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BY BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD, 














Ir the summit of the Stubenkammer cliff must then 
be feared and shunned by young men, they may find 
compensation if they watch at its base for the spirit of a 
beautiful maiden who, at long intervals, haunts the 
‘*Washing Stone.” On certain nights she may be seen 
washing her garments in the sea and wringing them 
out, while she croons a mournful song. Whoever cries 
lustily, ‘‘ God save you,” releases her from her spookical 
bondage and receives as reward the pirate Klaus 
Stértebecker’s immeasurable treasures hidden in unsus- 
pected caves. 

Klauis Stértebecker was a pirate after your own heart, 
a robust and heroic villain such as our effete age can no 
longer produce. Of giant build and prodigious strength, 
he could tear steel chains like paper and crush horse- 
shoes like flies in his hand. Adored of women, a mighty 
drinker of the foaming mead, his ships, his men, his in- 
exhaustible treasures, his secret caves, his countless 
loves, his dare-devil deeds, his coolness, courage and 
generosity were the talk of all Riigen and the adjacent 
coasts. 

Like Robin Hood and all gallant outlaws, he robbed 
the rich to give to the poor. Long and terrible is the 
list of his misdeeds, but it came at last to an end. His 
good ship lay one day at anchor not far from Hamburg. 
There was nothing in sight save a little fisher boat which 
Stértebecker deemed harmless. Now it was very warm 
weather, and pirates, it seems, are accustomed to take a 
noon siesta, At all events Stértebecker and his compan- 
ions went sound asleep. Presently up crept that sly lit- 
tle fishing boat, and the fisherman stealthily poured 
melted lead on the hinges of Stértebecker’s rudder, after 
which he put off for Hamburg as fast as he could, 
alarmed the authorities, and returned with a fleet to the 
pirate craft. Stértebecker attempted to flee, but in vain. 

After a prodigiously gallant resistance he was over- 
powered by numbers and made prisoner. He did not, 
however, yield his hope of regaining his liberty, but suc- 
ceeded in obtaining interviews with the Mayor, Board 
of Aldermen, Judges, and other infinential persons. Ob- 
viously a man who backed his arguments with the con- 
tents of a half-dozen treasure caves and massive gold 
chains long enough to girdle the city of Hamburg three 
times, could not be treated as an ordinary criminal. The 
burgomaster speedily became convinced of the intrinsic 
purity of the pirate’s motives. There was some talk.of 
intermittent aberration of intellect and heredity. The 
scientists, after looking up his family annals and discov- 
ering that his maternal grandmother’s second cousin had 
been rather a queer fellow, flooded the magazines with 
articles on irresponsible congenital piracy ; women be- 
longing to the Hamburg Four Hundred sent him flow- 
ers and well-filled picnic baskets ; an enterprising firm 
urged him to write his biography ; he was invited to ad- 
dress a Young Men’s Association in order, according to 
the singular methods of those barbaric times, to exhibit 

to youth in a brilliant and seductive light every inch of 
the pernicious path which it should not tread ; in short, 
Stértebecker was the fashion, and all things looked 
promising when, unfortunately for him, the burgo- 
master’s political enemies raised a cry of “corruption 
and bribery,” the reporters nosed the triple gold chains, 
and announced the news in the evening papers besides 
cabling it all over the world. Worst of all the Hamburg 
Life made fun of him. Hence the burgomaster’s integ- 
rity suddenly began to gleam like rock crystal, the vir- 
tue of aldermen and judges evinced a touching spotless- 
ness, and poor Stértebecker was condemned to be be- 
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Led out to the place of execution, he looked for the 
last time at the sky, the walls and towers, the water and 
ships, the city fathers, conscious of rectitude, and all 
his pirate crew drawn up in line, and like him doomed 
todie. At the sight of their familiar faces, dear memo. 
ries of all the fine fights and carousals which they had 
enjoyed.together rose in. his heart, and he pleaded warm- 
ly for their lives. The burgomas‘er—secrectly incensed 
by the loss of those treasure caves and mines of gold 
chain—tauntingly assured him that 80 many of his men 
as he should run past after losing his head, might go 
free. Stértebecker, beheaded, but-game to the lest, ran, 
It would be unfitting in so sober a narrative to incur the 
charge of exaggeration or historical inaccuracy ; I, there- 
fore, refrain from mentioning the exact number of boon 
companions rescued by the decapitated but resolute 
Stértebecker. To this day he and his men hunt the 
Rigen shores. On stormy nights the ghostly crew visits 
the treasure caves in the cliffs. The pirate spooks are 
ill-tempered fellows, and it is unlucky to meet them face 
to face ; but if you hide behind a rock and watch them 
slyly, they'll not hurt you. 
The most powerful god that ever lived on the island of 
Riigen was the great Wend God, Swantewit, with four 
heads, two looking forward, two looking backward, like 
Mr. Bellamy. Swantewit needed all his quadruple watch- 
fulness in those pagan times, when the tribes were not loy- 
ing, peaceful, unenvious, suave and just, as are the nations 
to-day, but selfish, turbulent, jealous and for centuries 
fighting like cats and dogs on and about this fertile 
island which, from its geographical position, directly on 
the great central water route of the Norse Vikings 
(Danes, Norwegians, Swedes, Pommeranians, as well as 
Slavic corsairs) was a tempting morsel, snatched, 
resnatched, tossed from hand to hand, until it could not 
for its life say whether it was Germanic or Slavonic in 
its proclivities, or what its established Church really was. 
Still Swantewit seems to have been rather longer at the 
front than most of his rivals. 
As late as the twelfth century the Danes destroy ed his 
temple at Arkona, the northern point of the island, 
This was a very fine temple, adorned with carving and 
color, and standing high on the great headland. The 
inner tabernacle, containing the statue of the god, only 
the high priest might enter. His image was gigantic, 
and each august countenance was adorned with a flow- 
ing beard. In his mighty ou 
grasped a huge golden drinking 
the priests prophesied once a y 
multitudes. Priests only might touch and groom the 
snow-white stallion consecrated to Swantewit’s service. 
Near him, ready for iastant use, hung saddle, bridle and 
sword, worked in finest silver. Beneath lay piles of 
offerings and tribute from far and near. 
Swantewit was a god of wide renown, venerated not 
only by the Wends, but by other Slavonic races who 
sent pilgrims from afar to solicit his favor, offer rich 
gifts, and beg for his photograph—that is, his little 
graven image, in vogue at that time. All these pagan 
gods seem to lave had a deplorable weakness for large 
contributions and for the immoderate distribution of 
their likenesses. Some of Swantewit’s are still preserved 
in the museum at Warsaw. 
Harvest time was the occasion of Swantewit’s chief 
ceremonials and festivities. Countless pilgrims, bearing 
gifts and sacrifices, chanted swelling hymas to make 
him feel pleasant, thanked him obsequiously for past 
favors, and strenuously insisted upon future benefits. 
The high priest in full toggery solemnly investigated, 
in presence of the people, the condition of Swantewit’s 
big drinking horn. If the mead with which the horn 
had been filled on the preceding Thanksgiving day was 
undiminished in quantity, the coming year would be 
fruitful and blessed in all respects to the Rigen folk : 
they would be successful in their fights, their cheating, 
their harvests and theirfishing. But had the mead fall- 
en ever so little below high-water mark, the new year 
would bring defeat, disaster, famine, in exact propor- 
tion to the decrease of the fluid. Tbe high priest with 
appropriate rites then emptied the horn of its superan- 
nuated stagnant dregs, filled it to the brim with fresh 
and lively mead and drank it to the lees—it being his 
holy office—with the thoroughness only attainable by 
long and arduous practice. This pious, high-priestly 
function stills obtains in Germany, and examples of 
atavism, in respect of the drinking horn, may best be 
observed among students in university towns. The horn 
~was then refilled and placed in the hand of the god. A 
fine sacrificial plumcake was also produced, prophesied 
with and forthwith consumed by that most intelligent 
fraternity, the priests. When the high priest had elo- 
quently instructed the people as to their duties and 
peculiar privileges as a chosen race, and expounded for 
their soul’s health that they should continue in the wor- 
ship and adoration of Swantewit, and all would be well 
with them; their children, their harvests, and their 
battles—most particularly that they should be prompt in 
paying Swantewit’s fees—the purely religious services 
were at an end and the laity might begin their feasting 
and merry-making which lasted three days and three 
nights with high carnival. 

Swantewit’s emoluments were worthy of a modern 
capitalist, Each adult in his realm brought him a gold 
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piece every feast day. A third of every warrior’s spoils 
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was also his, and he owned, besides, three hundred 
horses, and whatever their riders won in battle or else- 
where belonged exclusively to him. His own snow- 
white steed was a prophetic beast. Led out on the eve 
of a critical battle toward nine spears laid flat on the 

und at short distances apart, if the horse advanced 
with the right forefoot it was a good omen ; if he crossed 
the first spear with the left forefoot it was a bad omen ; 
if he strode over several spears at once it was of fatal 
augury. 

When Swantewit’s colossal image fell into the hands 
of the Danes it sank to earth with a great crash, and the 
soldiers began to hack it in pieces, but stopped aghast as 
a huge black raven issued from its fragments and soared 
on broad, slow wings away to the North, in which large 
and indefinite region Swantewit awaits his recall to ac- 
tive life and the re-establishment of his temple. The 
recent success of Buddhism in London and the revival 
of the Rosicrucian cult in Paris encourage him to believe 
that his day cannot now be far distant. 

STUTTGART, GERMANY. 


TWENTY YEARS ON THE AFGHAN FRONTIER. 


BY THOMAS P. HUGHES, D.D., 
AUTHOR or “* THE DICTIONARY o¥r ISLAM.” 


I. 


It was on the twelfth of September, 1864, that my wife 
and I set sail for the shores of India. Having been or- 
dained by the Bishop of London, I was designated by the 
Church Missionary Society to work at Peshawur, within 
the limits of British Afghanistan, and only a few miles 
from the celebrated Khyber Pass. It was at that time 
esteemed a post of some honor and of nota little danger ; 
for three missionaries had recently died at that distant 
military outpost, one of whom was shot by his watch- 
‘man. 

Our passage was taken at Gravesend in the “‘ good 
ship” ‘‘ Malabar,” registered A 1 at Lloyds, but never- 
theless a veritable old tub,in which cockroaches and 
living creatures innumerable abounded. We were, in 
all, fifty passengers, among whom was Lieut. West 
Ridgeway, a young man of promise, who played the 
woman in our private theatricals, but who has since 
played the man in both Central Asia and in Ireland, and 
is known as Sir West Ridgeway, K.C.B. Another dis- 
tinguished passenger was Captain Olpherts, on the re- 
tired list, who had done gooa service in the Afghan War 
of 1842, and could astonish the uninitiated traveler with 
wonderful stories of soldier life. One of his best was the 
story of a Sikh orderly who had been sent across the 
battlefield with a letter for an officer commanding one 
of the brigades. The native soldier had got within three 
paces of his destination when his head was blown off by 
a cannon ball. The faithful messenger, however, ad- 
vanced the three paces, and, saluting the General by 
raising his hand to the top of his headless trunk, fell 
down dead as he handed the dispatch ! 

We had scarcely sailed out of the British Channel 
when our ship’s captain discovered that we had a runa- 
way couple on board-—a young tea planter, who had 
married the pretty daughter of the village blacksmith. 
As we were in all three clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land, we were able to certify to the legality of the mar- 
riage certificate, and thus prevent the enraged sea cap- 
tain from putting the young people ashore at Plymouth. 

When we were well out in midocean, our cow died. 
It was a grievous calamity, for there were five little chil- 
dren on board and two babies, and we had no tinned 
milk, In the midst of our distress we sighted a vessel 
floating the American flag, and our captain immediately 
signaled : “‘Our gow is dead. Send us some cans of 
milk.” The Yankee captain responded : ‘‘ Our children 
have got the measles. Good-by, stranger.” Captain 
Brown, of the ‘“‘ Malabar,” was enraged. Shaking his 
fist with violent passion, he stood at the stern of his ship 
and imprecated curses on the American flag until it dis- 
appeared below the horizon. How little did I think that 
the Stars and Stripes, which in the year 1864 had treated 
us as ‘‘ strangers,” would extend its hospitality and good 
citizenship to us in the year 1885 as “ friends” ! 

We had a tedious voyage of nearly fie months, dur- 
ing which time we never once sighted land, except a 
small rocky island in the Indian Ocean; and when we 
reached the shores of India at the Sand Heads off Cal- 
cutta, the smell of the earth was perceptible. As we 
were tugged up the Hooghly, we saw the remains of the 
fearful cyclone which is historic, and large steamers 
were stranded on dry land, where they had been thrown 
by the flood. 

Upon our arrival in Calcutta we were hospitably enter- 
tained by Mr. E. C. Stuart, who is now Bishop of 
Waiapo, in New Zealand, and we were also kindly 
received by Mr. Cowie, who was at that time chaplain 
to Bishop Cotton, of Calcutta, but who is now also a 
bishop in New Zealand. Upon the first evening of my 
arrival I was asked to visit the chief officer of a ship 
anchored in the Hooghly, who was suffering from 
Asiatic cholera, and was with him when he died. It 
was my first experience of that direful epidemic, with 
which, in after years, I became so familiar at Peshawur. 

Our designation to Peshawur was the subject of com- 
miseration among all our kind friends in Calcutta. Even 
Bishop Cotton, that stern old schoolmaster who had 

















birched boys at Rugby and Marlborough, had a kindly 
look of sympathy for the young clergyman and his wife 
who were appointed to a station which had just passed 
through a fearful visitation of cholera, had been the 
scene of a somewhat bloody frontier war, and where 
several Europeans had been recently assassinated. Nor 
was our position made more assuring by the circum- 
stance that one morning a telegram appeared in the Cal- 
cutta papers announcing the assassination of Major 
Adams, the District Magistrate at Peshawur. 

My first Sunday in India was spent at Serampore, the 
scene of the labors of Dr. Carey, and among the congre- 
gation was Sir John Lawrence. He had just retired 
from the Governorship of the Punjab, and was on his 
way to England, but the following year he returned as 
Lord Lawrence, and Viceroy of India. 

Our journey up the country, a distance of fifteen hun- 
dred miles, took a whole month; for the railway was 
then only constructed to Ghaziabad, within a few miles 
of Delhi. The journey from Delhi to Peshawur was 
performed in a stage, or ‘‘dawk gharee,” at that time a 
most tedious method of travel. I remember one even- 
ing we entered the van and settled down, as the manner 
was, for a night’s journey, boping that by to-morrow’s 
dawn we should have proceeded some fifty or sixty 
miles, We had a comfortable night’s rest and slept 
soundly, but in the morning we discovered that we had 
made exactly five miles; the supply of stage horses had 
failed. Such was traveling in Northern India thirty 
years ago. The five great rivers of the Punjab were not 
then spanned with magnificent arches, but were crossed 
either by boats or pontoons, the crossing of a river often 
taking as much as five or six hours—a transit which can 
almost be accomplished in as many minutes nowadays. 

The tedium of the journey from Calcutta to Peshawur 
was much relieved by the interest which we felt in vis- 
iting such historic places as Benares, Cawnpore, Luck- 
now, Agra and Delhi; and as we passed through the 
Punjab we were hospitably entertained at Ludianah by 
the venerable Mr. Rudolf, of the American mission. 
A little incident which occurred at Ludianah has fixed 
itself in my recollection. A young man visited Mr. Ru- 
dolf and made an application to which the venerable 
missionary replied, ‘‘I am very sorry, but we have 
nothing to suit you.” Being anxious to do a kind act, I 
inquired the nature of the young man’s application, 
hoping that perhaps I might be able to assist him, when 
Mr. Rudolf informed me that the request was for a wife. 
It appeared that they had a large orphanage in the mis- 
sion at Ludianah, and that applications for ‘‘ helpmeets ” 
were almost of daily occurrence. 

We were kindly welcomed and hospitably entertained 
by the missionary clergy of the Church of England at 
Peshawur, who tried to do everything they possibly 
could to give us interesting (if not cheerful) impressions 
of the place. They took us to the cemeteries, where lay 
the remains of hundreds of British soldiers who had 
fallen victims to disease, or had died on the battlefield, 
or had fallen by the assassin’s knife, They stood with 
us beside the graves of three missionary brethren, one 
of whom had been assassinated. They pointed out the 
various spots where British officers had been murdered 
by Afghan fanatics, and then called our attention to the 
distant snow-capped hills where years ago a whole 
British army had been annihilated in the dark defile of 
the Jugdulluck Pass, and then pointed to the Umbeyla 
hiils, where only the previous year a religious war had 
raged between the fanatical Wahabis of Satana and the 
British rulers of India. We retired to rest with not the 
most cheerful feelings regarding our future field of 
labor! Nor were our anxieties lessened by the fact that 
upon the second morning after we had settled in our 
new home, within the military cantonments of Pesha- 
wur, an Afghan brigand was found dead at our gate- 
way., He had been shot by the night patrol. 

My first duty was the acquirement of the language. 
Peshawur requires a veritable polyglot of a missionary, 
the language spoken by the native troops and servants 
being Hindustani, a language which is more or less cur- 
rent throughout the length and breadth of India. The 
tongue of the Afghan villagers is Pushto, while that of 
the scholar and student is Persian, Arabic, however, is 
the theological language of all Moslem divines. And in 
the city of Peshawur, they speak a patois of Punjabi, 
known as Peshawuri. The new missionary was, there- 
fore, brought face to face with the fact that if he wished 
to become efficient in his work, he must become ac- 
quainted with at least five languages. My attention was 
first given to the acquisition of Hindustani, then to 
Pushto, in which I subsequently became Government 
Examiner. The best, in fact, the only way of acquiring 
an Oriental language is to live among the people, and I 
soon found that the routine of the work of a missionary 
station, with frequent demands made upon my time, my 
ministerial duties among the soldiers, as well as the fre- 
quent charge of a large grammar school, were very seri- 
ous impediments to a thorough mastery of the lan- 
guages. The great German missionary, ‘‘ The A postolic 
Swartz,” maintained that every missionary should go out 
unmarried, and should for the first few years be left en- 
tirely free to mix among the people. This method of ac- 
quiring the language from the tongues of these living 
dictionaries was strongly urged upon me by an old 
Afghan convert, who, when he saw me day after day 





sitting in my study, surrounded with piles of books, 
said: ‘‘ Padre Sahib, if you want to convert the people 
of this country and to learn their language, you must 
come out and sit under a tree, and not stay in the 
house.” 

It was, however, a grand and soul-inspiring thing to 
preach in that magnificent military church at Peshawur, 
with its large congregation of soldiers; and I was not a 
little delighted only a few months ago to meet in the 
streets of the city of New York a policeman who remem- 
bered hearing me preach in St. John’s Church when he 
was serving in a British regiment at Peshawur. 

Among the converts from Mohammedanism in the lit- 
tle Christian church at Peshawur was a native brother 
named Imam Shah. When I arrived at the station he 
was a catechist, but it soon became evident that he was 
pre-eminently fitted for the sacred ministry, and in con- 
junction with another clergyman I undertook the train- 
ing of this excellent man, who is now the revered pastor 
of the native church in that great Moslemcity. Lalways 
considered Imam Shah a man whose mind was drawn 
to the subjective and ethical side of Christianity, rather 
than to the objective and doctrinal. The character of his 
mind seemed to me to illustrate what Bishop Westcott, 
of Durham, has truly said, that the mind of the Chris- 
tian Oriental is more likely to move on the lines of Origen 
and Athanasius than of Augustine and Anselm. It was 
a great privilege to take part in the training of such a 
map, and to note the difference there is between the reli- 
gious aspirations of an Oriental and of an Occidental 
mind. 

I may add that I am indebted to the Rev. Imam Shah, 
the pastor of All Saints’ Church in Peshawur, for the 
knowledge of the best way to count a congregation. In 
the native church of the city it was our custom to record 
in a book the number of persons attending divine serv- 
ice. Upon asking Imam Shah what was his rule for 
counting the number, namely whether he counted the 
the babies as well as the children, he replied : ‘‘I count 
those who say Amen.” If this method were adopted in 
some of our fashionable city churches, I am afraid the 
recorded number of the congregation would be somewhat 
small ! 

It was in 1866 that a very remarkable convert from 
the ranks of Mohammedanism was baptized at Amritsar 
by the Rev. Robert Clark. He was Maulavie Imad ud 
deen, who, when I came to the Punjab, was a bigoted 
Moslem priest. He is now a devout Christian minister 
and an able preacher of the Gospel. He has been 
honored under letters patent from the Queen of England 
with the degree of Doctor of Divinity. I regard both 
Imam Shah and Imad ud deen as true types of Oriental 
character, and specimens of what the Christian Church 
may expect from time to time to gather in the sheaves 
of the Gospel harvest from the 50,000,000 of Moslems 
who are under British rule in India. 

Another Moslem converted to Christianity, who, upon 
my arrival at Peshawur became my intimate friend, was 
a Subadar or captain of the corps of Guides, named 
Dilawar Khan. He was a man of distinguished military 
service, and was selected by Lord Mayo for a political 
mission in Central Asia. He died in the snows of 
Kashghar, a martyr to his Christian faith. 

Dilawar Khan, who was a man of considerable learn- 
ing, altho in his youth he had been the leader of a 
brigand band, was one of the most remarkable Orientals 
I ever met ; and I often think of the time when God in 
his mercy shall give to the Christian Church of Asia an 
army of evangelists with that force of will and deter- 
mination of character which marked this Afghan cap- 
tain. It was.he whotold me that if I wanted to learn 
the language and convert the Afghans I must sit out-of- 
doors under a tree, and not in my house at my study 
table. 

Only a few weeks ago the news reached me of the con- 
version of an Afghan on the frontier of British India 
who traces his first impressions of Christianity to an in- 
terview which he had with Dilawar Khan many years 
ago. He says he then abused the old Christian captain 
and converted brigand, but that the brave man replied 
with gentleness : ‘‘God grant, my lad, that when your 
beard is as gray as mine you may have learned what the 
true religion is.” 

A Kabul mystic, Yayah Bakar by name, who kad em- 
braced Christianity just before I reached Peshawur, had 
also been influenced by the life and teaching of old 
Dilawar Kban. Yayah Bakar, having heard of Christ 
at Peshawur, traveled through the length of Northern 
India to learn the way of Christ more perfectly, and 
then, having been baptized at Peshawur, he returned to 
the city of Kabul and died there. We know scarcely 
anything of his subsequent history, but the story goes 
that when he returned to his native city the people came 
from far and near to ask Yayah Bakar what the Chris- 
tians had taught him. He replied : ‘‘ I have visited most 
of the cities and Christian missions between Peshawur 
and Calcutta, and I have observed that the Nazarenes 
are divided among themselves, even as the Moslems are. 
The Church of England teaches one way, the Presbyte- 
rians another, the Baptists another and the Congrega- 
tionalists another. There are English missionaries, and 
American missionaries, and German missionaries, and 
they all teach Christianity in their own peculiar way ; 
but I think I can put the germ of their teaching into one 
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simple Persian aphorism, ‘ Maseeh eem roz araam’— 
‘ Christ is peace to-day.’” 

When I first went to Peshawur, there was an interest- 
ing community of Armenians worshiping in their little 
_ church in the city of Kabul. They had been thére and 
enjoyed the protection of Mohammedan rule ever since 
the days of Nadir Shah; and it is a strange and exceed- 
ingly sad circumstance that this little church was event- 
ually destroyed, not, as it might have been, by Moslem 
rulers, but by an invading Christian army during the 
last Afghan war. They, of course, obtained compensa- 
tion from the British Government ; but the little Chris- 
tian edifice on the Bala Hisar has never been re-erected. 
Most of the Armenians were baptized by myself and col- 
leagues at Peshawur; for they had had no Armenian 
priest for nearly a century, and the pastor of our native 
church, the Rev. Imam Shah, at considerable risk to his 
life, visited them on one occasion in order to administer 
the Holy Communion in their church in Kabul. Some 
of the chiefs of these Armenian families were interred in 
the native Christian cemetery at Peshawur. 

Altho the Armenians had resided in Kabul for more 
than a century, they could only report the conversion of 
one Mohammedan ‘to the Christian faith. The case was 
peculiar. The Mohammedan was a thief, who dug 
through the mud roof of the little Armenian church and 
stole the sacramental vessels. Having placed them ina 
bundle, he proceeded to escape through the hole in the 
roof when he accidentally fell back into the church, and 
remained senseless until he was seized by one of the 
Christians.. The Moslem thief regarded it all as “ kis- 
met,” or fate, and said it was his destiny to embrace 
Christianity. He was baptized, and given an Armenian 
wife. It is a noteworthy circumstance that the late 
Ameer Afzul Khan, the father of the present Ameer of 
Kabul, married an Armenian Christian wife, and that 
the Afghan prince, Ishak Khan, who is now the guest of 
the Russians, and a powerful rival as well as the half- 
brother of Ameer Abdur Rahman, is the son of Afzul 
Khan and his Christian wife. 

NEw YorK CIty. 
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ASSENT TO CREEDS AS A TEST FOR MISSION- 
ARY CANDIDATES. 


BY PROF. J. P. GULLIVER, D.D., 
OF ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 











Dr. QUINT’S arraignment of the Prudential Committee, 
in The Congregationalist, upon the charge of not obey- 
ing the instructions of the American Board as to the ex- 
amination of missionary candidates, cannot be regarded 
as a brilliant suceess. According to his own showing; 
the Committee seem to have done, quite precisely, what 
they were told to do. 

Dr. Quint, however, still complains of the Committee 
because it used, tho quite moderately, the liberty given 
by the Board, to go beyond assent to certain ‘‘ creeds of 
acknowledged weight ” and to ask personal questions in 
explanation of such assent. In the first place he says 
that they were not compelled to ask questions; they 
might have accepted the formal assent as sufficient. To 
which the obvious reply is—not if the questions were 
needed to explain the assent. The permission to use sup- 
plementary questions, if occasion should require, is 
equivalent to acommand to use them if the occasion pre- 
sented itself. In the second place, he objects that the 
questions betray a theological discrimination in the Com- 
mittee, which is not to be found in the creeds. This will 
be a most grateful piece of information to thousands of 
the donors to these missionary funds. 

The chief result of the discussion promises to be, not 
the condemnation of the Committee, but a rejection of 
the creed test as the sole test of missionary qualitication, 
and an increased emphasis laid upon the employment of 
personal conference as an essential auxiliary. 

Dr. Quint unconsciously, but forcibly, illustrates this 
insufficiency of formal creeds for such a purpose, by 
supposing the candidate to subscribe to the creed of the 
Chicago or of the Hartford Theological Seminary, and 
demanding, Is not a creed which is sufficient for theo- 
logical teachers sufficient for missionary teachers? Exact- 
ly, and that question at once suggests the plain fact that 
it is not sufficient for either. No professor was ever 
chosen in either of these theological schools, or any 
other, without a supplementary personal investigation 
of the most thorough and penetrative sort, extending 
over his career as a student, as a pastor, as a preacher, as 
a man, and quite possibly as an author or a controver- 
sialist discussing the very points which are stated in the 
concise form of dogmas in the creed to which he sub- 
scribes. And it is only after accumulating and digest- 
ing all this personal testimony, that the electing board 
of any of these institutions are prepared to determine 
the doctrinal fitness of the candidate for their chairs of 
instruction. 

In the case of missionary candidates, the uncertainty 
is increased in many cases by their want of familiarity 
with the historic meaning of the theological terms 
employed in the creeds and possibly their ignorance of 
the distinctions those terms express, as well as by the 
almost uniform absence, at their age, of any public 

record of their style of thought and teaching upon the 
subjects involved. It may be remembered just here that 
unhesitating subscription to a creed is much easier to 
one unfamiliar with theological distinctions, and with 








the historical ambiguities that have crept into theologi- 
cal terms than.it isto an expert. Hence, a cordial and 
positive acceptance of a creed statement, such as might 
give special assurance to an examining committee, may 
be in fact an indication of ignorance, if not of miscon- 
ception on the part of a candidate. In this view, sub- 
scription to a creed, even to the most exact and clear 
among them, instead of being the sole test of missionary 
qualification, is one of the least valuable. 

It is a little curious that Dr. Quint does not adduce the 
Andover Creed in illustration of the sufficiency of a 
credal examination of missionary candidates. This is a 
far more scientific and precise creed than either of the 
others he mentions, and has the great advantage of hav- 
ing a fosse of negative palisades set around the entire 
circumference of its positive statements, so that a pliant 
candidate who might walk about this doctrinal Mt. Zion 
with ease, telling all the towers thereof and considering 
allits palaces with entire satisfaction, might readily be 


impaled on one of the array of denials which he must - 


face when required to express his opposition to ‘‘ Athiests, 
Infidels, Jews, Papists, Mohammedans, Arians, Pela- 
gians, Antinomians, Arminians, Socinians, Sabellians, 
Unitarians, Universalists, and all other heresies and 
errors, ancient and modern,” etc., etc. 

If Dr. Quint had pressed this scientific Andover Creed, 
or rather the scientific portion of it which precedes this 
list of bad names, upon the Prudential Committee in-. 
stead of the looser documents he mentions, quite possi- 
bly he would not have been compelled to admit the 
necessity of supplementing it by personal questions, as 
he certainly does in the case of the Chicago and Hartford 
Creeds, if it is desired to determine whether the propos- 
ing m‘ssionary believes that the heathen have immortal 
souls, or that there is to be a day of judgment when they 
will be judged according to the deeds done in the body, 
or that Christ died as the propitiation for their sins ac- 
cording to the Scriptures, or only as their example, ac- 
cording to Dr. Bushnell in his earlier treatises and the 
Unitarians. Heintimates that the Congregational Creed 
of 1883 is silent on the same points. And yet Dr. Quint 
urges that assent to creeds so defective should be satis- 
factory. Well, let him undertake a financial agency of 
the Board among the churches, and in his clear and 
forcible way, inform them that they are to give their 
money and prayers in aid of missionaries who will preach 
a gospel filled with blanks or interrogation marks at 
such points as these! Before he got them up to the long- 
desired standard of a million a year, itis to be feared 
that he would come to believe in an immortality of the 
body, if not of the soul. 

We may suggest that if the Andover Creed were pre- 
scribed as the standard, instead of this Hartford Creed, 
which Dr. Quint finds so unsatisfactory, the churches 
would: have the additional assurance that Dr. Quint is 
one of a legal tribunal constituted by the State of Mas- 
sachusetts for the authoritative interpretation of that 
document, so that if the Home Secretary, for example, 
were disposed to send out a Methodist sister who might 
teach the Arminian Free Will in a Hiadu kinderg:rten, 
Dr. Quint could be instantly appealed to to put a stop to 
the high-handed proceeding. 

Or we may change the supposition in accordance with 
a current story, which may or may not be true, that Dr. 
Quint has said (certainly if he has not, many do say it) 
that nobody could be expected nowadays to subscribe to 
the Andover Creed without ‘‘ mental reservations,” then 
we are compelled anxiously to inquire, How can the do- 
nors to the Board know what the mental reservations 
are, in any particular case, unless the Committee send 
out from ‘‘one to ten supplementary questions,” or un- 
less, what seems to be considered a still more objection- 
able proceeding, the clear-headed Home Secretary, in his 
kindly way, draw out these ‘‘ mental reservations” into 
the light? 

We ought to try and be reasonable in this thing, lest 
we impose responsibility without giving power, demand 
bricks without straw. Our brethren of the Prudential 
Committee work for nothing, and work hard. If we 
really mean to instruct them to use only the creeds, as 
the means of eliciting the theological views of candi- 
dates, we must show them how to deal with these 
‘‘mental reservations” that, in the Lutheran phrase, 
linger ‘‘ above, within and around” the substance of all 
creeds. 

This is a very serious matter and becoming more so 
every day. The advance of linguistic scholarship is 
such that words are ceasing to be measures of thought. 
Philology is more than equal to any task of interpreta- 
tion required of it. A modern exegetical professor 
would be esteemed a phenomenon of rigidity, perhaps 
even of incompetency, if he could not, like a Heidel- 
burg student in a sword duel, with a turn of his wrist 
give a twist to any troublesome language of the Bible, 
that would bring it into line with any required interpre- 
tation, and this skill would be equal to the task, if new 
theories should hereafter come to be displaced as often as 
oncea year instead of once in ten years, as they are now 

Then see how helpless the Janguage of technical theol- 
ogy is also, in the hands of these modern ballplayers. 
Let one fix in his memory the language of any of the 
creeds of almost any one of our theological seminaries, 
even thatof Andover, on almost any doctrine, from the 
personality of God to the regeneration of the human 
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soul and its final destiny, and with it in the mind’s eye 
listen toa series of theological examinations, not to say 
lectures, in some at least of our theological schools, he 
certainly will carry away a new impression of the elas. 
ticity of scientific terminology, if he does not of the 
uvity and fixedness of theological dogma. 

This, be it noted, is theology in high places, The 
standards are the creeds of acknowledged weight, as in- 
terpreted by experts. The failure to serve as tests of 
opinion occurs under the conditions most favorable to 
their success. 

Now, suppose we used the creeds of acknowledged 
lightness instead of those of acknowledged weight and 
use them as tests on cases where only tyros in theology 
accustomed to variant religious vocabularies are to be 
passed upon with reference to their fitness to preach the 
Gospel to every creature. 

The Home Secretary, now doing only what Dr. Quint 
calls ‘‘ preliminary clerical work,” sends the two stand- 
ard questions prescribed by the Board, accompanied by 
the ‘* Apostles’ Creed,” so called presumably as the only 
way of connecting it with the Apostles who, as far as 
appears, had nothing to do with its composition, and 
probably never heard of it. The Apostle Peter certainly 
could have done much better than this Apostles’ Cree 
in a doctrinal statement, as he actually has in several 
instances. As it stands, this creed is a sort of choral 
recitation of certain facts in Christianity, which, when 
well rendered, is impressive and beautiful. It carried 
with it doubtless a very considerable doctrinal signifi- 
cance in a day when the belief of those facts instantly 
distinguished a Christian from a heathen. In our time, 
the belief of these few facts is approximately universal, 
At any rate, belief in them does not distinguish an “ex. 
perimental Christian” from an ‘‘impenitent sinner,” or 
an ‘‘ orthodox” froma “liberal” theologian. We know 
Unitarians and Universalists, to say nothing of the four. 
teen other heretical schools enumerated in the Andover 
catalog, who habitually and devoutly repeat this histor- 
ical symbol. ‘We are not sure that devils might not be- 
lieve it, perhaps without trembling. 

As to the “‘ Burial Hill Creed’ of 1865, it was a sort of 
denominational pean which Dr. Quint was inspired to 
write with a lead pencil on his knee, while the National 
Council‘was on its way from Boston to Plymouth in the 
cars, and which he introduced as coming from the 
Business Committee of which he was a member, in the 
place of the document which had been prepared by the 
Committee on Creeds, which Dr. Quint describes as con- 
taining a half-dozen theological professors, The two 
documents were carefully differentiated at the time, by 
Dr. Quint and others. Our friend’s modesty has been a 
little too much for his historical accuracy. 

The idea of using a poem like this as a test of the doc- 
trinal views of missionary candidates is so preposterous 
as to be ludicrous. It is, if a creed at all, a creed “of 
acknowledged lightness.” 

That the confession put forth by twenty-two gen- 
tlemen in 1883, as the expression of their individual opin- 
ion, sustained by no accepting vote of any representative 
body, but protested against by three members “of ac- 
knowledged weight” on the same committee, should be 
placed in the same category, needs no other proof than 
that Dr. Quint himself furnishes. 

All these are declarations of fellowship rather than 
statements of doctrine. So far as they are capable of be- 
ing used as tests of doctrinal views, it must be by their 
solemn recognition and acceptance of the Confessions of 
the Congregational Churches of England at the Savoy in 
London, in 1658, and of the Presbyterian at Westminster 
in 1648, The churches which are urging the Prudential 
Committee to use ‘creeds of acknowledged weight” in- 
stead of fraternal conference, in the interests of a large 
liberty, are, in fact, insisting upon subscription to these 
stalwart doctrines of high Calvinism, to which no Con- 
gregational church could be brought into bondage, and 
which even the Presbyterians are anxious to be rid of. 

Something must be devised better than subscription to 
creeds, whether light or weighty, to decide in any par- 
ticular case whether the missionary candidate is likely to 
preach “‘ another Gospel which is not another” to the dy- 
ing world of heathen, or the Gospel of salvation. 


ANDOVER, Mags. 
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THE GREAT CRATER OF KILAUEA. 
BY THE REV. J. R. G. PECK. 


Here we are at last on the summit of the largest liv- 
ing volcano in the world. We left Hilo in the island 
steamer yesterday noon. There is much about Hilo that 
is interesting. It is reputed to be the most enchanting 
spot in the whole Sandwich Island group. The distant 
mountains rise like a vast amphitheater about it and 
send down the cooling streams which irrigate its fields 
and gardens. The two most famous of these mountains 
are Mauna-Loa and Mauna-Kea, which rear their heads 
fourteen thousand feet above the sea. Like all the 
mountains of this Hawaiian group they are volcanoes,and 
volcanoes of the most virulent type. To the terror of 
the inhabitants, they are ever and anon breaking forth, 
shaking the earth for hundreds of miles around and 
carrying desolation and death wherever their fiery tor-_ 
rents spread. Judge Hitchcock, an old resident here, 
informed me that at times the ground shook so violently 
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that he could not sit on his horse. The light from the 
“Kilauea crater has been seen one hundred miles at sea. 
‘The natives never speak of these volcanic outbursts but 
with pallid cheek and bated breath. They tell of one 
that occurred in the days of Dr. Coan, a famous mis- 
sionary of the American Board, which was of unusual 
virulence and power. The huge torrent of lava as it 
rushed along bore on its bosom large trees and rocks 
which it had uprooted in its course. When it came toa 
precipice it poured over it a cataract of living fire. 
Having reached the plain, to the great consternation of 
the people, it shaped its course directly toward Hilo. 
When Dr. Coan heard of the approach of the lava river 
and saw that it was a question of a few hours 
merely when their houses and gardens would be over- 
whelmed, he got his people together, and, marching out 
to where the molten stream was creeping over the land, 
organized one of the most remarkable prayer-meetings 
that the history of the Church anywhere records. Men 
prayed, realizing that all that they had in this world 
hung upon their prayers. They prayed, wrestling the 
long night through with the ‘‘ Angel of the Covenant,” 
as did Jacob at Peniel. And like Jacob at Peniel they 
prevailed, for the very next morning, and without any 
assignable cause, the molten mass was suddenly arrested 
in its course, and stands to this day like a long line of 
wall over the land, a testimony, as the natives affirm, to 
the efficacy of prayer. ; 

It was only a few hourg’ sail from Hilo to where we 
disembarked to take horses for the sum nit of the vol- 
cano. The first few miles up the mountain was over 
one of the most execrable roads that any man ever trav- 
eled. It would seem asif all the Titans of old classic 
mythology had been at work with gigantic pickaxes and 
spades to turn up the land into every conceivable shape. 
When we reached the tableland above, the steamer, as 
we looked down upon it, seemed like a minature toy 
boat. And now commenced a ride through a forest 
which I can only describe as one vast hall of greenery, 
roofed and inclosed. We rode under trees of maiden- 
hair fern with leaves of the most delicate tracery, under 
the red and yellow blossoms of the ohea, or mountain 
apple, under. the wide-spreading branches of the um- 
brella tree, the eucalyptus, the papaya, the pandamus 
and others whose names I cannot recall. The climbing 
plants were-indeed a sight tosee. They reached to the 
tops of the tallest branches, and then would swing their 
long arms from tree to tree flaming with bud and b‘os- 
soms. Nowhere have I ever seen such gigantic lianas 
or morning-glories of such large blossoms, and heav- 
enly hue as on that noonday ride to Kilauea. 

We all knew, for we had been told, that it was through 
this Gate of Paradise that we were to enter the infernal 
world. The fact soon became apparent. The rocks 
around us suddenly parted with their beautiful drapery 


of moss and lichen and stood out in all their rough and. 


naked deformity. The trees became stripped of their 
foliage and with boughs bare and blackened stood forth 
like funereal specters, while the air grew dense and 
stifling with the fumes of sulphur. We were evidently 
approaching the crater of Kilauea, for everything bore 
the Plutonic mark. The road over which we were rid- 
ing was volcanic ; the bowlders were volcanic bowlders ; 
the dust that filled the air was volcanic dust. A feeling 
of stupidity and deadness came over us, and our animals 
seemed to partake of the same sensation. When we 
looked up, the heavens were weird and lurid above us, 
and great white clouds began to appear upon the horizon 
rising in columnal masses, and as daylight waned reflect- 
ing a crimson light. Strange nojses, too, were heard 
beneath our feet like the roll of muffled thunder, and 
then all of a sudden the Volcano House broke upon us. 

It was a simple, unpretending frame building, and 
jets of sulphur were steaming up here and there about 
it. Over one of these jets a small cabin is erected, con- 
taining a bench for your clothes and a perforated box 
for yourself. You sit on the box, pull a string which 
lifts a plank of the floor, and lo! the jet of sulphur dis- 
tills its gentle potencies beneath and around you. A 
bright wood fire greeted us as we entered the hall of the 
House, and in an adjoining room as welcome a repast as 
man ever sat down to. 

But few people can have any idea of what is before 
them when they buckle on their volcano suit to visit the 
Kilauea crater. It is a day memorable and tragic even 
to the most eventful life. A few hundred feet from 
the porch of the House and amid a dense growth of 
underwood the descent to the large crater commences. 
It is called the large crater, for within this is a smaller 
crater, several hundred feet deeper ; in fine, the crater 
proper“ the place,” as one has it, ‘‘ of the everlasting 
burnings.” This larger crater is nine miles in circum- 
ference and you descend thirteen hundred feet to its 
floor. It was that descent that we were now attempting 
and over a path so rough and precipitous that we were 
obliged to cling to the overhanging bushes to keep from 
Plunging headlong. Once on the bottom there opens be- 
fore you a scene which the wildest imagination fails to 
depict. You find yourself standing within a vast am- 
phitheater whose walls, rising to the hight of over one 
thousand feet, are incrusted and begrimed with the 
sulphurous fumes of ages. Before you stretches out a 
vant sea of lava congealed and hardened into a thousand 
shapes, The ocean in its most tempestuous state could 
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not present a wilder array of storm-tossed waves and 

rolling billows, of currents and vortices and whirlpools. 

As we worked our way along, staff in hand, the wi'd 

tumult of the scene increased at every step. Every step 
seemed to require greater resolution and strength of 
nerve. There were high ridges to surmount and vast 
fissures to leap over, and each one of these fissures dis- 
closed in its depth a long thread of glowing fire. There were 
pools of molten lava which simmered and boiled like an old- 
fashioned New England teakettle. There were miniature 
craters shooting up their jets of blue and yellow flame. 

There was red lava and green lava and gray lava and white 
lava and jet-black lava and lava yellow with the fumes 
of sulphur—every shade and color seemed to be repre- 
sented. We saw, too, as we passed along, caves and 
caverns opening into the long ridges of lava, hung with 

sharp stalactites, and near these caves smoking banks of 
sulphur, which were covered with large yellow crystals. 

This is what we saw on our way to the inner crater. Let 
the reader not think that we exaggerate. It wasa weird, 

unearthly scene, and at times I found myself wondering 
whether I was yet indeed a denizen of this terrestial. 
sphere. Soon the ground became intensely hot, and re- 
sponded to our tread with a dull, hollow sound. The 
air quivered with the heat, and in two minutes more we 
found ourselves standing on the edge of the yawning 
inner crater itself and looking down into its fiery gulf. 

There it lay with its waves of fire sweeping from end to 
end like the waves of an inland sea with a strong gale 
blowing over it. The shores of this lake were black as 
night ; low and shelving in some places, the waves rolled 
along them in circletsof flame. High and rocky in others, 
they dashed up against them with a thunderous sound and 
threw back a spray of living light. For a few seconds the 
lake would become quiescent. its red hot surface would 
assume an ashen gray, and the darkness of night would 
begin to creep over it. Then, without any premonition, a 
fountain of fire would shoot up from the center, another 
from the side, another still from some distant quarter, 
till sometimes there would be no less than six or eight 
of these fountains at once throwing up their bright jet 
of sulphurous flame, and lighting up the frowning crags 
and precipices around with their unearthly glare. Then 
by a sudden impulse and with the most deafening deto- 
nations, they would rush together and convert the whole 
lake as before into one burning, seething, roaring ocean 
of fire. One of the most curious features of the scene 
was the formation of lava columns on the surface of the 
lake through the action of underlying gases. These col- 
umns would build themselves.up to the hight of eight 
feet or more, emitting from their tops long jets of ignited 
gas, and then, when no longer able to support themselves, 
would topple over with a fiery splash which dazzled the 
eyes to behold. Altogether the spectacle was so grand, so 
appalling, that there was not one of us who was not obliged 
to step back every few moments to rest our eyes and to 
quiet our nerves. Nor was it the eye alone that was 
appealed to in this carnival of horrors. From every part 
of that fiery gulf there issued the most infernal sounds 
that ever fell on mortal ear. The hissings, the groan- 
ings, the moanings, the turbulent roarings and mutter- 
ings, owing to the action of gases upon the molten lava, 
were indescribable. It was the scene of the world of 
the lost-depicted by the old artists realized. It was the 
description of the old prophets fulfilled. We were on 
the borders of the lake where the ‘fires are never 
quenched,” whose ‘‘ smoke ascended forever and ever,” 
and those strange sounds that we heard were the wails 
of souls sunk therein. Bending over the precipice for 
the last time previous to our departure, I noticed that 
the lake had suddenly assumed its quiescent state pre- 
paratory to another outbreak. While looking at it in 
this condition the dark, half-congealed surface began to 
crack and cleave asunder. Wonderful to relate, the 
cleavage was in figure a serpent of fire, with its blunt 
head, its long spiral form and sweeping tail. It was 
enough. The picture was complete ; and weary in body 
and utterly prostrate in mind, I went to my bed that 
night to dream that I had seen Heil. 

FLUSHING, N, Y. 
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THE elm trees kept faith with the almanac and blos- 
somed at the appointed time all about the city in spite of 
the discouragements of snow and east winds. The 
grounds at the south side of the White House have many 
elms among the other trees, enough to make, with their 
minute blossoms, a look as if there were a tendency 
toward spring if nothing more. Near the Botanical Gar- 
dens, at the foot of the Capitol hill, is a very beautiful 
wineglass elm which put, out its blossoms by the second 
week in March, cold as it then was; they were numer- 
ous, but a little nipped with the cold, yet the tree looked 
as if it had received a sepia wash when you saw it against 
the sky, like those in the other parts of the city where 
they were in greater numbers and could produce more 
effect. Other trees looked sulky ; and I have not heard 
that even that weak-minded thing, the peach tree, has 
done anything foolish this spring. One could usually 
depend upon peach trees for gushing into bud and even 
into bloom, at the first intimation of what the almanacs 








were saying ; but this year they seem to have learned 
and applied a little wisdom. The stemless jessamines in 
the grounds of the Capitol I have often seen full of blos- 
soms in February; but this year there was not a sign 
of life on their long whips until the third 
week in March—then they blossomed a. little, 
as if with reluctance. In the markets one looks 
for trailing arbutus by the middle of March in 


, this latitude, and that is thought rather late for a region 


that is a month ahead of New York and New England 
in its spring weather. This year there was a very little, 
evidently found in some favored spot by a very knowing 
boy, by the third week in March, and then nothing more 
appeared until the first of April. The poplars, of 
which there are many planted in the streets and some of 
the yards of the city, decorated themselves with their 
chenille tags very soon after the elms set an example; 
and they make more show, they are so large. But they 
have such a disagreeable way of dropping by the million 
on the sidewalks, and counterfeiting mashed worms 
under the footsteps of the passer, that one does not re- 
gard them with as much favor as the elms, The mar- 
kets have had shad and thestreets have had hand-organs 
for two or three weeks, and those, with the elms, are the 
only touches of spring that have appeared to us. The 
black women who sit with their little stalls at the north 
side of the outer walls of the market have those weird 
little plants, Adam and Eve, freshly dug and washed, 
the leaves green and fresh, on sale always. The super- 
stition about them is apparently of African origin, with 
an American addition. They make a love philter from 
it ; but the plant is native here, so it must have been a 
substitute for some Africanherb. Itis an orchid, Aplec- 
trum hyemale, and another nameis Putty-root. It has a 
stalk growing a foot bigh with blossoms in loose racemes, 
The old women among the blacks look devout when you 
ask them about the plant and say : ‘‘ Make a tea of it and 
scatter it wherever the person comes that you want to 
feel its effects. You must always buy two of them— 
Adam and Eve, ycu know. Some ladies just keep them 
by for luck; but if you want to know if somebody in 
particular likes you, put them into a bowl of water and 
then watch.” ‘Ef they floats tow’d each udder,” said 
one woman to me, ‘‘then you may feel sure he likes 
you. If the one you have named for him gets very close, 
then he likes you a great: deal.” She was perfectly sol- 
emn in her way of speaking; but the younger women, 
when I questioned them, giggled and said: ‘‘ I dunno 
what you does with it; but they tell me to have 
’em, and so I does. ‘Deed, I dunno why”; and they 
laugh a great deal, which shows they believe more than 
they would allow, and knew more than they would tell. 
The plant sends up its single leaf very late in the sum- 
mer, and it keeps green all winter. 

Both England and France have raised their missions 
in Washington to the rank of embassies. Washington 
is pleased at the idea of ambassadors instead of ministers 
between this country and the five great Powers abroad. 
I looked at Sir Julian Pauncefote as he appeared with 
the other diplomats in the church, the other day, at the 
funeral of the Brazilian, Baron Androda, who was here 
on some special errand from Brazil and died very sud- 
denly. Sir Julian had on his full uniform, and looked an 
Englishman from head to foot, His diplomatic coat has a 
great deal of gold lace always; but he had no more than 
usual, and his carriage and horses were those he has al- 
ways had. Society likes the idea of ambassadors from 
abroad, in a sort of vague way. The position does not — 
affect a minister here as much as it does those whom we 
send abroad. Here a minister can see the President at 
any time, if he wants to, as readily as if he were ambas- 
sador ; and the other points of etiquet that he can drive 
four horses with a state carriage and two outriders, is 
nothing to us except that we shall be inclined to laugh 
at the show and fuss. The difference to our ministers 
sent abroad, however, is very great. Asanambassador, 
our representative abroad can see the heads of govern- 
ment at any time. He will not waitin the anteroom an 
hour and then see the representative of some smaller 
power allowed to go in simply because he is an ambassa. 
dor while the United States waits. As an ambassador 
an embassy building will be necessary, and the Govern- 
ment will make it handsome and suitable and it will be- 
come a known center, to be respected, and the ambassa- 
dor from the United States will precede little countries 
at foreign functions of State instead of having to come 
in at the end of the procession, with the lackeys laugh- 
ing at him for being dressed like a waiter, or trying to 
stop him because they think he is a waiter. It is a thing 
that has been desired for a long time in order to make 
our position abroad evident to the eyes of foreigners. 
England has taken the first step in sending an ambassa- 
dor here, France will follow, and we must retaliate in 
kind. 

The Russian Treaty has interested everybody and is so 
largea subject that it might make a whole article instead 
of merely a part of a letter. 

It is necessary to say, first, that a treaty with Russia 
has been before the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs 
for five or six years. It has hung fire for the reason 
that the members of the committee felt the difficulty 
there would be in the matter of a political offender. 
None of them wanted him handed over to Russian imer- 
cies. We have always been friendly with Russia. She 
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stood by us during the Civil War, and sent her fleet to 
stay awhile in New York Harbor in 1863, and the Grand 
Duke Alexis, her commander, was the guest of Presi- 
dent Lincoln in Washington. We bought Alaska after- 
ward as a return for this political backing up. England 
does not like Russia, is afraid of her, knowing that if 
Russia supported the United States, the British lion 
would come to grief. Inthe Bering Sea ‘question Russia 
has not hesitated to pull John Bull’s nose. English 
vessels, in four instances found poaching upon Russia's 
seals, were calmly seized, and England never said a 
word. But she has disputed our rights and been over- 
bearing as usual. It was a good time to bring up the 
old business of the treaty, and the State Department did 
so and a treaty has passed the Senate. Its terms have 
not been openly divulged yet, but there is a certain 
sort of acquaintance with it apparently. which has made 
those of us who are anxious never to have the United 
States yield the point, in the matter of political offenses, 
very anxious. In foreign countries, especially in Russia, 
the system of laws is very different from what it is here. 
Russia has. been under martial law for twelve years, 
ever since the death of the Czar, Alexander II; that 
alone makes it possible to do anything with an offender, 
political or civil. Those who know Russia best say that 
a person who attempts the life of the Czar could not 
possibly get away from the country alive. Not only 
those directly connected with the murder of Alexander 
II, but the whole circle of men and women who knew 
about it were either hanged or sent to the mines of Kara, 
which means a mere lingering death. Itis impossible to 
getaway. Therefore a clause to the effect that the mur- 
derers of members of a royal family shall be treated as 
murderers and extradited, is of no use. The great diffi- 
culty with the treaty is in the paragraph where the for- 
gery of a Government paper or document is made an 
offense for which extradition is allowed. Now, it is im- 
pessible to get out of Russia without a passport. <A po- 
litical offender, to get away, must forge a passport. If 
he does this and gets away, with a clause in the treaty 
that considers this as subject for extradition, he could be 
caught and sent back—the very thing that we do not 
wish to allow. It would be called forgery, and not a 
political offense, and with that name we should have to 
surrender any one demanded. One does not like to 
think what would be the fate of a forger under this 
rule when he is handed back to the tender mer- 
cies of Russia. The Senators who do not like to 
see their treaty criticised say that the magistrate who 
has to decide upon the question before it comes to the 
Secretary of State would say that showing a warrant 
and apaper of extradition is not evidence enough to 
send a man out of the country. But the Senators should 
have considered that lesson and not left so important a 
matter to the decision of a magistrate, or the Secretary 
of State. The treaty should say what form of forgery 
is meant and what is not meant. The Senators appa- 
rently have allowed the one loophole which the Russian 
Government wants, to lay its hands upon political offend- 
ers. They have been outgeneraled by Russian diplo- 
mats and do not like to acknowledge it. Itis still not 
too late to withdraw the treaty long enough to make 
this change ; but it is feared it will not be done, because 
the measure has already gone through all the processes, 
except the last step; and they say that to withdraw it 
now for a change will be an act of discourtesy. That 
may be so, yetit is a pity not to make it right while we 
yet haveachance. This willbe very much like an “en- 
tangling foreign alliance” if we do not take care. 

The Century had an article not long ago written by 
Mr. Botkine, the second secretary of the Russian Lega- 
tion here. He is a very pleasant young fellow, with de- 
lightful manners, and he is a general favorite in society 
here. To hear him protest against the uses of the Eng- 
lish language in the matter of spelling is enough to 
endear him to the hearts of all spelling reformers. But 
his article in The Century, deprecating the idea that 
Siberian exile was other than a pleasant picnic trip, and 
that all the Russian people were profoundly happy,.even 
the Poles and the Jews, was almost laughable. One must 
allow something, of course,for the little facts that underlie 
the lines. After the article was written it was sent home 
to be revised by the Government officials there, then it 
came back here and was sent to The Century office, 
where it was given another revision. The readers of the 
magazine, therefore, received a less strong article prob- 
ably than the writer originally made it ; but of this they 
had no explanation, and they may be pardoned for hav- 
ing read it with a smile. 

They say that the education of a Czar is something 
inconceivable by the American mind. Belief in himself 
and his inge d is instilled into him from his birth. That 
his people belong to him as if they were goods and chat- 
tels is the first element in his government and a thing 
incomprehensible to us born in a republic. Next to this 
is the power of the nobility ; then comes a middle class, 
small in numbers and with a corresponding lack of 
power ; last of all the peasantry—most numerous, most 
superstitious and most crushed. So superstitious and 
———— and narrow that it is discouraging to contem- 
plate any other fate for them than that of continuing as 


they are for centuries more. Unless—what? Unless 


the people of the middle class in which are the men who 
seek the true freedom of Russia, unless they are allowed 
to make influence both downward and upward, and so 
leaven the lump until it can unitedly press on and seek 
political liberty. 
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FINE FLORAL AND QTHER TRIBUTES. 


FEW -men have been so prominently before the public 
eye during late years as Col. Elliott F. Shepard. Whether 
people agreed with him or not, they were interested in 
him, and paid that tribute to an intense personality which 
pervaded every relation into which he came with his fel- 
low-men, and they were very many. The main facts of his 
life are well known—his birth at Jamestown, Chautauqua 
County, N. Y.; his New England ancestry ; the prominent 
position held by his father as banker and President of the 
National Bank Note Compary; his graduation from the 
University of the City of New York in 1855; his law stud- 
ies with Edwards Pierrepont until his admission to the 
bar in 1858. These were the preliminaries. Already he 
had won cordial regard from many. His kindly spirit, 
earnest advocacy of any movement in which he was inter- 
ested, his striking appearance—above medium hight, well 
proportioned and erect—made him a marked man wher- 
ever he went. During the War he was prominent in the 
cause of the Union; and it is said that while in charge of 
the recruiting station at Elmira he secured the enroliment 
of 47,000 men. It was through his command of the Fifty- 
first New York Regiment of V-lunteers that he acquired the 
title of Colonel when the War ended. From that time until 
his death he was constantly engaged in public matters, as 
lawyer, editor, philanthropist and Christian. There was 
scarcely a public question in which he was not interested, 
and few on which he did not exert a very positive influ- 
ence. Of fine constitution, robust health, no one thought 
of him as likely to be taken away ; and when the news of 
his death came men felt on every hand that a most promi- 
nent factor in the life not only of the city but the country 
had been removed. 

Within a few weeks there had been indications of calcu- 
lus, and on Friday, March 24th, there was a consultation at 
his house for the purpose of making a thorough examina- 
tion and removal in case of necessity. Colonel Shepard’s 
kind heart and unwillingness to occasion even the slight- 
est anxiety on the part of his family and friends, prompted 
him to make it as private as possible, and he had taken 
means to secure the absence of the family. Mrs. Shepard 
had gone to look after the building of a summer home in 
Westchester County; the oldest daughter, Mrs. William 
J. Schieffelin, was at her own home; the next daughter 
was on the ocean; the son was at school; and the two 
youngest daughters, Alice, about sixteen, and Marguerite, 
about ten years old, had been enticed to an entertainment ; 
thus all the family were away. Soon after noon Dr. 
McLane, the family physician, and Dr. McBurney, the 
well-known surgeon, arrived, accompanied by Dr. McBuar- 
ney’s assistant and a trained nurse. Mr. Worrall, 
Colonel Shepard’s private secretary, was also at the house. 
The Colonel was in his usual high spirits and 
chatted gayly. Soonafter twelve o’clock all was in readi- 
ness. Previousexaminations having occasioned consider- 
able pain,1t was thought best at this time to use an 
anesthetic. Accordingly the first application of ether was 
made, the physicians expecting to give others. The effect 
of this first dose, however, startled them, producing al- 
most immediate nausea, poor breathing and showing evi- 
dence of oedema of the lungs, a swelling of the organs, the 
spaces of which become filled with liquid. Accordingly the 
administration of ether was stopped immediately and 
every effort was made to undo the work of the first applica- 
tion. Oxygen was given, but produced only temporary 
relief. For a few minutes only the Colonel came back into 
semi-consciousness, and a little after four o’clock death 
came. Assoonas there were indications of danger word 
was sent to Mrs. Schieffelin, but she was not at home and 
coulé net be found. Mrs. Shepard was due to arrive on the 
train soon after five o’clock. Word was immediately sent 
to Cornelius Vanderbilt, Dr. W. Seward Webb and 
Chauncey M. Depew at the Grand Central Station. Mrs. 
Webb went to meet her sister at the station and tell her 
the sad news. They arrived soon after five o’clock, and the 
wife was the first near relative to approach the deceased. 

Comparatively few learned of his death on Friday even- 
ing, March 24th, but on the next morning it was known 
through all the country. The flags of many of the up- 
town clubs and over The Mail and Express building were 
at half mast, and crape was hung over the door of the new 
building of that paper. Messages of sympathy and inter- 
est came in on every hand. Through Saturday, Sunday 
and Monday there were many references to the deceased 
man, and it was noticeable how widely cordial and sym- 
pathetic they were. Even those who had criticised him 
most earnestly in political and even in religious matters, 
united in expressing their recognition of his personal 
qualities and in honoring him for his sincere devotion to 
what he deemed to be right. Among the earliest messages 
to come in was one from ex-President Harrison in a tele- 
gram to Mrs. Shepard : 

“You have my deepest sympathy in your sore and sudden be- 
reavement.” 

The Mail and Express employés held a meeting on Satur- 
day afternoon, when addresses were made by John A. 
Schleicher, the editor, A. B. DeFrece, R. E. A. Dorr, the 
Rev. Dr. J. H. Knowles, R. C. Alexander, William R. 
Worrall and A. Willis Lightbourn. 

The Board of Managers of the American Sabbath Union 
pessed a resolution of sympathy and condolence eulogizing 
the Colonel for the valuable services rendered to the asso- 
ciation. Similar resolutions were passed by the branch in 








Chicago. Ata special meeting of the Press Club also, sim- 
ilar resolutions were passed and a committee appointed to 
attend the funeral. On Monday evening was held the 
usual meeting of the Presbyterian Union, and on motion 
of Dr. G. L. Shearer, seconded by Mr. Warner Van Nor. 
den, a resolution was adopted expressing their high appre- 
ciation of the efforts of Colonel Shepard to promote Chris. 
tian morality, maintain and extend the church of his chcice 
in the city, and his patronage of evangelical, educationa] 
and humane work beyond the limits of his own denomina- 
tion. 

One of the projects in which Colonel Shepard manifested 
a special interest was that of establishing an institute at 
Tarsus, in Asia Minor, to be called St. Paul’s Institute. 
He had furnished the greater part of the funds for this 
establishment, and had interested himself in the minutest 
details in regard toit. The trustees, at their meeting at 
the residence of Chancellor McCracken, passed resolutions 
of sympathy and paid their tribute to his integrity of pur- 
pose and Christian benevolence. There was no time to 
call a meeting of the Union League Club, but the Presj- 
dent, Gen. Horace Porter, issued a notice requesting the 
members to meet and proceed in a body to the funeral. 
Another organization in which he had always taken great 
interest was the club of the Sons of New York, composed 
of the wealthiest and best-educated colored men in the 
city. They met on Monday evening, and ‘passed resolu- 
tions of recognition of his life long service, and gratitude 
for his constant defense of their cause before the civilized 
world. Other clubs, as the Union League Club of Brook- 
lyn, passed similar resolutions. 

The funeral services were held on Tuesday morning, 
March 28th, commencing with a short private service held 
at the house at a quarter before ten o’clock, to which only 
members of the family and closest friends identified with 
the domestic circle were admitted. Dr. John Hall, Colo- 
nel Shepard’s pastor, conducted them. Colonel Shepard 
was passionately fond of flowers, and his many friends felt 
that there was no way in which they could better show 
their regard for him than by sending the most beautiful 
ones that could be found. The coffin itself was entirely 
covered with a pall of violets with ivy leaves entwined, 
and on the top rested Easter lilies and a large bunch of 
violets. Many of the floral tributes were sent beforehand 
to the church, among them a great wreath of dark pansies 
and a quantity of cut flowers from Mrs. William H. Van- 
derbilt, a large cross of orchids and a wreath of purple 
orchids from the Messrs. W. D. & John Sloane, the whole 
comprising one of the most beautiful floral displays ever 
seen. The procession from the house reached the church a 
little after ten o’clock. The pallbearers were the Hon. 
Chauncey M. Depew; John Sloane, Esq.; James Macdon- 
ough, Esq.; John A. Sleicher, Esq.; Logan C. Murray, 
Esq. ; Col. John J. McCook; John S. Kennedy, Esq. ; War- 
ner Van Norden, Esq. ; the Hon. Warner Miller; the Hon. 
Noah Davis. After them came the immediate family and 
relatives. The regular order of services of the Presbyte- 
rian Church was observed, Dr. Hall opening with prayer, 
after which was the singing of the hymn, “ Asleep in 
Jesus, blessed sleep.”” The Scripture selections were: Psa. 
20: 1, 2; 1 Pet. 1: 3-9; Johm 14: 1-3; 1 Cor. 15: 51-58;.1 
Thes. 4: 13-18. After reading them Dr. Hall made a brief 
address, as follows: 

** This service, as you know, is not for the benefit of him whose 
name and whose history are vividly present to our minds, tho we 
can no longer look upon his face. He is beyond our reach, and in 
no need of aid from us. 

“It is meant, in the first place, to be an acknowledgment of 
God. He whois held up to usin Scripture as the ideal of patience, 
said in his deep afflietion, not only to himself but to others, so 
that it could be recorded: ‘The Lord gave and the Lord hath 
taken away, blessed be the name of the Lord.’ So are mourners 
to say, when life is darkened for the time by his taking back a 
precious gift. God is acknowledged when we say openly: ‘Thy 
will be done!’ 

* And, in the next place our Creator is, ever and anon, giving 
us object lessons, that great truths may be clear to the intellect 
and impressed on the heart; and when we are in sorrow over 
personal losses, and in tender sympathy with the sorrowing, we 
may be expected to be teachable. We should hear the Master 
saying in such providences: ‘Come unto me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy-laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke 
upon you and learn of me, for Iam meek and lowly in heart ; and 
ye shall find rest unto your souls.’ 

* How thankful we ought to be that the God of grace has given 
usa revelation adapted toour conditions. Are we in health and 
vigor, he says ‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might,’ and rests it on the ground that we are hastening to the 
grave, when the working time here ends forever. 

“* Are we so absorbed in the things of the present and visible 
that we give little heed to the future and invisible? He says to 
us, one by one, in the Word, and he enforces it in his providence, 
‘Prepare to meet thy God.’ We are travelers through this 
world, but we are meant to be under ‘ the power of the world to 
come.’ Are we sensible, in sume degree, of the need of being pre- 
pared to meet God? All the tribes and nations of men have felt 
this need. Hence the altars, the sacrifices, the gifts, the self- 
inflicted penalties of their humanly devised or perverted re- 
ligions. He points us to the Lamb of God, the one divinely pro- 
vided victim that taketh away the sins of the world. 

“Do we realize that we are dealing with a righteous, a holy 
God and that we need righteousness to qualify us to stand before 
him? All men feel this in their inner nature until sin blinds the 
mind and hardens the heart utterly; and alas! they go about to 
establish their own righteousness. He offers Christ to us as sub- 
stitute and Savior. He—that suffering Redeemer—is the 
righteousness that God requires, that God provides, that God 
offers, that God accepts ; and when we receive him, believe in 
him, take him with the heart as our prophet, priest and king, we 
are accepted in the Beloved. So millions, thanks to God’s grace 
sing: 

: “* Rock of Ages cleft for me 
Let me hide myself in Thee; 


i the blood 
From thy riven side which flowed, 
Be of sin the double cure, 
Cleanse me from its guilt and power.’ 

“ And the same word that brings the ‘ glad tidings of great joy’ 
touches again and again, in every variety of form, the varying 
conditions in which we find ourselves in this life. Death is 4 
solemn event to the individual, and the thought of it is solem- 
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nizing, often terrifying. In that word the Divine Helper says 
* When thou passest through the waters I will be with thee, and 
through the rivers, they shall not overilow thee.’ 

“Yes, and when we stand in sorrow by the silent dead, who 
have trusted this Redeemer, when we look on the familiar fea- 
tures, when we remember the tones that came from those lips and 
the smiles that brightened the face and brightened us, and when 
the tear comes with the thought that never again shall we feel 
the touch of the kindly hand, then the words come to the mind, 
‘ Fallen asleep in Christ,’ and we hear the admonition, ‘I would 
not have you to be ignorant concerning them that are asleep.’ 

“Yes, and when we go to the cemetery—the sleeping place, 
and turn our eyes, dimmed with the tears of natural affection, 
into the grave, and are unutterably saddened, a voice from the 
Word—a voice from Heaven, is heard: ‘I am the resurrection 
and the life; he that believeth in me,tho he were dead, yet 
shall he live.’ Believing this as the assurance of a trusted Re- 
deemer, we can understand the words, like which uninspired 
genius never produced anything: ‘O, death, where is thy sting? 
O, grave, where is thy victory? 

“I need not tell you, dear friends, that this is the solid com- 
fort over the departure of Christians; that this is the consola- 
tion we take hold of to-day. Our friend, our fellow-worshiper 
and fellow-communicant in this church, our fellow-worker, did 
not confide in himself or his righteousness, or his services, but in 
the divine Redeemer. His position before the world you know, 
and I need not dwell onit. He wasknown to me as one deeply 
thankful for religious instruction early given to him, as enthusi- 
astic in his love for the Divine Word, as anxious to have that 
Word inthroned in his home and all domestic and social affec- 
tions consecrated thereby, and not only by public utterances, 
but by personal, conscientious, constant effort, honoring and 
sustaining the Divine institutions. 

“T may here say, and I say it with gratitude to God, some of 
the sweetest memories of my life are memories of intercourse 
with friends—not perfect, and not claiming to be, but saved by 
grace—when they were near, and sometimes—not always—con- 
sciously near, the gates of the heavenly city. Last Friday fore- 
noon my brother. whose earthly tabernacle only is with us, made 
me a Visit, the last he made in life. There are communications 
between pastor and people too sacred to be proclaimed, and [ 
could not calmly recall our words or trust myself to utter them ; 
but the spirit of them was: 

*** Nothing in my hand I bring, 
Simply to Thy Cross I cling.’ 

“ But let us turn from the past, and even from the present, to 
the future. How unlike the product is the seed in many forms 
of God’s creation! What an advance is the oak from the acorn! 
And the poor human body, the part of man over which death bas 
a temporary hold, is a seed in God’s hand, in the glorious work 
of human deliverance. ‘It is sown in weakness, it is raised in 
power; it issowna natural body, it is raised a spiritual body.’ 
Yes, in the great harvest day of the Lord it will be a glorious 
body, like that of the ascended Christ, a fitting frame for the 
living soul, then dispaying, as in a perfect picture, the image of 
God in knowledge, righteousness and true holiness. 

“Now, my fellow-mourners, there are two classes of you—the 
dividing line, not race or country or rank, but your standing 
toward Christ. Have you accepted, given yourself to him? Yes? 
Then ye are in him, as good as dead in him, as risen with him. 
‘Set your affections on things above where he sitteth.’ As it is 
in the words of the Apostle, heard by you hundreds of times on 
occasions like this, ‘ Be ye stedfast "—fixed in your convictions 
and pronounced in their defense, even tho men count you nar- 
row, obstinate, and so forth—‘be ye stedfast, unmovable,’ not 
the slaves of the world, not unstable as water, not laboring to 
shape yourselves as the world or fashion or the like would have 
you to be, and ‘always abounding in the work of the Lord, foras- 
much as ye know that your labor is not in vain in the Lord.’ 

“ And the other class—shall I take no notice of its members? 
Iam a preacher of the Gospel; let me plead with you who have 
not believed and rested upon Jesus to come to him, to give your- 
selves to him, and so to link together this life and the nextina 
glorious unity: ‘ Whether I live, I live unto the Lord, or whether 
I die, [die unto the Lord; whether I live, therefore, or die, I am 
the Lord’s,’” 


The address was followed by the hymn ‘“‘ My faith looks 
up to thee,” and after announcement of the interment, the 
services closed with ‘‘ Rock of ages, cleft for me’’ and the 
benediction. 

A large number of representative delegations were 
poem, together with many prominent citizens, as fol- 
Ows : . 

The American Sabbath Union, the State Bar Associa- 
tion, the Presbyterian Church and officers, the Presbyteri- 
an Union, the New York Sabbath Observance Committee, 
the American Bible Society, St. Paul’s Institute at Tarsus, 
the Union League Club, the New York Press Club, the 
Republican County Committee, the Republican Club, the 
the Chamber of Commerce, the Brooklyn Union League 
Club, the Republican Association of the Twenty-first as- 
sembly District, the Shepard Rifles, the New York Typo- 
thete, the American Bank Note Company, the Clionia 
Society of the College of the City of New York, and the 
Mail and Express. 

From the American Sabbath Union: the Rev. Dr. J. H. 
Knowles, General Secretary ; the Rev. Dr. James M. King, 
the Rev. Dr. R. S. MacArthur, the Rev. Dr. Joachim EI- 
mendorf, and Col. A. S. Bacon. 

From the State Bar Association: A. V. W. Van Vechten, 
Vice President for the First District; E. G. Whittaker, 
Charles A. Peabody, Austin Abbott, and Dorman B. Eaton. 

From the Presbyterian Union: Dr. Gecrge W. F. Birch, 
Dr.George L. Shearer, Dr.Charles L. Thompson, Dr. George 
R. Paxton, Col. A. P. Ketchum, and Scott Foster. 

From the Republican Club: W. R. Worrall, James 
Phillips, Jr., Roswell G. Horr, John Furd, Cephas Brain- 
erd, James Talcott, and John W. Vrooman. 

From the Union League Club: President Horace Porter, 
z Seaver Page, Thomas C. Acton, Henry Sloan, and Jesse 

gman, 

From the Union League Club of Brooklyn: President 
Charles S. Whitney, Howard M. Smith, Francis H. Wilson, 
oo B. Rogers, Jr., William H. Williams, and Henry 

wen, 

From the Chamber of Commerce: William E. Dodge, 

orris K. Jesup, John H. Inman, Orlando B. Potter, John 
H. Kemp, J. Edward Simmons, and Joseph J. O’Donohue. 

From the Mail and £xpress: Robert C. Alexander, 
William R. Worrall, A. B. de Frece and R. E. A. Dorr. 

Among others who were present were E. F. Pierce, State 
Superintendent of Insurance ; Mr. and Mrs. Russell B. 

Tison, ex-Mayor Abram S. Hewitt, ex-Mayor William 
R. Grace, Postmaster Cornelius Van Cott, Henry G. Mar- 
yond, G ssman Little, Henry C. Bowen, Clarence 
Re Bowen, Judge Peabody, William L. Skidmore, the 
M ae Pailip Schaff, Theodore L. de Vinne and John 
After the services, the coffin was removed from the 
.and conveyed 
mere a ferryboat was ready to tak 
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THE SOUTH END FREE ART EXHIBITION. 





BY ALVAN F. SANBORN. 





EARLY in January of the present year a conference of 
public-spirited men and women at the Andover House ex- 
pressed itself so strongly in favor of a free art exhibition 
for the people at the South End of Boston that a commit- 
tee was appointed to take the matter in charge. 

This committee added to its own numbers (as it had 
been empowered to do by the conference) representative 
social workers, artists, art patrons and business men. A 
judicious division of labor was secured by the formation 
of a number of sub-committees, chief among them a 
finance Committee, a committee on “ centers of influence,” 
to win the co-operation of churches, labor organizations, 
schools and clubs, a soliciting committee and a hanging 
committee. 

The city generously offered the ground floor of the old 
Franklin Schoolhouse rent free for four weeks as an ex- 
hibition hall. This building is a familiar landmark, near 
the corner of Dover and Washington Streets, a location 
which has been seized on as a strategic point by the pur- 
veyors of amusement, and which, as the junction of a 
down-town and cross-town highway, is the busiest corner 
of the South End. The building is thus equally accessible 
to the degraded tenement-house district of South Boston 
and the South Cove and the dreary boarding-house district 
to the north of Washington Street. Furthermore, it is of 
brick and so detached from other buildings as to be in 
little danger from fire. 

How far the suceess of the exhibition has been due to 
this building is not easily determined ; it would certainly 
have been difficult to secure pictures of people for any other 
hall in the heart of the South End. Picture owners justly 
demand reasonable security for their treasures, and the in- 
different populace cannot be beguiled far from the side- 
walk. Unfortunately, they are not all like our little 
Italian music-boy friend, who, on the first day, came direct 
to the hall from the newspaper office, and, putting art be- 
fore business, slowly made the rounds of the exhibit with 
his papers under his arm, 

Fully half of the visitors would not have found the exhi- 
bition on a side street, and many would have refused to 
climb a single flight of stairs for it. Embryonic art-love is 
neither courageous nor persistent. As it is, laboring men 
like to drop in during their nooning, children after school, 
and shopgirls in the course of their evening promenade on 
Washington Street. 

Once a safe building was assured, there was no trouble 
in getting exhibits. The wealthy picture owners of the 
Back Bay responded so willingly (in spite of the fact 
their names were not to be made public) that the hanging 
committee found their main work to be one of selection. 
This work they did admirably, bearing in mind the need 
of certain concessions to popular taste without in any 
material degree sacrificing the interests of good art. By 
choosing pieces of different periods, schools and nationali- 
ties in such diverse media as oil, water color, crayon, glass 
and plaster, with such diverse themes as the figure, land- 
scape, marine, genre and still life, the double purpose was 
served of suggesting the range of art and affording an en- 
tertainment of pleasing variety. 

While the pictures were being collected and hung public 
curiosity was excited by large wall posters, artistic window 
cards and such exploitation as the leaders of the organized 
life of the neighborhood are wont toindulgein. The 128 
exhibits ultimately chosen were insured for $75,000, moved 
to the hall under the immediate supervision of one of Bos- 
ton’s most reliable art firms, and there put under the care 
of a professional curator and assistants. Night watchmen 
were also employed. 

Next to the building the factors that have contributed 
most to success are a descriptive catalog and the constant 
attendance of intelligent guides whose business it is, by 
circulating about the hall, to engage visitors in conversa- 
tion with regard to the pictures. The catalog was pre- 
pared with great care and is a marvel of clearness, sim- 
plicity and,good sense. In illustration of these qualities, 
note the description of Adrian Moreau’s pastel, ‘“ The 
Luke”: 

“The most wonderful example of a picture made only with 
colored chalk, just such as we use at school on blackboards. It 
is after sunset, and the children are going home from a fishing 
party, the older boy pulling in the boat. The country is France, 
and the little girl has been gathering daisies and red poppies, 
which do not grow wild in America. See the lily-pads and flag- 
root. In order to get the sense of distance, follow the curving line 
of the shore of the pond.” 


The catalogs were on sale at two cents each, but even 
this nominal price was practically prohibitive in the case 
of many children. A little colored girl, for instance, came 
up to me one day with: ‘‘ How much be dem cards ?” and 
when I told her “ Two cents,’ “‘Golly !’’ she ejaculated, 
‘*T’se only got one.”? The advantage of charging for the 
catalogs lies in the increased respect with which they are 
treated. 

The guides are members of the Art Students’ League, 
students of Wellesley College, and artists and connoisseurs 
from various parts of the city. Strangely enough both 
guides and guided find real pleasure in the relation; the 
latter in feeling themselves made welcome and in discov- 
eving beauties that would have otherwise escaped them, 
and the former in being a real help to appreciative people 
whose lives have perforce been narrower than their own 
and in observing the originality, naivete and piquancy of 
their judgments. 

The double fear that the people might resent approaches 
and that the helpers might patronize seems to have been 
baseless ; as are many other fears that have todo with 
these bugaboos, sensitiveness and patronage. In fact, it 
is no uncommon thing for a visitor to shake hands with 


his cicerone at parting and to invoke a thousand blessings 
upon him for “‘ giving the poor people a chance.” 

For all that it is next to impossible to root out the idea 
that the whole affair is a skillfully cloaked business spec- 
ulation, an idea that reflects not so much on those who 
hold it as on the community whose commercialism begets 
it. 
A ballot is being taken to ascertain which picture is best 
liked, and in this connection it has become necessary to 
put up a placard announcing that nothing is to be won by 
any one as a result of the vote. ‘‘ Then it’s only a matter 
of entry,” finally ejaculated a much-perplexed man, bright- 
ening as he fancied he saw in that word entry a gleam of 
light. The ballot is also misapprehended in other ways, as 
by an honest carpenter the other day: ‘‘ And you don’t go 
by the frame ;-it’s only just the picture ?” was his query. 

Henry Sandhawm’s “‘ Village Smithy ”’ is the prime favor- 
ite. The apologetic remark of one who voted for it, “I 
mostly work at that trade,’”’ accounts for some of its favor; 
but the fact that it represents a familiar scene in a manner 
so intensely realistic that it makes no demand upon the 
imagination accounts for more. In general only those pic- 
tures attract notice that bear some very direct relation to 
prosaic every-day life, and the tendency is strong to put 
opinions into terms of this life. Thus did the washer- 
woman who characterized the collection as a ‘“‘ right clean 
lot o’ duds.”” The children are more imaginative, and show 
in their votes a subtler appreciation of beauty. 

A few words as to results. The hall is open daily, Sun- 
days included, from noon to 10 P.M., and the average 
attendance thus far has been over 1,500. On Sunday, March 
26th, it was 3,000. If these figures imply anything, they 
imply that the time is ripe for a popularization of art, and 
of fine art as distinguished from industrial art. 

That the exhibits are a civilizing force, is clear from the 
reverential manner in which the threshold is crossed and 
the decorum of the visit. No regular police surveillancé 
has been found necessary ; better still, the exhibition has 
taken a real hold on the life of the neighborhood. The 
scholars in the adjacent public schools are even now writ- 
ing compositions upon the pictures ; and groups of people 
connected with the college settlements and with working- 
men’s and workingwomen’s clubs are listening to art talks 
that have adirect bearing upon them. There is also an 
awakening to the fact that the city Art Museum has been 
shamefully neglected, which is already taking tangible 
shape in “ personally conducted” visits, 

Finally, the exhibition has proved a social success in 
that it has brought widely separated classes into natural 
and cordial relations. The poor have, if only for an hour, 
laid aside their distrust of the rich, while the rich have 
been taught that the obligation is upon them to share with 
the community the beautiful things wealth provides, and 
that it is in accordance with the spirit of the present to 
recognize the obligation. 

With such a beginning the plan of holding annual exhi 
bitions on the same spot opens up an endless vista of de- 
lightful social and esthetic possibilities. In this way only 
can the real responsiveness of the common people to the 
influence of the beautiful be fully tested. A single four 
weeks’ exhibition is no infallible touchstone. 

Boston, Mass. 
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THE Spring Exhibition (sixty-eighth annual exhibition) 
of the National Academy of Design, opened on March 27th, 
will continue until May 18th, 








Sanitary. 
HOW DIPHTHERIA IS. DIFFUSED. 


THERE are few country towns where there cannot be 
seen a flourishing currant bush growing in the earth that 
has been gradually deposited in the cleft of anelm or maple 
tree, by the subsidence of the dust of the air; and we have 
heard of a sizable maple tree, growing in the cleft whence 
the cement, has fallen out, between two stones of the cor- 
nice of a lofty church. Would it ever occur to anybody to 
imagine that these growths are anything other than the 
result of a currant seed and an elm seed, planted in the re- 
spective localities where they arefound? The first was 
probably carried by a bird, the second borne on the wings 
of the wind, till each found its soil, and thenceforth pro- 
ceeded to grow. Some seeds seem to follow certain races. 
The common plantain is so sure to be found in the 
wake of the European peoples, that the Indians call it 
“the white man’s footstep” ; and it is surprising how many 
towns have, growing within their limits, some fiowering 
plant that was once a garden favorite, which has been dis- 
placed by a more popular blossom, but which has taken its 
revenge by sowing itself far and wide, till it has come to be 
regarded as a weed if not a nuisance; and the uniformity 
in a great number of places with which its prevalence is 
attributed to some spinster ‘“‘ who went on a journey and 
brought back the seed of a flower that is now a genuine 
plague ’’ is commended to the myth chasers. 

It is now perfectly understood that the zymotic—i.e., the 
catching” diseases—are produced by the growth within 
our bodies of plants from microscopical seeds; and that one 
of the most hopeful ways of extirpating these diseases is 
to destroy and prevent the diffusion of the seeds. 

When, in 1861, Napoleon the Little reached out to found 
a new empire sustained by French bayonets in Mexico, hig 
army had in it men who were suffering from diphtheris 
and who brought the disease into a country where it had 
never been seen or heard of before. The evanescent glories 
of Maximilian soon faded, the remnant of the French sol- 
diers went back, leaving behind tliem the evil legacy of 
this disease, which one of the foremost of Mexican doctors 
lately testified in the American Public Health Association, 
it is impossible to dislodge or conquer, so very unintelligent 
are the common people, and so very inefficient in taking 
proper steps for disinfection. 





Of all the diseases produced by these infinitesimal bacilli, 
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this is the most to be dreaded, from the ease with which it 
passes from person to person, the great percentage of 
deaths, and the formidable injuries it often leaves benind 
in survivors. 

Nearly every one can recall instances of “‘ mysterious” 
attacks of diphtheria ; andthe relation of one or two recent 
experiences in New York will perhaps lead house buyers 
and apartment renters to inquire a little moreclosely than 
they usually do into the previous history of the health of 
the families who have been the occupants of the buildings 
iu which they purpose to locate. 

In November, 1891, Dr. Louis Fischer, a diligent ob- 
server and student of bacteriological diseases, was called 
to see a child, living in an apartment house, who had had 
no exposure, apparently, but who certainly had the dis- 
ease. In trying to fathom the mystery of how this only 
and preciously guarded child had been thus smitten, it 
was learned that in the previous winter, a child had had 
diphtheria in this apartment, that another case occurred 
within a few days on the floor above, and another on the 
floor below on the same side of the hall, while on the 
other side it did not break out. There is not lacking evi- 
dence that it is carried from floor to floor by the sewer- 
pipe; but in the case under consideration, the. apartment 
consisted of a sitting room, a kitchen, and a bedroom—the 
kitchen between the other two, and supplied with a pump 
to serve fresh water and a sink to catth all soiled water. 
Underneath this sink was a trap, which, while a partial 
barrier, may be reasonably supposed to absorb noxious 
gases comingfrom the sewer. A plumber showed to Dr. 
Fischer a trap that had greasy mud three-quarters of an 
inch deep in it, that was of course formed by the precipita- 
tion from the waste-laden streams that are constantly 
passing through it. Of course, the kitchen is always 
warm, and this trap sediment becomes a culture medium 
for auy germs that may find lodgment there, and the heat 
of the stove will, likely, develop them; and in winter when 
windows are closed, and the fresh air cannot get at them, 
they will find out their victim, if perchance there is a child 
or a person who has the slightest abrasion of the throat, 
or who isat the time physically below par. SoDr. Fischer 
makes the following précis of the situation. 

1. Asudden development of diphtheria in a previously 
healthy child. 

2. The existence of astench arising from sewer gas in 
the same room wherein our patient sleeps and lives, espe- 
cially on stormy days, and coexisting with poor ventila- 
tion. 

8. The fact that cases of diphtheria have previously de- 
veloped at different times in the same house on different 
floors. 

Of course, the sewer pipes receive all the rinsings from 
brushes, garments, cuspidors, etc., and equally of course in 
ninety-five cases out of a hundred they have had no proper 
disinfection—e.g., a child with septic diphtheria had been 
ordered local applications of tanno-glycerin, put on with a 
camel’s hair brush ; t he brush always removed pieces of 
the membrane swarming with these virulent bacilli, and 
the brush was taken to the water pump and plenty of 
water was allowed to run through the fibers, to ‘ thor- 
oughly cleanse it,” the doctor in charge said. Dr. Fischer 
took a few hairs from the brush after washing, and found 
them full of bacteria—diphtheria bacilli and others; and 
he justly says it taught him two things—the uselessness of 
tannin against diphtheria, and the fresh danger arising 
from swabbing a dipbtheritic throat with a camel’s-hair 
brush ; and we ask, Did the bits of membrane go off sewer- 
borne to the ocean, or did they lodge in a filthy trap to be 
warmed into new activity at some later date? Bits of 
membrane have been found alive with the bacillus seven 
months after being coughed up, and nobody knows that 
this is the limit. So vigilantly inquire what diseases have 
infested the premises you propose to occupy, and do not 
feel that because the case above described was in a small 
tenement it does not touch your case. There are some pre- 
tentious apartments bearing high rents that are by no 
means above suspicion ; and we recall one of the medium 
class where diphtheria has claimed victims annually for 
four years, once sweeping off four out of five unusually ro- 
bust children ; and where from appearances the “‘ disin- 
fecting corps’’ did their work iu a very slighting and per- 
functory manner. 








School and College. 


PRESIDENT ANDREWS, of Brown University, and Dean 
Snow, of the Woman’s College adjunct to the university, 
have issued a circular in the interest of the college, show- 
ing what has been done and what is intended. The cor- 
poration of the university voted in September, 1891, to 
open all its examinations to women. In June, 1892, it 
voted to open all its degrees to women. In the same 
month it opened to women already holding bachelors’ de- 
grees and to other women of liberal education securing 
special permission, all the courses of instruction intended 
for graduate students on the same terms as to men. So 
far as its graduate department is concerned, the university 
now places women on exactly the same footing as men. 
Tn respect to instruction, examinations, degrees and, sub- 
stantially, expenses, the two sexes are treated alike. The 
university also offers to examine all women candidates in 
undergraduate studies, and to confer its degrees on those 
who are successful in these examinations. The circular 
Says: 

“The considerable number of women candidates for under- 
graduate examinations has induced a number of gentlemen in 
the faculty to institute systematic preparation for these examina- 
tions. Classes are formed in al! the branches elected, and are 
instructed by the same men who have in charge the correspond- 
ing classes inside the university. There has thus sprung into ex- 
istence a women’s college, technically and legally under the uni- 
versity only so far as its examinations are concerned, yet in 
effect a department of the university, so closely connected are 
examinations with the instruction therefor.” 








---- Yale, in the new revision of its course,has added 
very greatly to its list of electives. The number of courses 
offered in the prospectus of 1898 and 1894 is 147, against 128 
last year and 120 the year before. Of these are 13 in phi- 
losophy, 7 in political science and law, 10 in history, 24 in 
modern languages, 12 in English literature, 26 in ancient 
languages, 10 in biblical literature, 4 in the fine arts, 20 in 
physical science, 3 in music, The largest increase is in the 
natural and physical sciences,7. Battell chapel is to be 
enlarged, so as to give accommodations for 300 additional 
students, making its capacity 900. For the expenses of the 
enlargement Robbins Battell and his sister, Mrs. Eldridge, 
give $25,000. The enlargement is supposed to indicate that 
the policy of compulsory chapel attendance will be. con- 
tinued. President Dwight is understood to be strongly in 
favor of it, tho many of the faculty are not unwilling to 
have a change. 


....-The curriculum of Wellesley College has been read- 
justed so as to secure a larger number of electives. About 
one-third of the studies necessary for a degree are free 
electives, one-third are electives chosen by the faculty and 
one-third are required studies. The subjects absolutely 
required are: mathematics, philosophy, English composi- 
tion, physiology and hygiene and Bible study. Every stu- 
dent must take also one language and two sciences ; yet in 
the case of a large part of this nominally required work 
there enters the element of choice. Thus, the student may 
satisfy the language requirements by electing either Greek, 
Latin, Anglo-Saxon, French, German, italian or Spanish. 


....-The Board of Trustees of Indiana University have 
elected Prof. Joseph Swain to succeed Dr. J. M. Coulter as 
President of the University. Professor Swain is now at 
the head of the department of applied mathematics at 
Leland Stanford University. It is believed that he will 
accept. 

....Michigan University will now be in easier circum- 
stances financially and be able to pay better salaries to its 
professors, a law levying an annual tax of one-sixth of a 
mile per dollar of taxable property in the State, having 
been passed by the Legislature. 


.... The faculty of Syracuse University have granted the 
petition of the seniors to abolish the system of commence- 
ment speakers, and substitute for graduation orations an 
address by some eminent man. 








Personals. 


THE death of General Beauregard left Gen. E. Kirby 
Smith as the last of the Confederate generals of high rank ; 
and he has now passed away. For some time he has been 
Professor of Mathematics at the University of Sewanee, 
Tenn. He was born in St. Augustine, Fla., in 1824, gradu- 
ated at West Point in 1845, and served in the Mexican War, 
where he was breveted for gallantry at Cerro, Gordo, and 
Contereras. From 1849 to 1852 he was Assistant Professor 
of Mathematics at West Point. He then served in the 
Cavalry on the Indian frontier. After the opening of the 
War he was rapidly promoted, and commanded the De- 
partment of East Tennessee. In 1863 he was sent to ergan- 
ize Arkansas and Louisiana. He established factories, 
bought machinery from England, and made his Depart- 
ment so independent that his army was the lest to surren- 
der. After the close of the War he was for two years 
President of the Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph Company, 
then Chancellor of the University of Nashville until 1875, 
when he was appointed Professor of Mithematics at the 
University of Sewanee, which place he has held until now. 
For two years his health has been declining, but only re- 
cently has he been dangerously ill. His death was caused 
by a severe cold. 


...-The briefest and perhaps the best description of the 
late M. Taine was given by M. Francisque Sarcey in an 
interview with a reporter of one of the Paris papers, a day 
or two after the death of the historian. He said: 

““He was interested in everything, and he occupied himself 
with everything, sometimes with passion, but always with close 
attention. He aimed at the aggregation of philosophy, but at the 
same time he cultivated mathematics, physics, natural sciences, 
history, music, drawing, and the modern: languages, which he 
acquired thoroughly. I really didn’t know what he was ignorant 
of. He was a living encyclopedia; and the most remarkable 
thing about him was that the prodigious mass of knowledge 
which he continually crammed into his ever-open mind was or- 
ganized in it withvut difficulty, and became ranged in an order 
so mathematical that at the first call upon his memory each par- 
ticle came out of its place and appeared either upon paper or in 
his conversation. We used to be astonished at his universality. 
One of the familiar phrases of About when we needed informa- 
tion was, ‘ Let us search the mighty gatherer.’” 


....-The new Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Morton, of 
Nebraska, is a practical farmer, and declares that he can 
husk more corn in a given time than any man west of the 
Missouri River. ‘‘I think nothing of husking 200 bushels 
in aday when the weather is propitious,” hesays. In a 
“shucking match” with ex-Senator Van Wyck, of Ne 
braska, a few years ago, Mr. Morton claims to have beaten 
his rival badly in a stretch of six hours. The prize in that 
contest was a sorrel colt, which the Secretary still pos- 
sesses 


.... The late President, Mr. Hayes, acted as an arbitrator 
in the question pending between the Argentine Republic 
and Paraguay in regard to the possession of the district 
and town of Villa Occidental. His award was favorable 
to the Paraguayans, who changed the name of the place to 
that of Villa Hayes, and recently the Government, on hear- 
ing of his death, ordered the observance of an official 
mourning for one week. 


....Edward A. Bowers, nominated as Assistant. Com- 
missioner of the Land Office, has been for some time the 
counsel of the National Forestry Association and is thus 
specially fitted to carry out with intelligence and. energy 

















the admirable policy of extending and protecting the for- 
est. reservations in the West, begun with such excellent 
results by Secretary Noble. 


....The marriage. of Prince Ferdinand, of Bulgaria, and 
the Princess Marie Louise, of Parma, will take place on 
April 10th, in the Villa Pianore, near Pietra Santa, Viareg- 
gio. A series of brilliant entertainments will precede and 
follow the wedding, which is attracting more attention in 
Europe than any event of the kind in many years. 


-..-.James Mulligan, famous for his.connection with the 
Blaine-Fisher letters, is very sick in Boston, He has been 
a Presbyterian through life, but recently he sent for one of 
the Jesuit Fathers of St. Mary’s Church, North End, to be 
received into the Catholic faith. 


----The remains of the murdered Bishop Hannington 
have been found by Bishop Tucker and his party and taken 
to Uganda where they will probably be buried in the 
Uganda Cathedral. 








Music. 


BY E, IREN XZUS STEVENSON. 








FRoM the Bureau of Music of the Chicago Exposition 
has come the statement of the entertainments to be given 
according to the last adjustment of the full program be- 
tween the middle of May and October. A considerable 
number of dates necessarily are left open still, and the Bul- 
letin is subject to changes. Since it was compiled, too 
additional arrangements have been made with musical 
associations, orchestral and vocal, the names of which do 
not appear below.in the program’s course; and August ap- 
pears to be yet a period with too many uncertainties in it for 
its bulletin to be issued. Up tothe end of July, however 
the following is the bill : ; 


May 15th, Monday....Boston Symphony Orchestra (Music Hall) 
“" 16th, Tuesday....  “ “ “ ow 
“ 19th, Friday. ....Symphony Society of New York “ * 

“ 20th, Saturday. ‘ oo oe ue “ ty ay “* 

May 22d, Monday..... 
‘“ 23d, Tuesday.... | Chamber-music concerts. by the Kneisel 
“ 24th, Wednesda ( Quartet, of Boston, in Recital Hall. 


[The initial choral performances of the 
Exposition. Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah,” 
will be sung by the Apollo Club of 
Chicago (numbering 600 voices); 
Haydn’s “Creation,” by the Chicago 
Festival Chorus. (numbering 1,200 
voices); and the Exposition “Children’s 
Chorus” (numbering 1,400 voices), will 
give programs. of songs and part 
songs. Several soloists will take part 
in each concert. 

Festival by representative choral socie- 
ties of the Eastern States. Three con- 
certs in Festival Hall; massed chorus 
of 2,000; orchestra of 200; organ; and 
eminent soloists. The works chosen 
are the following: For June 7th, the 
Cantata, “ Festo Ascensionis Christi,” 
Bach, and “Israel in Egypt ” (Selec- 
tions), Handel. June 8th, “Elijah,” 
Mendelssohn; and on June 9th the 
“ Hallelajah”’ Cantata, Opus 50, by A. 
Becker, and portions of the sacred 
opera of ** Moses,” by Rubinstein; and 
also selections from Wagner's “* Mas- 
tersingers of Nuremberg.” 


For the concerts, choral and other of 
these dates, will be given programs 
that will include “The Messiah” and 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, and the 
following works by American compos- 
ers:—John K. Paine: Music to “ di- 
pus Tyrannus,” “ Tempest Music” (for 
Orchestra), “An Island Fantasy " (for 
Orehestra), Sympkony No.1, “Spring.” 
—George W. Chadwick: Symphony No. 
2; Overture, “*Melpomene”; Cantata, 
“Phenix Expirans."—Arthur Foote: 
Overture, “ Francesca da Rimini,” Ser- 
enade for String Orchestra, Quartet 
for Pianoforte and Strings.—George F. 
Bristow : Oratorio, ** The Great Repub- 
lic”; Overture, <= “ Jibbenainosay.”— 
Arthur Bird: Suite for Orchestra.— 
Harry Rowe Shelly: Suite for Orches- 
tra.—Ad. M. Foerster: Festival March 
for Ochestra. Besides these will be 
given compositions by E. A. McDow- 
ell, Templeton Strong and Frank Van 
der Stucken. Alsoin this month will 
occur on the Mth, 16th, 28th and 30th, 
the oratorio concerts of the Chicago 
Apollo Club, which will be heard in 
“The Messiah” and in Bach's “St. 

Matthew Passion-music.” 

Indianapolis Festival Association (Con- 
ductor, F. X. Arens) and Cleveland 
Vocal Society (Conductor, Alfred Ar- 

thur). Music Hall. 

St. Paul and Minneapolis Choral Asso- 
ciations (Conductor, 8, A. Baldwin). 
Music Hall. 


{Festival by first section of choral socie- 
ties of the Western States. Three con- 
certs in Festival Hall; massed chorus 
of 1,500; orchestra of 200; organ; and 
eminent soloists. The program for the 
three days will be this :;—For June Zist, 
the “Utrecht Jubilate” of Handel, and 


May 24th, Wednesday 
“ 25th, Thursday.. 1 
“ 26th, Friday..... 





June 7th, Wednesday || 
“ 8th, Thursday.. 4 
“ 9th, Friday...... 





sa Toda... | 


“ ist, Wednesday 
23d, Friday..... 
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Performance in Music Hall of Brahms’s 
“A German Requiem,” by Cincinnati 
Festival Association, Mr. Theodore 
Thomas, Conductor. 

Concert in Music Hall by Arion Society 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. Conductor, Arthur 
Classen. 

Concerts in Music Hall by New York 
Liederkranz Society. Heinrich Zoll- 


June 24th, Saturday... 


* 2th, Tuesday.... | 


July 7th, Friday..... 
“ 8th, -vssarsei 


“ 10th, Monday.. ner, Conductor. 
a Another three days’ choral festival by 
second section of choral sovieties of the 
“ 42th, Wednesday Western States; 3 concerts in Festival 
“ 43th, Thurdsay.. { Hall; massed chorus of 1,500; orches- 
“ 44th, Friday ..... tra of 200; organ and eminent soloists, 


repeating the program of the Festival 
l given June 21st, 22d, 23d. 


“ 20th, Thursday .. cs in Festival Hall by American 


“ 2ist, Friday ..... Union of Swedish Societies. 


“ 92d, Saturday... 


“ 97th, Thursday.. } Festival by United Scandinavian Socie- 
28th, Friday ..... ties in Festival Hall. 


Also in July will be given a series of symphonic concerts 
in which Dr. Hans Richter will conduct a performance 
of the Ninth Symphony included. The scheme for 
music for September is also not yet elaborated, altho it is 
understood that in that month Mr. Camille Saint-Saens, 
of Paris, and Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, of England, will visit 
the Exposition, conducting several programs of their own 
choral and instrumental works in both Festival Hall and 
Music Hall. Mr. Saint-Saens will also appear as organist 
and in chamber concerts. Many outdoor concerts by lesd- 
ing brass bands are arranged for, and will be prominent 
incidents in these weeks. 

The following-named American concert organists have 
been invited to give organ recitals, using the Exposition 
organ now being built by Messrs. Farrand & Votey, of 
Detroit, for Festival Hall: Samuel P. Warren, of New 
York ; William C. Carl, of New York ; Frank Taft, of New 
York ; George E. Whiting, of Boston ;S B.Whitney, of Bos- 
ton; R. Huntington, Woodman of Brooklyn; David D. 
Wood, of Philadelphia ; Samuel A. Baldwin, of Saint Paul; 
and the following Chicago organists Clarence Eddy, Harri- 
son M. Wild, Louis Falk, Walter E. Hall, Wilhelm 
Middelschulte. 

Holy Week’s recurrence removed the focus of musical 
interest last week, as usual, from the concert-rooms into 
the churches. The transference was more than ever com- 
pleted on Easter Sunday, witb the most elabor~te and ad- 
vertised proofs of the ecclesiastical and popular favor the 
process receives. The peculiarly solemn offices of the 
Catholic ritual, between Wednesday and the end of the 
services of Saturday (many of which are now carefully ob- 
served in the Protestant Episcopal churches of the city), 
are always an acceptable if austere reminder of that far- 
away epoch in ecclesiastical history when a distinctively 
religious style in all music intended as the accompaniment 
to religious service was demanded ; its fitness made self- 
evident; and the encroachments of merely secular esthet- 
icism checked. Contrariwise, Easter Sunday hereahouts 
goes to the full extreme in its present contempt for defin- 
ing lines betwixt music, which may be in itself admirably 
beautiful, but that has so little of churchly character and 
association as to be—especially when heard within a 
church’s walls—an impudent and complicated sham. For 
such a state of things some of the very greatest of com- 
posers are responsible ; but composers are not so much to 
blame as the inaction of church authorities, far and wide. 
The matter is either temporized with, on this or that argu- 
ment, or its consideration is dismissed cavalierly, season by 
season, festival by festival. The curious who crowd from 
the very pavements to listen are not tempted to pray, much 
less to remain, or to come again to pray. They may be 
charmed. They may give liberally as the collection-boxes 
are passed. But would it not be better frankly to sell 
tickets in the first place for what is not religion but enter- 
tainment ? 

An interesting concert was given in the Music Hall on 
Thursday night, under the National Conservatory’s aus- 
pices, when were awarded the prizes for new works under- 
taken in various departments of composition, offered some 
time ago to American musicians. The allotment was as 
follows: For the best symphony, $500, to Mr. Henry 
Schoenfeld, for one in G major entitled “‘ The Rural”; $200 
to Mr. Joshua Phippen for the best Concerto (for the 
pianoforte); to Mr. Frederick Bullard $300 for the best 
Suite for strings; and $300 to Mr. Horatio W. Parker for 
the best cantata, his work being named ‘“‘The Dream 
King’s Love.” No opera submitted was adjudged worthy 
the prize offered—$1,000. The successful works were per- 
formed, their composers and Dr. Dvorak, assisting. The 
libretto prize has not yet been determined. The audience 
included many professional musical people, and was of 
the kindliest sort toward prize-winners and works and 

performance, 








Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


.-..A large number of nominations have been made dur- 
ing the week. Of these the most prominent are : 


Thomas F. Bayard, of Delaware, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Great Britain. 

To be Envoys Extraordinary and Ministers Plenipotentiary : 
James D. Porter, of Tennessee, to Chile; James A. McKenzie, of 
Kentucky, to Peru; Lewis Baker, of Minnesota, to Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica and Salvador; Pierce M. B. Young, of Georgia, to 
Guatemala and Honduras; Edwin Dun, of Ohio (now Secretary 
 Lacation at Japan), to Japan. 

be Consuls-General: Samuel E. Morss, of Indiana, to Paris; 
Pad Dillard, of Mississippi, to Guayaquil. 

To be Consuls: L. D. Shaffer, of West Virginia, to Stratford, 
Ontario; Harrison B. Williams, of Missouri, to Vera Cruz; M. P. 
Pendleton, of Maine, to Pictou; ; Theodore M. Stephan, of Illinois, 

to Annaberg ; William 7. Townes, of Virginia, to Rio de Janeiro; 








Claude Meeker, of Ohio, to Bradford ; G. W. Chancellor, of Mary- 
land, to Havre; Allan B. Morse, of Michigan,toGlasgow George 
F. Parker, New York, to Birmingham. 

Herman Stump, of Maryland, to be Superintendent of Immi- 
gration, vice William D. Owen, resigned. 

Felix A. Reeve, of Tennessee, to be Solicitor of the Treasury. 

William H. Seaman, of Wisconsin, to be United States District 
Judge for the Eastern District of Wisconsin. 


Albert B. Fall, of New Mexico, to be Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court for the Territory of New Mexico. 


William Edmund Curtis, of New York, to be Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 


Charles S. Hamlin, of Massachusetts, to be Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury. 


James H. Eckels, of Illinois, to be Comptroller of the Currency. 
James F. Meline, of the District of Columbia, to be Assistant 
Treasurer. 

.-As the time approaches for carrying into effect the 
Geary Law, there appears considerable difference among 
the Chinese with regard toit. The Six Companies in San 
Francisco have issued a new circular, officially and openly 
advising the refusal of compliance with the law, and have 
raised a fund, which already amounts to about $60,000, to 
fight the law. The legal representatives in New York City 
will be the firm of Evarts, Choate & Beaman. The plan is 
that on May 6th a Chinaman is to be arrested ; the lawyers 
will immediately demand his deportation ; a writ of habeas 
corpus will be issued, the prisoner remanded, and the mat- 
ter referred for final decision to the United States Supreme 
Court. Meanwhile a large number of Chinamen are regis- 
tering in different parts of the country. 


.- The Bering Sea cases have been sent in to the Senate, 
giving the arguments in full on both sides, together with 
appendices containing miscellaneous documents referred 
to, correspondence and maps of the territory in contro- 
versy. Both parties file claims for damages, the United 
States for losses to its revenue and on account of the losses 
to the Alaskan Commercial Company because of the re- 
duced number of skins taken, owing to the diminution of 
the herd by the pelagic sealing of British vessels, and 
Great Britain on account of losses to the owners of the ves- 
sels seized by the United States. 


-... Various reports come from Hawaii with regard to 
the question of annexation. On the one hand the royalists 
are elated by the delay, and the Queen expresses her hope 
of restoration. There are also reports that Japan and 
England are taking steps to secure the Islands in case the 
plan of annexation to this country fails; these, however, 
are denied. In general, matters are waiting quietly the 
results of the investigation to be made by Mr. Blount. 


.-The labor war continues not only among the rail- 
roads but among manufacturers. The Clothing Manufac- 
turers’ Association has evoked the law against the leaders 
of the cutters in New York City, and they claim that they 
will use the same weapon. Chief Arthur has announced 
that he and all the engineers will obey the law, but that 
they will contest the constitutionality of the decision 
thoroughly. Judge Rick’s first decision has been supple- 
mented by another, on April 3d, of the same tenor. Judge 
Taft also has made a decision that the Brotherhood law of 
boycott is conspiracy. 


...-There has been some trouble among the Choctaws, 
arising out of the election last August for achief. So far 
American citizens do not seem to be mixed up in the mat- 
ter. Ina contest between United States militia and one of 
the factions, it is reported that several men were killed and 
wounded. It was not thought, however, that it would con- 
tinue long or be serious. 


.-The French Government has announced its intention 
to raise its representative at Washingtoneto the rank of 
ambassador. Sir Julian Pauncefote will, however, be the 
senior. The Austrian Government has not yet decided as 
to its action, but it is understood that Russia will show 
the same courtesy. 


.--In consequence of the sharp discussion in regard to 
the Russian treaty it is understood that when the treaty 
is given out it will be accompanied by the draft of the con- 
vention as it came to the Senate, so that acomparison may 
be made. 


--Admiral Gherardi’s squadron sailed from Brooklyn 
March 30th for Hampton Roads to meet the foreign ships 
coming to take part in the naval parade. 

... President Cleveland has announced his intention to 
be present at the Naval Parade and at the opening of the 
Fair at Chicago. 


...-The Senate at Albany has passed the Saxton Anti- 
Poolroom Biil. 


FOREIGN, 


-- There has been another Cabinet crisis in France. The 
Ribot Cabinet banded in their resignations on the 30th of 
March and were succeeded on April 30th by one under the 
Premiership of M. Felix Jules Meline. All but four of 
M. Ribot’s colleagues are retained. The immediate occa- 

sion was the defeat of M. Ribot by a vote of 247 to 242 
in regard to a question of finance as to whether the liquor 
law amendment should be retained as a part of the budget. 
It is generally understood, however, that while not appar- 
ently connected with the Panama question, it is in general 
a result of the desperate condition of things brought about 
by that discussion. Previous to this there had been re- 
peated charges that the Government was unwilling to 
probe the scandal to the bottom. M. Andrieux had offered 
to cause the arrest of Arton within a week if they would 
furnish an experienced officer. M. Ribot immediately ac- 
cepted and appointed a commissary of police well known 
throughout France. This man has given up the effort claim- 
ing that theclews given by Andrieux are not sufficient. At 
the same time there has been an Orleanist manifesto is- 
sued, in which the Count of Paris appeals for the restora- 
tion of the monarchy, and, perhaps by implication, inti- 
mates a purpose to yield in behalf of his son. Altogether 
there is a feeling that the present ministry is hardly strong 





enough to insure success at the next elections, which occur 
in September ; and hence the support they have received in 
some respects is rather half-hearted, which accounts for 
their defeat in such a minor matter. The new Cabinet 
will have the advantage that it cannot in any way be con- 
nected with Panama matters; and thus, altho not com- 
posed of brilliant men, it is thought that it will be able to 
pass the budget and wind up the Senate. The new Presi- 
dent of the Senate in place of Jules Ferry is M. Challemel- 
Lacour, who was recently elected to take Renan’s seat in 
the French Academy. 

.-In England a motion was made iu the House of Com- 
mons by Mr. Balfour censuring the Irish executive for con- 
doning serious offenses, and thus bringing the law into 
general contempt. This was defeated by a vote of 319 to 
272, showing a majority of 47 for the Government. On the 
same day a caucus of the Liberal Party decided to fix the 
second reading of the Home Rule bill for April 6th. On 
the 30th of March Mr. Gladstone made a motion that after 
Easter Government business should have precedence. This 
was opposed by Mr. Balfour, Mr. Goschen, and others, but 
was finally carried by a vote of 163 to 75. There have been 
some prominent delegations from Ireland, representing 
the evil results sure to follow from Home Rule. In veply 
Mr. Gladstone called attention to the fact that in Canada 
there are racial divisions infinitely sharper than those in 
Ireland, and said that as similar gloomy prophecies as to 
autonomous government there had been disproved by his- 
tory, so he believed would be these in regard to Ireland. 


...-Considerable feeling has been aroused in Germany 
over the summary expulsion from France of Herr Brandes, 
the German newspaper correspondent, and the mob attack 
upon him and his family. The official organ of Chancellor 
von Caprivi has commented on it in a strong article, 
charging upon the French Government that the chief ob- 
ject was to divert attention from the Panama scandals, 
and warning it that such appeal to popular hatred isa two- 
edged weapon which may prove to be very dangerous. 


..-.-The Ahlwardt attacks upon the Government are con- 
tinued throughout Germany, but have little effect. The 
National Liberal Leader has again opened the question of 
compromise in regard to the Army bill, and the hope is 
expressed that it will be possible to avert a dissolution of 
the Reichstag in the fall. Prince Bismarck celebrated his 
seventy-eighth birthday on April ist, and received con- 
gratulations from all parties and every section of the 
country. 


...-A Convention of Belgian Socialists was held at 
Ghent, April 2d, to consider the attitude of the party in 
case universal suffrage is refused. It was decided that 
there should be no strike in case Parliament limited the 
restrictions to questions of age and plurality of votes for 
heads of families. If, however, it granted p!urality of 
votes to property owners and holders of university diplo- 
mas, a general strike of all laborers in the country would 
be ordered. 


.-The Spanish Cabinet announce in their address, to be 
read from tke throne at the opening of the new Cortes, 
that the long-standing debt of 70,000,000 pesetas ($13,300,000) 
has been abolished by honest revision of estimates, and 
that by continuance of this they hope to materiaily lessen 
future taxes. 


...-The cholera has broken out again in Russia and 
Austria. Many fatal cases are known to have occurred 
in St. Petersburg, but the authorities seem to be endeav- 
oring to conceal the facts. 


....The Government of the United States of Columbia 
has granted the liquidation of the Panama Canal Company 
one month more in which to arrange for the resumption of 
work on the Canal. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


“Be ye stedfast”—fixed in your convictions and  pro- 
nounced in their defense, even tho men count you narrow, obsti- 
nate, etc.—" be ye stedfast, unmovable”—not the slaves of the 


world, not unstable as water, not laboring to shape em oP - 
the world or fashion, or the like, would have you to be, and * 
ways abounding in the work of the Lord, for as much as ye - 
that your labor is not in vain in the Lord.”—Dx. JOHN HALL. 





peces “Inherent immiscibility,” it seems, is the polite, diplomatic 
phrasing of the reason which our State Departmeni has given to 
China for our attitude toward her children who have emigrated 
to this country. It would have been more in accordance with 


facts to have said “inveterate hostility of Pacific Coast dema- 
gogs.”” There is no more proof of the “ inherent immiscibility ” 
of Chinamen than there is of the * inherent immiscibility ” of 
the Poles from Russia.—The Congregationalist. 


...One is bound to give Dr. Rainsford credit for excellent mo- 
tives in making this proposition, but the proposition itself de- 
serves no quarter from anybody. It is apparently getting none. 


’ Even the rum dealers cannot help seeing its absurdity. 


Nothing could give the cause of temperance a greater setback 
than such an experiment in saloon keeping as Dr. Kainsford 

On the whole we are inclined to think that free rum 
would be a less evil, for that would not necessarily involve the 
complicity of the Church with the liquor traffic.—The Examiner. 


. The effect of negative teaching is enormous. The pastor, 
the ‘Sunday-school teacher, the parent, the friend, who says 
nothing to his unsaved friend, or child or neighbor, does in 
reality saya great deal. Hesays to him “ youare not in danger ; 
you have nothing to do; keep right on.’’ We apprehend that 
more harm is done by negative teaching than by all the positive 
false teaching (pas would be heard in a lifetime. The light- 
house that professes to shine, to en! lighten. to guide, but that 
5 ot light, does really mislead and often fatally.— National 


....The time will soon come when those who hold the faith once 
deliveréd to the saints, and so thoroughly incorporated with the 
Christian system asto be essential to its integrity and coherence, 
will have to consider whether they can om seductive 
misleaders be ss genie. No wonder that the American Board 
has diffic uation are not willing to embrace the heresies of 
the Christia Teton nor to join with it in undermining the faith 
of those whe believe that Jesus, when he was asked, “ Are there 
few that be saved?” and answered, “Strive to enter in at the 
strait gate ; ‘oer many, I oa unto you, will seek to enter in, and 
shall not be able,” meant to teach that it is dangerous heresy to 
re Ake. there isa rte tes my after death for those whe in- 
telligently reject him here.—Christian Advocate. 
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CATHOLIC NEW ENGLAND. 


Tue Church of Rome is at the front in New England, 
so far as numbers are concerned. This has been sus- 
pected, but not definitely known. The Census of 1890 
now makes it an undeniable fact. The communicants 
of the Roman Catholic Church exceed in number those 
of all Protestant bodies combined, by nearly a quarter of 
atmillion. The excess is surprisingly large. 

The following table gives the figures for the six States, 
according to the Census returns for 1890: 








Catholic, Protestant 
communicants. communicants. 
a 57,548 102,161 
New Hampshire...... ....... 39,920 63,021 
0 Se ee 42,810 63,505 
Massachusetts. ... ........0008 615,072 827,721 
| OS Se eee 96,825 51,183 
er 152,945 156,396 
1,005,120 763,987 





It will be observed that while the Catholics usually 
give ‘‘ population,” which includes all baptized adher- 
ents, whether adults or infants, the table reports com- 
municants. This means that no baptized Catholics are 
counted, except those who have been admitted to com- 
munion, The age at which children are allowed to make 
their first communion varies from nine to eleven, accord- 
ing to Catholic authorities. Catholic communicants 
practically include all baptized Catholics above those 
ages. It is well to keep this explanation in mind. The 
percentage of Catholic communicants to Catholic popu- 
lation is much larger than the percentage of Protestant 
communicants to Protestant population. The latter 
of course greatly outnumbers the Catholic population— 
probably, not less than three to one. 

Catholic communicants exceed Protestant communi- 
cants in only two.of the six- States—Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, but the excess in each case is very large. 
In Massachusetts it reaches 287,000 ; in Rhode Island 
45,000. Of course Boston and Providence are great 
Catholic centers. Catholics crowd to the cities. Immi- 
gration multiplies them, and immigrants are gregarious. 
They huddle together, and are only separated and dis- 
tributed by slow and gradual precesses. The population 
of Maine isin a large degree a rural population, with 


asmaller foreign element. The Protestant States are 
those which have the smallest proportion of foreign-born 
inhabitants—Maine, where they are only one in 8; 
Vermont, where they are one in 74; New Hampshire, 
one in 5, and Connecticut, one in 4. In Rhode Island 
the proportion is one to 3}, and in Massachusetts one to 
34. 
Moreover, the great mass of foreign-born citizens in 
Massachusetts is made up of populations strongly Catho- 
lic. Of its 657,137 foreign-born inhabitants 467,000 were 
born in Ireland and Canada. Of Rhode Island’s 106,305 
foreign-born population nearly 67,000 came from Ireland 
and Canada, In Connecticut, where the Catholics are 
only a little behind the Protestants, more than half the 
foreign-born are Irish and Canadians. 

But New England Catholicism is not made up wholly 
of foreign-born communicants. There must be numer- 
ous descendants of immigrants who adhere to the reli- 
gion of their fathers. Many of these, as the Catholics 
themselves admit, have been lost to the Church ; but of 
course a very large percentage are still active or nominal 
members. Nobody finds any evidence that the Church 
is winning from Protestantism. It increases, first, by 
immigration, secondly, by natural growth of population. 

The descendants of the Puritans have not, of course, 
been converted to the Catholic faith. They have emi- 
grated to the great West and to other sections in large 
numbers. Those who are left do not have, from various 
causes, so large a natural increase, as obtains among 
foreign populations. New England is likely, therefore, 
to become more predominantly Catholic. 

Numerically New England will be more Catholic ; but 
it will not cease to be New England. As in history the 
invaders have often taken the customs of the people they 
overrun, so willit bein the land of the Pilgrims and 
Puritans. Catholicism will catch something of the 
Puritan spirit; and that which makes New England New 
England, that which differentiates it from the rest of the 
country, will persist for perhaps generations to come. 
It will not be alien because it is Catholic. ‘New Eng- 
land,” says the Boston organ of Unitarianism, “is not 
losing its position inany important respect.” The Chris- 
tian Register concedes that manufactures are tak- 
ing the place of commerce, that the foreign-born popula- 
tion is increasing, and that Catholic is being substituted 
for the Protestant forms of Christianity in large districts; 
yet it insists that the ‘‘ problems of civilization are well 
in hand,” and that ‘‘no backward step has been taken in 
any particular.” 

The strongest leaven will leaven the whole lump. 
is American and it is essentially Protestant. 


That 
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THE CASE OF MR. NOYES. 


EVERYBODY knows that this historic case has been for 
a fourth time before the Prudential Committee of the 
American Board since last October. It was generally 
expected that a decision would be reached last week. 
There has been, according to rumor, an earnest and pro- 
longed discussion; but what, if any, action was taken the 
public is not informed. We propose now to give the out- 
lines of its history, as we derive them from printed 
documents. . 

Wm. H. v applied for appointment May 15th, 1886. 
In June following a conference was held with him 
by the Secretaries. They reported the result to the Pru- 
dential Committee which voted that it was ‘“‘inex- 
pedient” to appoint him ‘‘at present.” In a com- 
munication, dated the same month, Mr. Noyes declared 
that the report of the Secretaries did not correctly 
represent what he had said and held at the conference. 
He set forth in his communication what he wished to 
be understood as adhering to. The Committee canvassed 
this statement and decided that no change in the pre- 
vious action was called for. The case was reported to 
the Annual Meeting of the Board, at Des Moines, in Oc- 
tober, 1886, and the Board, after full consideration, 
adopted resolutions recognizing the “‘ principle upon 
which the Prudential Committee has continued to act in 
regard to appointments for missionary service”; declar- 
ing that ‘‘it looked with grave apprehension upon cer- 
tain tendencies of the doctrine of probation after death” 
as ‘‘ divisive and perversive and dangerous, ” “ heartily ” 
approving ‘‘ the action of the Prudential Committee in 
carefully guarding the Board from any committal to the 
approval of that doctrine, and” advising “a continuance 
of that caution in time to come.” 

In April, 1887, Mr. Noyes renewed his application, and 
the Committee again declined to appoint him. The case 








Springfield, and the Board after a long discussion reaf- 
firmed its utterances at Des Moines, and ‘‘ accepted the 
interpretation of the Prudential Committee as the true 
interpretation of its action” and recommended the Com- 
mittee to ‘“‘ unabated carefulness in guarding the Board 
from any committal to or approval-of, the doctrine of 
probation after death.” 

In 1888, the case of Mr. Noyes came to the Prudential 
Committee a third time through the Berkeley Street 
Church, Boston, which had called an ecclesiastical coun- 
cil to examine him for ordination. The Committee had 
a conference with Mr. Noyes, in which he declined to 
withdraw the statements made by him in connection 





with his previous applications, concerning his views as 





came fully before the Annual Meeting that year at- 


to probation afterdeath. The Committee again declined 
to appoint him, and he was sent to Japan by the Berke. 
ley Street Church, where he has been supported by vol- 
untary contributions. 
The case wai brought before the Committee a fourth 
time by the action of the Board at Chicago, last October. 
upon amotion offered by Dr. Dana requesting the Board 
to adopt Mr. and Mrs. Noyes as its missionaries, The 
Board referred the matter to the Prudential Committe 
for consideration and such action as might seem to them 
best. 
This is a brief history of the case. The reason the 
Prudential Committee first refused to appoint him wos 
because he held that probation after death for those who 
have not heard the Gospel in this life is ‘ ‘ scriptural, 
not as explicitly revealed and enforced, but as in har- 
mony with Scripture ; ‘important,’ not as being a cen- 
tral and fundamental doctrine of Christianity, but be- 
cause it honors Christ in giving completeness to his 
work. I may be said to be ‘ established in this view,’ if 
by that is meant that increasing light inclines me to it 
more and more.” He added that he considered it ‘a 
corollary and inference to be deduced from the positive 
teaching of Scripture.” ; 
He was not appointed because the Prudential Commit- 
tee felt that they could not appoint him without violat- 
ing the instructions of the Board from which they re- 
ceive their authority and to which they are responsible, 
These instructions were plain, direct, unmistakable, and 
made emphatic by large majorities, on different occasions, 
including the President’s original letter of acceptance ex - 
plaining and re-enforcing the previous action of the 
Committee, which letter has been twiceadopted by the 
Board as the basis of administration. Since none of the 
instructions thus given have been abrogated, and as the 
Board no longer ago than last October, at the challenge 
of President Storrs, refused, by an overwhelming vote, to 
recall, rescind or modify them, they are, of course, as 
binding now as they were after the decisive action at 
Springfield. We assume, therefore, that if Mr. Noyes 
has been, or is to be, appointed, it will be because his 
views have been modified, and the Committee has re- 
ceived assurances which satisfy it that he does not stand 
where he stood in 1886, 1887 and 1888. If the Committee 
has declined, or shall decline, a fourth time to appoint 
him, it must be because it is convinced that his views re- 
main unchanged. It could not do otherwise, it seems 
very clear, without the direct authority of the Board. 
This much needs to be said to indicate the present sit- 
uation. The Committee ought not to be expected to 
decide so important a case hastily. Prof. George P. 
Fisher has criticised them for their attitude in this case. 
We believe that they are entitled to consideration for 
their faithfulness in the past and to confidence that they 
will continue to do right. They have been loyal to the 
instructions of the Board through all these years of con- 
troversy, and have borne much severe and unjust criti- 
cism. The Board still refuses to release them from their 
obligation as its representatives to obey these instructions; 
and as they have no power themselves to abrogate or 
nullify them, obedience is their first and highest duty. 
It seems a monstrous injustice to abuse them for that. 
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CLEANSING THE WATERSHED. 


THE city of New York has been engaged the past week 
in cleansing the watershed which supplies water to its 
inhabitants. <A little army of physicians and officers 
has been visiting the streams that fill its great reser- 
voirs and mains, and wherever filth was being poured 
into these streams, it has torn down outhouses and 
stables, dwelling houses and hotels, and even half a vil- 
lage, and compelled the angry inhabitants to submit to the 
destruction of their property and the loss of their vested 
rights of generations. It was necessary to put them to 
serious inconvenience and loss to protect the hundreds 
of thousands of people who did not wish to drink typhoid 
fever and cholera. Poison must not be put into the 
water supply of the city. 

That is all reasonable and right. But is it not equally 
reasonable and right that the food and drink on which 
the social life of our people depends should be kept free 
of contamination ? 

Here is a man who makes his living by filthy art or in- 
decent literature. Does not society do well to provide 
officers whoshall stop his vile business and remove the 
‘contamination? No one questions it. 

Or here is a more insidious poison in the shape of 
blood-curdling stories of murder and robbery served up 
in cheap doses for our boys, teaching them how to become 
brave outlaws and noble cutthroats. Have not parents 
a duty to keep violence and lust out of the headwaters of 
their children’s lives, that their sons and daughters may 
grow up honest, pure and true? 

In the fairest country districts about New York, where 
the moral conditions ought to be purest and healthiest, 
there have been established a number of nuisances called 
race tracks, of the most corrupting character. Out of 
them flow contaminating streams into the center of our 
population. They are teaching our boys and young men 
the detestable vices of gambling, with its corollaries of 
peculation and theft. Instead of purifying the streams 
and removing the nuisances, our chief ruler, the head of 








the machine that governs us, bas just invested largely 
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in the nuisances themselves, and is interested to main- 
tain them. In New Jersey, where most of these nui- 
sances are, @ law has been passed establishing and 
protecting them, passed by a Legislature elected for the 

urpose, and presided over by the official starter of a 
es track. Have we no lesson to learn from the protec- 
tion of our Croton water? Is there no cure if we are 

isoned by a moral cholera? 

But the lesson is not for New York alone. Look at the 
tens of thousands of saloons all over the country, except 
where a stringent law has done for them what these 
medical officers have done for the stables and outhouses 
of Ulster County. Why will we protect ourselves by 
sanitary force against physical and not against moral con- 
tagions ? Is there fear of destroying somebody *s property? 
Let property be destroyed that destroys bodies and souls. 
When will we awake to the duty of the total suppression 
of the traffic in intoxicating liquors? 

These are not the only nuisances poisoning society. A 
late ineffective spurt of morality attempted to suppress 
in Pittsburg a vile business which saps the very basis of 
society in the family—a business which no one defends, 
but which is allowed to exist in defiance of all law. 
Again we ask, why is it not suppressed ? 

Deeper yet goes the lesson, into the personal life of 
every man. What are the thoughts and purposes that 
control us? Are they pure ? Are they noble? Are 
they holy? Are we putting poison into what should be 
the water of life? In what school are our children 
taught, a school of vice or of virtue? Are we teaching 
them temperance, self-control and unselfishness? Are 
we poisoning every stream that reaches this class? Per- 
haps the axes at work about the Croton watershed may 
preach us @ hundred big and little sermons. 


~ 


A HISTORY WITH REFLECTIONS. 


NEARLY three-quarters of a century ago a boy, then 
some eight years of age, was permitted to accompany his 
mother through a beautiful New England town in her 
efforts to collect money for the American Board. He 
held the lines which directed the family horse 
from house to house through the villages of 
that town—whose inhabitants were mostly con- 
nected with the oldest. Congregational church with- 
in its borders. This devoted Christian mother with 
her boy, the self-appointed agents of the Board, made a 
thorough canvass once a year, in raising a few dollars to 
help send the Gospel to the ‘‘ poor heathen in distant 
lands.” This good work was done in answer to the gen- 
eral appeal then made to the churches to stand by these 
early missionary efforts. The boy was happy in driving 
‘Billy ” in the ‘‘ one-horse chaise,” from village to vil- 
lage, in doing work for a cause which in those early 
days had but little attention from any quarter. Those 
drives about the town were red-letter daysin the opinion 
of the boy; he saw and became acquainted with most 
of the little boys and girls of his age for miles around. 
After every call he knew his anxious mother would 
have a little story to tell him about the visit she had 
made and its results. The boy became more 
and more interested on learning just how many 
‘“‘fourpence ha’pennies,” ‘‘ninepences and pennies” 
his mother had obtained at each house, or 
which had been promised at a ‘‘call-again” invitation. 
At one place she would only get a ‘‘ fourpence 
ha’penny,” all the poor farmer’s wife probably had on 
hand. At another place she would get only two or three 
pennies—and a story with it about poverty, or sickness 
or death. One day she called on a man who was 
said to be ‘‘the richest man in town.” ‘There,” said 
my mother before alighting, ‘‘I shall get only a nine- 
pence. He is not a Christian man, but he always 
gives me a ninepence because I call for it, and he 
always says we have heathen enough at home to 
look after; but he doesn’t do much for them or any- 
body. He thinks that paying ten dollars a year for 
pew rent in the church is as much as he can afford 
to give, because his town taxes are so great.” 
These yearly visits with that now sainted mother 
made a deep impression upon her boy coachman that he 
has never forgotten. 

That dear mother was the only one in town, so far as 
was known, ‘who went about doing good” in raising 
money for the American Board. Her example, her de- 
votion to the cause of missions, her self-sacrifices in pri- 
vately earning money for that cause while all her fam- 
ily were asleep, enabled her every year to add four or 
five dollars to the twelve or fifteen which she usually 
obtained from others. The boy (now more than three- 
score and ten) who had such a devoted Christian mother 
1s not likely now, during the few years that remain to 
him, to forget the American Board, in which he became 
80 much interested many years ago. He will not be 
likely to join the ranks of those who are now most un- 
wisely denouncing the able and active managers of the 
American Board for not employing missionaries to 
Preach a gospel not found in the Bible. He would have 
only the plainly revealed Word of God preached in all 
world to every creature, leaving out all ‘mere 

speculations” as unworthy of notice. 

In view of the historical facts and ineidents related in 
the foregoing story, the writer begs leave to ask a few 
questions and offer some snggestions which, in his opin- 
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ion, should now have the very careful attention of the 
Prudential Committee in Boston, and also that of the 
handful of members of the Board who are devoting 
much valuable time in trying bard to undo what has 
wisely been well done by their ‘‘ good and faithful serv- 
ants” during the past few years—all of which action 
has been approved with great unanimity by the repre- 
sentatives of nearly tive thousand churches. 

Has Mr. Noyes now asked for an appointment as 
missionary of the American Board? No. 

Has the Board itself ever asked the appointment of 
Mr. Noyes, or any other person holding his views? No. 

Have the Congregational churches, as a body, ever 
expressed by hint or vote, formally or informally, that 
persons holding the ‘‘ mere hypotheses” of ‘‘ future pro- 
bation” should be appointed as missionaries of the Ameri- 
can Board? No. 

Has the Prudential Committee auy authority what- 
ever from the Board to appoint Mr. Noyes or any other 
person holding his views as missionary? . No, 

In view of the repeated action of the Board, at its an- 
nual meetings, touching the matter of future probation, 
has the Prudential Committee any official authority even 
to consider the propriety of any direct or indirect action 
looking to any indorsement whatever of “ future pro- 
bation”? No. 

So far as itis known has any evangelical denomina- 
tion.in the country or any board or corporation con- 
nected with the same ever employed and sent forth 
missionaries holding the “hypothesis” or 
speculation” of future probation? No. 

Has it been the custom of the Prudential Committee 
of the American Board in all its history to thrust into 
missionary fields any person or persons whose views of 
Scripture teachings have been condemned again and 
again by the Board? No, 

Is it now believed that the nearly five thousand 
churches and friends of the Board, numbering tens of 
thousands more, who have given it a liberal support in 
the past, really want the Prudential Committee to ignore 
the special and repeated instructions of the Board in re- 
gard to those holding the views of Mr. Noyes? No, 

Just before the re-election of Dr. Storrs as President of 
the Board did he not plainly and publicly intimate that 
he would not accept a re-election unless the Board then 
and there approved of the policy of the past? Yes. 

Now to approve of the very man whose services had 
been rejected on account of his views on probation 
would it not in the opinion of the numerous friends of 
the Board look like an entire surrender on the part of the 
Prudential Committee, opening wide the door for all fu- 
ture applicants who believe in future probation as ex- 
pressed by Mr. Noyes? We say Yes/ 

Could any such man or woman entertaining such 
views, ever be rejected in the future? No. 

If the Prudential Committee now assume to act in 
open violation of the wishes and repeated instructions 
of the Board—in the case now before it—will it be likely 
to increase the gifts and bequests to the Board? No. 

As servants of the American Board, which is a religious 
corporation, should the Prudential Committee claim the 
right or authority to disregard the repeatedly expressed 
wishes of the Board? No, a thousand times no! 

Ought not the Prudential Committee, in view of the 
instructions it has received and the previous indorsements 
of its action on several occasions at the annual meetings 
of the Board, now to dismiss the whole matter and refuse 
in all the future to reopen the question without the 
positive instructions of the Board? Yes. 

Would not the unauthorized appointment of Mr. 
Noyes at the present time lead the friends of the Board 
and the whole Christian public to believe at once that 
any one or a hundred persons holding the views of Mr. 
Noyes could be indorsed and appointed as missionary of 
the American Board? Yes. 

Would not the appointment of Mr. Noyes now lead the 
old and faithful supporters of the Board to believe that 
the yearly meetings of the Board together with all its 
instructions were of no practical use or consequence 
since its votes and its wishes and its instructions may be 
openly violated by its chosen servants? Yes. 

Away with any examples from any committee of any 
religious corporation or from any board of any bank 
directors or trust companies, or even any railroad cor- 
porations, or mercantile institutions, or political officials, 
who neglect or refuse to respect the wishes and instruc- 
tions of their constituents. 

All who are constituents and friends of the American 
Board are supposed to be and must ever be loyal to its 
plainly expressed rules, wishes and instructions. We 
may have private opinions and rights, but we cannot and 
must not forget that others may differ with us ; and if 
those who do thus differ with any board or party, cannot 
approve of what is done, they can and ought to resign 
and act in other directions where they cannot be charged 
with disloyalty. 

Of course if the Prudential Committee has received 
any communication from Mr. Noyes showing that he 
has changed or modified the views he expressed in 1886, 
1887 and 1888, so that the Committee can appoint him 
without violating its instructions, ne one will be more 
glad to have him commissioned than THE INDEPENDENT. 
If his present views are not known they can easily be 
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obtained. 


Gditorial Notes. 


IN our issue this week Harriet Prescott Spofford calls 
attention to the great epic character of the Bible; George 
L. Spining, D.D., shows how easy the Indian problem is if 
we will only attack it aright; Blanche Willis Howard 
(Madame Teuffel) finishes her delightful sketch of Riigen 
Folklore; Thomas P. Hughes, D.D., an early missionary 
there, gives an introductory sketch of life in Afghanistan ; 
Professor Gulliver, of Andover Seminary, contrasts creeds 
of acknowledged weight with creeds of acknowledged 
lightness ; the Rev. J. R. G. Peck describes the great cra- 
ter of Kilauea; Kate Foote’s Washington Letter has to do 
with the Russian treaty; Dr. John Hall’s address at the 
funeral of Colonel Shepard is given in full, with some ac- 
count of the services; Alvin F. Sanborn describes the free 
Art Exhibition at South End, Boston; our Sanitary editor 
tells how diphtheria is diffused; and the Rev. J. L. R. 
Wyckoff answers the question whether farming pays in 
New England. There are fresh and interesting poems by 
Mary A. Mason, the Rev. James Nilan, Dora Read Good- 
ale, Cornelia Laws-St. John, and Arthur J. Lockhart; and 
stories by James K. Reeve and Emma Davidson. 





WE report elsewhere the result of a decision of the 
Supreme Court of Illinois in the case of the divided Evan- 
gelical Association. Our readers will remember that this 
serious division began some years ago, in what was really 
little more than a petty quarrel, in the course of which 
charges were formulated against each of the three bishops, 
and each was tried and suspended. The quarrel became 
bitter and intense, and gradually nearly all of the ministers 
aud members of the Church weredrawn into it. Confer- 
ences were divided, churches were split in two, and one of 
the bitterest church fights we have had for a generation 
was the result. We hoped at one time that something 
might be done to bring the factions together. There was a 
disposition on the part of the minority to make any honor- 
able concession ; but the leaders of the majority were firm 
and unyielding, and we reluctantly abandoned all efforts 
to restore peace. It seems to be more than probable that 
the majority will ultimately win the property cases before 
the courts and get what they claim. But they could have 
had all this and at the same time have won their brethren 
if they had been sufficiently anxious for a peaceful settle- 
ment. As itis, thousands of members have been lost to 
them and a new denomination has been formed where a 
new denomination was not at allnecessary. Whileschism 
may not always be sinful, we are inclined to think that in 
this case those who are responsible for it will have to bear 
the responsibility for a grievous sin. 


THERE was a very pleasant illustration of the progress 
of Christian union sentiment afforded by the installation 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., last Monday evening, of the Rev. Wal- 
ter B, Flanders, of the ‘‘ Christian ” Church of the Evangel. 
Among those whose names appeared on the order of serv- 
ice for that occasion were the Rev. George L. Aldrich, 
Reformed Episcopal ; the Rev. William A. Layton, Metho- 
dist ; the Rev. R. D. Lord, Free Baptist ; Martyn Summer- 
bell, D.D., Christian and Free Baptist ; the Rev. W. H. 
Hainer and J. B. Weston, D.D., Christian ; and the Rev. 
Lewis Francis, Reformed and Congregationalist. Our de- 
nominations are getting ready for formal union. They 
already have many of them come into spiritual union. A 
man like Dr. Summerbell becomes pastor of a Free Baptist 
Church while maintaining his relations as a theological 
teacher among the Christians ; Prof. George F. Moore, re- 
mains a Presbyterian while teaching in the Congregational 
seminary at Andover, and we just hear of a congregation 
in Casco, Me., whose people have agreed to unite together, 
and for two years have a Congregational minister and the 
next two years a Free Baptist. A dozen cases of Easter 
union services arein point. Wedesire todo our best to 
help all such fraternal relations and consolidations. Next 
week we shall print asymposium from twenty writers 
or more on the subject of Christian Union. See names and 
particulars in our advertising columns. 

WHETHER schism is always asinis something of a dia- 
lectic question, which perhaps can best be discussed within 
those denominations which make the most of the name 
catholic, and which insist upon formal unity. We are 
interested to notice that Prof. J. J. Elmendorf, in a letter 
to The Church Standard, discussing this subject declares 
that it is alwaysa sin, but that the man who does it, *‘is 
not necessarily a guilty sinner because he may do it inex- 
cusable ignorance of his fault.”’ That is, the act is a sin, but 
the person who does it is not a guilty sinner, so that there 
may be a difference between a sinner and a guilty sinner. 
It certainly takes a dialectician to make the distinction. 
Professor Elmendorf says that schism is “‘ separating from 
the apostolic ministry and their valid sacraments,” and 
that ‘‘ Protestants who reject confirmation at the hands of 
apostolic bishops and the only valid sacraments of the 
Lord’s table, are in a state of schism.” And he further 
says that members of the evangelical denominations, so- 
called, are not only in schism in their relation to the apos- 
tolic ministry and the sacraments, but that they do not ac- 
cept the latter part of the Nicene Creed or the doctrines of 
‘‘the one holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, the one bap- 
tism for the remission of sins, the resurrection of the body 
and the life everlasting,’’ in the meaning attached to these 
words by those who enunciated that symbol. Weare sorry 
that he thus unchurches so many of us, and we cannot 
help raising the question whether he himself is not guilty 
of schism. The editor of TheChurch Standard ina very del- 
icate way approves and yet contradicts nearly everything 





that Professor Elmendorf says. We only raise a question 
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as to what he says about the difference between the sphere 
of a priest and of a bishop. He says “the priest belongs to 
the provincial Church and only through that to the Cath- 
olic Church,” and that his function ‘‘is solely confined to 
his duties as a priest within a province.” while a bishop is 
a bishop of the Catholic Church first and only secondarily 
of his province ; that the priest’s first duty is to his parish 
or congregation, while the bishop’s first duty is to the 
Catholic Church of Christ. We doubt that very much. 
We suppose that a priest, like a bishop or a plain layman, 
owes his first duty to the Church of Christ, and only his 
special duty to his special field of work. 





THE more we learn of the condition of affairs in Turkey, 
the more serious they seem to be. In another column we 
give some facts furnished us by one who is well posted, 
and they are such as to call for the most prompt and vigorous 
action on the part of our Government. Perhaps the most 
serious fact is the tampering with the mails. That the 
Secretary of Legation should have to go from Constanti- 
nople to Marsovan himself in order to make sure that in- 
structions to the American Consul reach him in safety, is 
a matter that our Government cannot pass over in silence. 
The fact seems to be that the Turkish Government has 
been taking lessons from Russia. That Empire has long 
been in the habit of stopping and examining the mails, 
and confiscating such letters and papers as may not be 
agreeable to the Government, and the other Powers have 
allowed her thus to violate the very first principles of the 
Treaty of Berne because she is strong. Hitherto Turkey, 
being comparatively weak, has not dared to take such a 
step. For two or three years past, however, instances of 
interference with the mails have been increasing in num- 
ber, and as they have not been punished, the officials have 
not scrupled to do whatever they chose. This should be 
stopped at once—and it ought to be within the power of 
the United States Minister at Constantinople to stop it. 
The general denial made by the Turkish Minister at Wash- 
ington is of value only as indicating his recognition of the 
illegality of the act. Mr. Thompson has entered his pro- 
test to the Turkish Government ; but the protest must be 
sustained very emphatically in Washington. We do not 
forget that the new Administration has its hands full, but 
this is a matter that does not admit of delay. Actions, in 
order to be of value, should be prompt as well as positive. 


WE have hitherto made no reference to the discussion in 
the Decennial Conference at Bombay with regard to a res- 
olution that was presented by the Rev. R. A. Hume and 
afterward withdrawn, opposing Government complicity 
with immoral institutions. Charges have been freely made 
that the withdrawal was due to the timidity of many 
members and their unwillingness to antagonize the Gov- 
ernment. These charges we believe to be entirely unjust. 
So far as we can learn, the facts are that, as the body was 
in no sense a representative body, simply a voluntary as- 
semblage of persons connected with and interested in mis- 
sionary work, it was early decided to take no formal action 
which would seem to involve the different societies. Some 
topics came up, however, and this among them, which 
seemed perfectly within the scope of the meetings, and the 
rule was relaxed. It was then found that this opened 
the way to such a flood of resolutions in regard to other 
matters about which there could be no unity of opinion, 
that the rule was re-established, and this was shut out 
with the rest, There is no body of men anywhere in the 
world whose influence on the side of public morality is 
stronger than the missionaries in India. We are sorry to 
see in such a paper as the Bombay Guardian such bitter 
attacks on them simply because they did not agree with its 
editor as to a matter of wisdom. We find it also difficult 
to believe that Dr. Geo. F. Pentecost had good authority 
for this statement : 

“Tie Decennial Missionary Conference was completely under 

the direction of a small company of Brahminized education- 
alists who have ceased to be missionaries in any real sense, or 
the true successors of the men whom God awakened to mission- 
ary responsibility a hundred years ago.” 
It may be that there were mistakes made in the manage- 
ment of the meetings. It is very difficult entirely to avoid 
them. -So, too, there will be sharp differences of opinion 
among equally devoted conscientious workers. The cause 
of missions is not helped but hindered by personal attacks 
of this kind. Let there be earnest discussion of principles. 
Those who feel that that resolution should have been 
passed have a right to say so. Those who feel that the 
ruling policy in some of the educational institutions of 
the mission field is a mistaken one have a right to say so, 
but it is not well to impugn the motives of Christian 
workers. 


Mr. CLEVELAND’s first Secretary of State, Thomas F. 
Bayard, is to be American Minister, or rather Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James. It isin every way an excellent 
appointment. Mr. Bayard is an able, courteous, polished 
gentleman who will do the nation honor at the seat of the 
Queen’s Government. He is the first of our ambassadors. 
By an act of the last Congress the President has authority 
to name ambassadors to those countries which send ambas- 
sadors to us. England maintains at great expense an 
embassy at Washington, and we are to have one in Lon- 
don ; but it will be on a very moderate scale. Mr. Bayard 
is not a very wealthy man, and his salary and allowances 
are no larger as ambassador than they would be as minis- 
ter. Mr. Lincoln, who now returns after an acceptable 
term of service, had to supplement, from his own ‘pocket, 
his rather meager allowances from the Government. Those 
who have the honor must be prepared to maintain it in 
part at their own expense. We do not know of any special 
advantage to international diplomacy to have ambassadors. 
It is a social advantage to the ambassadors themselves. It 
gives them a higher rank and more privileges in court 
etiquet; but we do not know that they could accomplish any 
more in diplomacy than if they were simply ministers. If, 








however, we send ambassadors we ought to give them more 
liberal allowances, so that they could maintain the state 
expected of them without drawing so beavily on their own 
means. 


THE charges against the new Minister to Denmark, John 
E. Risley, who sailed for his post last week, constitute a 
grave scandal ; and it is a pity that they were not met and 
refuted while he was still in this country. They are in 
brief, that during the War, he was a member of the Sons 
of Liberty, in Indiana, a treasonable organization, and 
that he never accounted for $1,800, placed in his hands to 
buv arms in New York for its use. He has denied both 
allegations, but unfortunately a letter written by him in 
1864, and the sworn testimony, taken by a military court 
at a trial of three of the members for treason, do not ac- 
cord with his denial. Senator Voorhees, his sponsor, who 
seems to be getting the favors of the Cleveland Adminis- 
tration, has published an exculpatory statement, but the 
only force it has lies in its appeal to the record of the 
court. He says he has been informed by a member of the 
court that the minutes show that the treasonable societies 
were formed after Mr. Risley left Indiana, and that 
his name is not on the list of members. Partof the record 
has been reproduced and squarely contradicts the Sena- 
tor’s version. It is a scandal that ought to be cleared up. 


ON Monday decisions were given in the United States 
District Court, in Ohio, in the case of the Lake Shore boy- 
cott of Ann Arbor freight. One of the eight engineers of 
the Lake Shore Road, who had been arraigned for contempt 
of court, was held to be guilty, and the others were dis- 
charged. In the other case the court granted an injunc- 
tion against Chief Arthur, of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, restraining him from issuing any order to 
engineers of any road connected with the Ann Arbor to 
refuse to handle freight from that road. The opinion, 
which was written by Judge Taft, declares that if the 
members of the Brotherhood, in obedience to Rule 12, boy- 
cott freight, they ‘‘ become guilty of criminal conspiracy 
against their country.’”’ We have only space to refer to 
the chief points of this decision, which will become a 
memorable one. The court decides that it has jurisdiction 
to hear and decide the matter, not on the ground 
of the diverse citizenship of the parties in the case, but 
under the authority conferred by the Interstate 
Commerce Act, and the amendments thereto. The 
court assumes jurisdiction under an Act of Congress, 
passed August 12th, 1888, extending the original jurisdic- 
tion of United States courts to “all suits of a civil nature 
at common law or in equity, where the matter in dispute 
exceeds, exclusive of interests and costs, the sum or value 
of $2,000, and arising under the Constitution or laws of the 
United States.” The court holds that this law gives posi- 
tive sanction to interference in such cases as that before it, 
and that Rule 12 is in direct contravention of the Inter- 
state Commerce Law. This is a decision of very greet im- 
portance. Of course it remains to be seen whether it will 
stand the scrutiny of the highest court. If it should 
be affirmed by our supreme tribunal at Washington, the 
railroad companies would have the necessary power 
through an appeal to the courts to put an end to boycott 
strikes, and if the power to order and maintain a boycott 
were taken away from the labur organizations, of course 
the strike itself would cease to be effective. 


DURING the week there has occurred, without noise of 
any exciting event, a positive change in the European con- 
ditions which augurs the happiest results. It really looks 
as if the alliance between Russia and France against Ger- 
many had come to a virtual end, and as if friendly rela- 
tions had been restored between Russia and Germany. 
This means, if it holds permanent, the clearing away of 
the long cloud of threatening war. Count Schouvaloff 
has returned to Berlin with instructions from the Czar to 
expedite negotiations for a commercial treaty with Ger- 
many in accordance with the proposals of the German 
Commission, altho those, proposals were not long ago 
rejected by Russia. But most amazing is the speech de- 
livered by the Czarewitch at a regimental dinner last week. 
This speech is one to stir the passion of the French to 
frenzy. Hesaid it was a grievous mistake to foster enmity 
among the Russians against Germany, especially when 
done in the interests of France, a nation in which the 
Panama scandal has shown the state of public affairs to be 
despicable. France, he said, is politically so unsound that 
no dependence can be put upon its policy in foreign 
affairs. It is, therefore, an error to maintain an attitude 
of hostility toward Germany. Such a speech may not 
express the views of the Czar, but the change in policy 
about the treaty of commerce, and the reports of the cor- 
diality shown to the German Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg, seem to indicate that it does. It is not natural that 
Russia, the mostarbitrary and despotic Government in the 
world, should have any long sympathy with the French 
Republic. Germany is now the strongest ally it could find 
in upholding royal prerogatives. If Germany and Russia 
are to be on good terms that will mean less pressure for 
increased war establishments, and more assurance of 
peace. 





.... While the people of New Jersey are making prepara- 
tions for a war against the Race-track bills, next fall, by 
organizing citizens’ leagues of voters in every county, the 
people of Oklahoma are to be congratulated on having fin- 
ished their war. They have obtained, at the hands of the 
Legislature of the Territory, a bill declaring gambling ille- 
gal and providing penalties for all engaging in it. Some 
have been wont to think that Oklahoma is largely made up 
of gamblers and desperate characters; but the passage of a 
stringent bill against gambling shows that this does great 
injustice to the people of the Territory. The bill was in- 
treduced and championed by a man from Pottawatomie 











County, which was opened to settlement only eighteen 
months ago. It was bitterly opposed by the saloon and 
gambling elements and some of the Territorial Papers, 
Bat those who stand for good morals rallied to its support 
and the bill has become a law. The people of New Jersey 
may take courage from this example in the far West. If 
they fight hard and unitedly they will win. Gambling is 
one of the most insidious and pervasive evils of the day, 
and decent citizens cannot be too vigilant in opposing it, 


.-..We are glad that the bill introduced into the Senate 
at Albany by Senator Saxton, intended to strengthen the 
law against pool selling and other forms of gambling, has 
passed that body. It is now pending in the Assembly, ang 
it is very desirable that public opinion should express jt. 
self so strongly that the Lower House will be constraineq 
to pass it. If it should become a law in its present shape 
it would be a terrific blow to race-track and other forms of 
gambling. This species of immorality. has become so gen- 
eral, and its results are so destructive to the character of 
young men, that society should rise against it in self-de- 
fense. We are told by the officers of the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice that the evil is largely on the increase, 
and that ‘“defalcations, robberies, forgeries, thefts, 
breaches of trusts, suicides and murders” are of frequent 
occurrence and are the “‘ direct resnlt of this moral pesti- 
lence.”” We hope that petitions asking for the passage of 
the bill will be numerously signed and forwarded promptly 
to Albany. Now is the time to do effective work agains, 
one of the most insidious evils of the age. 


..-An appointment that is likely to make some talk in 
Jewish circles is that of Max Judd, of Missouri, who has 
been nominated to be Consul-General at Vienna. He is a 
native of Austria, but educated in this country and has 
the honor of being one of the leading chessplayers in this 
country. There has been some question about whether he 
would be acceptable on account of his Jewish birth. But 
he says that he is not a Jew in religion but a free thinker, 
and that he is a seatholder in a Jewish synagog simply 
because he likes to hear the lectures of its able minister, 
Thereupon The Jewish Voice, of St. Louis, frees its mind 
about him with not a little contempt. 


....The fall of the Ribot Cabinet is interesting to French 
politicians, but of less importance abroad since, in the in- 
terests of public welfare, France has retired from the am- 
bitjon to dictate to the world. Blessed is that country 
whose internal politics menace no other country. Ribot 
had just received an overwhelming vote of confidence 
when he was overthrown on a minor question about the 
revenue from the liquor traffic. The new Cabinet, over 
which Constans has not been called to preside, but a 
stop-gap named Meline, is likely to have a short term and 
will not long delay dissolution. 


.... There is asomewhat curious complication about the 
appointment of the bishop who will have the right of suc- 
cession to the Archbishop of St. Louis. Bishop Spalding, 
of Peoria, a man of unusual ability and scholarship, is 
wanted by the clergy, and they have selected him as their 
first choice. But Archbishop Kenrick himself desires an- 
other man, and there is considerable delay. Bishop Spal- 
ding is President of the Catholic Educational Exhibit at the 
World’s Fair, and no bishop in the Catholic Church is more 
highly esteemed. 


...-The English shoemaker who advertised that any gen- 
tleman.could have a fit in his shop, only anticipated what 
President I. M. Atwood, of Canton (N. Y.) Theological 
Seminary, will have when he reads his column in 7'he 
Christian Leader, and finds himself there credited with 
the statement that the last eleven (twelve?) verses of 
Mark’s Gospel, altho not in the early manuscripts, must 
have been added at a very early date, inasmuch as “ they 
are found in Tatian’s Dieterrarow or Harmony.” Of 
course he tried to write Diatessaron. 


.... The saloon keepers show a genius in getting around 
the laws which limit their mischief. A license was asked in 
this city the other day for a saloon diagonally across a street 
on the corner of which isa church. The law provides that 
no saloon shall be licensed within two hundred feet of 
a church, but the counsel for the applicant pleaded that the 
main door of the church was two hundred feet away, «nd 
that the nearer entrance belonged to an extension used only 
for prayer-meetings and Sunday-schvols, and so not proper- 
ly a church. 

----“*I look,” says Dr. O’Reilley, S. J., ‘‘upon the con- 

demnation of the Pope’s temporal power as constructive 
heresy,’”’ and our Catholic neighbor that gives two pages 
to excuses for gambling and horse racing prints it at the 
top of its columns. Its object isto get the favor of the 
Pope by posing as the champion of the Pope’s temporal 
sovereignty, and to prejudice the liberal Catholics who are 
probably rightly supposed to be lukewarm on the subject. 

....Many years ago Pennsylvania had a county local 
option act by which, in the course of a year or two, forty- 
two counties became Prohibition counties. A bill to grant 
county local option, drawn by ex-Chief Justice Agnew, 1s 
now before the Legislature, and a determined effort is be- 
ing made to have it enacted. We hope that it will be suc- 
cessful. It is one of the most practical and very best forms 
of Prohibition. 

.... We are glad to know that the Chamber of Commerce 
in this city has appointed a committee to receive and en- 
tertain foreign visitors to the Columbian Exposition. 
New York ought to do at least as much as this for distin- 
guished representatives of foreign Governments and or- 
ganizations. They all have to come to New York, and they 
should be received with courtesy and distinction. 

...-Dr. Pierson is not to be immersed, and is not to be- 
come the pastor of Spurgeon’s Tabernacle; but Thomas 
Spurgeon is called home from Australia to take the pulpit 
when Dr. Pierson’s term of supply is concluded. We ane 
glad to have a decision reached, for a good many unwise 
things have been said and done. 
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Ueligions Intelligence. 
THE MUNHALL MEETINGS AT MUSCATINE. 


BY THE REV. F. T. LEE. 


THE union evangelistic meetings at Muscatine, Ja., con- 
ducted by the Rev. L. W. Munhall, assisted by his musical 
director, Prof. Chess Birch, came toa close last week. They 
were held in the new, commodious and convenient Congre- 
gational church, which was dedicated March 5th, Dr. Mun- 
hall preaching the sermon, and were participated in by 
about a dozen churches. These included several German- 
English, the Dutch Reformed, the Friends’ and the African 
Methodist Episcopal churches. The meetings continued 
for about three weeks. The afternoon Bible readings, de- 
signed mainly for the spiritual upbuilding of Christian 
people, were largely attended from the first, and grew in 
interest to the close. During the second week morning 
cottage or parlor prayer-meetings for women were held 
simultaneously in a half a dozen different parts of the city. 
These were full of interest and spiritual power. Noonday 
meetings for men were also held in the heart of the busi- 
ness section. oe 

The evening meetings were thronged from the very be- 
ginning. The church, which seats some 1,300 comfortably 
when lecture room and galleries are opened, and 1,500 to 
1,700 uncomfortably, was packed upon almost every occa- 
sion. This was especially the case during the last week, 
when many were unable to gain admittance. Meetings for 
special classes were held on Sunday afternoons, with ad- 
mission by ticket, and these were crowded in every in- 
stance. Great overflow meetings were held on Sunday 
evenings. These were conducted very acceptably by Pro- 
fessor Birch. 

The community has been profoundly stirred. It is gen- 
erally recognized that the work has been the greatest, the 
most notable, and in every way the most satisfactory of 
any of the sort which has ever been accomplished in the 
history of the place. No criticism as to “ excitement ”’ has 
beer heard, but the power of the truth and of the Spirit 
have been felt everywhere. Christian people generally 
have been greatly quickened, and have been moved to take 
higher ground in Christian living. Many backsliders have 
been reclaimed. The value, authority and power of the 
Scriptures were magnified constantly, while the great fun- 
damental doctrines were made to stand out in bold relief. 
The way of salvation was made so simple and plain that no 
one, not even the youngest, could fail to understand. The 
examination since of candidates for admission to the 
churches has abundantly demonstrated this. The instruc- 
tions to converts at the closing meeting were exceedingly 
practical and thorough; strong and vigorous blows against 
local evils, and especially the non-enforcement of the pro- 
hibition laws against the rum traffic, were dealt constant- 
ly and unsparingly, and will, undoubtedly, do much 
toward toning up a languid sentiment upon the subject. 
The whole community has been set to thinking and to 
talking upon religious themes. The pastoral office was 
magnified, and sundry wholesome lessons in regard to the 
proper treatment of pastors were from time to time im- 
pressed. 

About six hundred were led definitely to confess Christ 
in connection with the meetings. Perhaps four or five 
times that number rose for prayer. All ages, classes and 
conditions are represented among the converts. Some are 
aged, many are in middle life, with a considerable number 
from the Sunday-schools. The cards signed indicate that 
there will be a general distribution of them among the 
churches, the larger number going to the Methodist, Con- 
gregational, Presbyterian, Baptist and United Brethren 
Churches, and perhaps in about that order. 

The preparations made by the churches for some weeks, 
and in a measure for some months previous, undoubtedly 
had much to do with supplying the local conditions neces- 
sary for a successful work. The city was canvassed before- 
hand by committees of Christian women, and hundreds of 
personal invitations to the meetings were extended. The 
meetings were extensively advertised,whilethe daily papers 
gave large space to reports of them during their cortinu- 
ance. The pastors stood shoulder to shoulder throughout, 
and loyally seconded the efforts of their invited leader. 
While no one may have fully agreed with the views of the 
evangelist in detail, the great bulk of his teaching was 
such as to commend itself to all. The visit of Messrs. 
Munhall and Birch to Muscatine will long be remembered. 
From this place they went to Ypsilanti, Mich., where they 
are now conducting a series of meetings. 

MUSCATINE, IA, 


~ 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Canada Presbyterian General Assembly will be 
held this year at Bradford, Ontario, during the second 
and third weeks of June. 


--» John Jabob Astor has decided to erect a memorial 
chapel to his father, the late William Astor. The building 
will be on the corner of Sixty-fifth Street and Madison 


Avenue and will be under the administration of Trini ty 
Church. 








-++-The large Old Catholic congregation in Munich, by 
an almost unanimous vote, has decided to iutroduce the 
ee mass liturgy, and a beginning with the innova- 
lon was made on Christmas Day. Heretofore the Latin 
liturgy had been in use. 


* ---The Elm Park Methodist Episcopal Church at Scran- 
seta has been peculiarly unfortunate. A few 
hen 4g0, soon after it had completed a fine new edifice, 
Ms con cost over $200,000, fire came and destroyed it just 

it was ready for dedication. It was rebuilt and again 
made ready for dedication ; but on Sunday, March 27th, it 
Was @ second time destroyed by fire. The official board, 
Seca by this series of misfortunes, have regolyed to 

ia suspected, 





.-..The thirty-sixth convention of the General Synod of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United States of 
America, will be held in Trinity Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Canton, O., the Rev. J. Harpster, pastor, begin- 
ning on Wednesday evening, May 24th, 1893. 


----The new Spanish Protestant chapel, built and en- 
dowed under the auspices of the Archbishop of Dublin, 
about which there has been so much said, and whose dedi- 
cation has been so often postponed, was opened March 18th, 
with the full permission of the civil authorities. The re- 
quirements of the law as to the removal from the facade of 
the building of all outward symbols in theshape of a cross 
and Latin inscription, had been complied with, and the 
inauguration passed almost without notice. The incident, 
which has attracted attention and comment in some cir- 


cles and anxiety in others, may now be regarded as at an 
end. 


....A special meeting was held at Spurgeon’s Tabernacle 
Church, March 29th, to take steps toward deciding upon a 
permanent pastor. The principle candidates have been the 
Rev. Arthur Pierson, D.D., of Philadelphia, the Rev. James 
Spurgeon, brother of the late Charles Spurgeon, and the 
Rev. Thomas Spurgeon, son of the late Charles Spurgeon. 
The resignation of the Rev. James Spurgeon from his tem- 
porary pastorate was accepted, and the meeting passed by 
a majerity of 2,000 a resolution that the Rev. Thomas 
Spurgeon be invited to officiate in the pulpit for one year, 
with a view to becoming the permanent pastor of the con- 
gregation. He will begin his duties in June. 


....It will be remembered that last year -the General 
Synod of the Reformed (Dutch) Church, instead: of adopt- 
ing the plan of Federal Union with the Reformed (German) 
Church, resolved to submit the question to the classes for 
their opinion. Three of the thirty-four classes voted on 
the matter last fall—those of New York, Raritan and 


‘Schenectady. They all voted in favor of federal union; 


the other classes will vote this month. The organ of the 
Church, The Christian Intelligencer, strongly urges the 
classes to approve the proposed federation, and says that 
it would be “ painful and humiliating for a Church, which 
is of the broad and cathulic spirit of ours, to declare itself 
narrow and bigoted, as it would do by such an act.” 


..--The African Methodist Episcopal Church has lost 
one of its most prominent men in the death of Bishop John 
M. Brown. He was born at Odessa, Del., in 1817; went to 
Philadelphia at the age of twelve and became a barber. 
Six years later he entered the Wesleyan Academy at Wil- 
braham, Mass., from which place he went to Oberlin Col- 
lege, where he graduated. In 1844 he was appointed toa 
pastorate in Detroit, Mich. The five years from 1852 to 
1857 he spent in New Orleans, suffering much persecution 
for the sake of the Church, several times being thrust into 
prison on the most flimsy pretexts. During the War he 
was at Norfolk, Va., where he became identified with the 
Freedman’s Association. He was elected to the bishopric 
in 1868, 


..--The Marble Collegiate Church, in this city, Dr. D. 
J. Burrell pastor, is making a special effort to reach the 
large class of people who are found in the hotels of the 
city and are regular attendants nowhere. One of the 
assistant pastors makes it his business on every Saturday 
to visit all the hotels in the vicinity of the churth, and 
leaves with the clubs programs of the church services to 
be given to such guests as may make inquiries about 
services. The result is that the audience is very largely 
composed of this transient population of the city. The 
fact that the Collegiate Church is heavily endowed and 
thus independent of income from the regular attendants 
makes it possible for it todo this work which is as truly 
missionary work as any in the city. 


.... The Lutheran Observer. in a recent editorial on revi- 
vals in the Lutheran Church, says that the General Synod 
is the ‘only Lutheran body in which revivals of religion 
have been encouraged and enjoyed,” altho they are also 
welcomed in some portions of the United Synod of the 
South. It says that the revivals which the churches of the 
General Synod had fifty years ago were the “greatest 
blessing with which God ever visited the Lutheran Church 
in America,” and that the converts of those revivals were 
“the best representatives of Christian life and efficiency 
that the Lutheran Church has ever had in America.” It 
believes that revivals are more important now than ever 
before, and insists that any church that refuses to promote 
them will ‘fall behind in its appointed work.” 


....Ever since 1869 Dr. Joseph P. Parker, pastor of the 
City Temple, London, has had mid-day lectures on Thurs- 
days, which have been always well-attended. These have 
been supplemented since 1881 by Thursday evening con- 
certs, under the care of E. Minshall, a successful concert 
conductor and director of music at the Temple. The pur- 
pose has been to attract young men away from the music 
halls or dance houses. Accordingly the best of popular and 
classical music is given by professional artists, many of 
whom give their services at reduced rates. Mr. Minshall 
believes that the Church has a mission in providing mu- 
sical amusement for the people, and finds his reward in 
many letters from young men who gratefully acknowledge 
the debt they owe to these concerts for drawing them away 
from other places of resort where the influences were only 
evil. 


...-The letter of the Roman Catholic Bishops of the 
Province of New York, on the occasion of the Episcopal 
Jubilee of the Pope, and his reply have just been made 
public. The chief interest centers in the following sentence 
in the letter of the bishops, expressing their deference 
to Mgr. Satolli : 

* In entire obedience to Your Holiness, we venerate the author- 
ity of the Delegate Apostolic, and with united strength and 
counsels will co-operate for the success of this mission, that it 
may promote harmony among bishops, uphold the rights of al), 
and establish sti}] firmer bonds of union with the Holy See,” 





The Pope’s reply, over his own signature, contained the 
following: 


“ With lively approval we read the declaration of your obedi- 
ence to this Apostolic See, and we are glad that what we did to 
provide for the Cburch in your country was in accordance with 
your views.” 


....A movement for the suppression of gambling and 
the enforcement of the Sunday law in New Orleans appears 
to have begun in earnest. Citizens have organized for the 
purpose of upholding the laws and seeing that they are 
enforced. The association is styled the Sunday-closing 
and Anti-gambling League. There is a membership of 
450, and the books show that $30,000 has been subscribed as 
a fund to prosecute the gamblers and violators of the Sun- 
day law. A. well-known firm of detectives has been se- 
cured to obtain evidence and furnish it to the prosecutors 
of the offenders. The organization is essentially a secret 
‘one. None of the names of the members will be published, 
and the business of the association will be kept secret in 
order that the workings of the order may be effective and 
complete. The best of the local criminal lawyers have been 
retained by the league to prosecute offenders. 


...-According to Hoffman’s “Catholic Directory,’ 
which calls itself the ‘‘ Official Directory of the Catholic 
Church in the United States,” there are now in this coun- 
try 14 archbishops and 17 bishops, with 9,388 priests; 8,677 
churches, with 3,485 stations and 1,778 chapels ; 36 theologi- 
cal seminaries with 1,845 students ; 127 colleges, 656 acade- 
mies; 3,585 parochial schools, with 738,269 pupils; 245 
orphan asylums, with 26,533 orphans ; 463 charitable insti 
tutions and 8,806,095 Catholic population. Of this popula- 
tion 1,385,000 is reported from the dioceses in the six New 
England States; 500,000 for the archdioceses of Chicago ; 
550,000 for that of Boston; 800,000 for that of New York, 
and 410,000 for that of Philadelphia. While New York has 
the largest population of any diocese, it has not the largest 
number of churches. In this respect it is surpassed by St. 
Paul, St. Louis, La Crosse, Green Bay, Milwaukee, Cleve- 
land and Chicago. New York reports only 208 churches, 
with 525 priests, of whom 154 are regular and 371 secular. 


...-On Sabbath afternoon last, at four o’clock, Mr. 
Francis Murphy, the great temperance orator, began work 
at the Elm Place Opera House, in Brooklyn, on which oc- 
casion a very large audience greeted him. He pursued his 
usual course in addressing the people there assembled, 
giving a tone to his addyess appropriate to the Sabbath 
and particularly to Easter. The Rev. Mr. Dixon, of the 
Hanson Place Baptist Church, was present to assist Mr. 
Murphy in the opening services of the occasion. He was 
accompanied by a large choir from his church, and there 
were present also a quartet of colored jubilee singers. 
The music, as a whole, was very fine and it greatly 
pleased the audience. At the close of the exercises on 
Sunday the temperance pledge was circulated by Mr. and 
Mrs. Murphy, and a large number signed the same. Simi- 
lar services commenced on Monday evening of this week 
in the Hanson Place Baptist Church and will be contin- 
ued there through the week and possibly later; at any 
rate, another meeting was announced to be held in the 
Opera House next Sunday afternoon at four o’clock. 
The public generally are invited to attend all of these 
meetings. 


..-. The action of the Baltimore Methodist Conference, 
last month, declaring its intention not to vote upon the 
constitutional amendment submitted by the General Con- 
ference with respect to the admission of women, in the 
form in which it was submitted, has given rise to a warm 
discussion. The form in which the amendment was sub- 
mitted requires a three-fourths vote of the members of the 
annual conference in order to prevent the constitution 
from being so construed as to admit women to the General 
Conference. The Baltimore Conference has decided to vote 
upon the question of so changing the constitution as to 
admit women. The Western Christian Advocate, which 
is strongly in favor of the admission of women, speaks of 
this action as “practical nullification.” It prints letters 
from several representative men, some supporting and 
some attacking its position. Dr. James Pullman, of New 
York, says that the Baltimore Conference has ‘‘ deliberate- 
ly set aside the authority of the General Conference” and 
hus assumed for itself ‘‘ the functions of a supreme court.” 
He holds that the amendment may have been a blunder, 
but that it is law, and that the proposal to disregard it 
raises a more serious question than that of the admission 
of women, “namely, the rights of the General Conference 
and the supremacy of law in the Church.” 


.... Last week the Supreme Court of Illinois rendered a 
long opinion in the church property case of the Evangelical 
Association, deciding, according to the brief telegraphic 
report sent to the Associated Press, in favor of the major- 
ity and against the minority, of which Bishop Dubs is the 
chief leader. This case originated in a quarrel several 
years ago, in which all the bishops became involved. 
Charges were first made against Bishop Dubs, and he was 
tried and suspended. Charges were also made against 
Bishops Bowman and Esher, and they were in due course 
suspended. They refused, however, to recognize the legal- 
ity of the tribunals which decided their cases, and contin- 
ned to exercise their episcopal functions. Two general 
conferences were held in 1891—one at Indianapolis, in which 
the majority were represented, and one at Philadelphia, 
where the adherents of Bishop Dubs gathered. Each 
claimed to be the legal General Conference of the Church. 
A number of decisions in suits for the possession of prop- 
erty have been given in various States by subordinate 
courts, a few in favor of the minority; but most of them, 
we believe, have recognized the majority as representing 
the legal rights of the Evangelical Association. The Su- 
preme Court of Illinois has. now given a decision which, of 
course, will be controlling within the limits of that. State, 
and may possibly serve as a precedent for depisiops jn 
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other States. It will stand, of course, unless, upon appeal, 
the Supreme Court of the United States should reverse it. 


....At the meeting of the Presbytery of Indianapolis 
last month, the attendance being unusually large, 
after a full discussion the twenty-eight separate over- 
tures op the Revision of the Confession were answered 
in the negative by a vote of 30 to 19. An overture was then 
adopted, as last year, by a vote of 42 to 5, requesting the 
General Assembly 
“to take measures to formulate a new creed, much more brief, 
less speculative, and expressing more nearly in the exact words 
of Scripture the fundamentals of our Reformed system of faith 
and of the Word of God.” 

A discussion in regard to judicial cases was then held, 
which resulted in the adoption, by a vote of 26 to 18, of the 
following overture: ‘ 

“The Indianapolis Presbytery respectfully overtures the Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1893 to decline toentertain any appeals in judi- 
cial cases made directly from the Presbytery, or by a prosecuting 
committee, the Assembly, if necessary, directing the persons 
making such appeals to have recourse for relief to their right of 
complaint to the Synod. 

“The Indianapolis Presbytery is constrained to make this 
overture, first, because in its judgment the practice of taking an 
appeal in judicial cases directly from the Presbytery to the 
General Assembly is one which, even while permissible in ex- 
ceptional cases under our book of discipline, ought not to be en- 
couraged, since it isa departure from the usual constitutional 
method of procedure; second, because it is an ignoring of that 
important body, the Synod, and it is a virtual slight upon synod- 
ical privileges and dignity ; third, because it exposes the judicial 
processes of the Church to the charges of haste and arbitrariness 
giving to those directly involved in them occasion to claim that 

their rights have been practically subverted by a resort to such 
an unusual method of procedure ; fourth, because in a period of 
excited controversy and mutual misunderstandings it may shut 
out that full and fair opportunity for enlightenment upon contro- 
verted points which would tend to general harmony and ac- 
quiescence in the ultimate decisicn.” 

Of the minority ten were ministers, four being pastors of 
churches, three connected with church papers, and two 
non-residents. The meeting was an intensely interesting 
one, there being a deep feeling of earnestness but no bitter- 
ness in the debate. 

.... Mr. Moody’s meetings at Charlotte, N. C., have been 
markedly successful. On the first Sunday evening after 
they cor2menced there was an audience of 7,000 people, and 
the attention was intense. There was no excitement, but 
quietness and good order everywhere. Mr. Moody specially 
addressed his remarks to Christians; urging them to greater 
consecration. A remarkable revival work has been going 
on in Collinwood, O. A few special meetings were held 
early in February, but without apparent results. The 
pastor then organized a general evangelistic work from 
house to house, furnishing the church members with 
cards. This began to tell, and there were many conver- 
sions. There were no special services, but the regular 
meetings were crowded. One peculiarity was the large 
number of heads of families who were brought into the 
Church. Twenty-one such joined the Church in one day, 
eight of them being leading engineers and conductors of 
the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railroad. Evan- 
gelist E. P. Hammond has been conducting very success- 
ful revival services in the Covenant Church, Chicago, 
with the assistance of Professor Torrey and a number of 
workers from the Moody Institute. At Babylon, Long 
Island, a very interesting work is being done under the 
auspices of the Christian Endeavor Society, the Epworth 
League and the Young Men’s Christian Association. Spe- 
cial efforts were made to reach the intemperate, with the 
result that the saloons and hotel-bars were closed in defer- 
ence to the widespread religious feeling. The stores also 
elosed every evening at seven o’clock so that the clerks 
might attend the meetings. The number of converts is very 
large. The Mills meetings at Minneapolis have continued 
with unabated interest. Special attention has been given 
to personal work. Wednesday was held as a mid-week 
Sabbath, a large number of prominent stores being closed 
for either a part or the wholeof the day. A mass meeting 
in the great hall on Sunday evening was packed, and the 
great interest aroused was indicated by the fact that not 
less than six hundred rose in response to the invitation to 
seek Christ. The young men’s meeting on Tuesday even- 
ing was attended by not less than five thousand young 
men, of whom about four hundred signed cards. 

....-Considerable attention has been drawn in this coun- 
try of late to the success achieved by the ‘‘ Open Air Mis- 
sion’ of Great Britain. Last year the Rev. E. H. Bying- 
ton, now assistant pastor of the Church of the Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn, spent some time in London studying into the 
methods used. He also made careful investigation else- 
where, and compiled the results in an attractive volume 
entitled ‘‘Open Air Preaching,’ which was published by 
Hartford Theological Seminary. The idea at the basis of 
this work is that just as other organizations do not wait 
for the people tocome to them, but go to the people, so 
must the Church. If political parties find it for their ad- 
vantage to erect large platforms in open squares, secure 
popular speakers, gather bands, spread banners, etc., so if 
the churches would reach the great floating mass of the 
people who never see the inside of a church, they must use 
the means that those people are familiar with. This feel- 
ing has increased on every hand, and has resulted in a call 

for a convention to organizea National Association of Open 
Air Workers. The object of the association is stated to be 
“to encourage a wiser and wider use by earnest Christians 
everywhere of this practical and powerful Gospel agency.” 
The convention will be held on Monday, April 17th, at 
2:30 P.M.,in the Y. M.C. A. building, corner of Twenty- 
third Street and Fourth Avenue, New York City. To it 
all men and women engaged or interested in open air work, 
including Gospel wagon and tent work, are invited, Those 
prevented by distance or duties from attending in person, 
are requested to send letters at once to Frank H. Marston, 
21 Water Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., stating name, address, 
@Xperiences and convictions on thissubject.: These will be 





presented. to the convention. Among the signers of the 
call are Dr. A. C. Dixon, Baptist Pastor, Brooklyn, N.-Y.; 
Dr. A. F. Schauffler, City Mission Society, New York City; 
Ballington Booth, Commander of Salvation Army; Dr. 
Josiah Strong, Secretary of Evangelical Alliance; Dr. 
Teunis S. Hamlin, Presbyterian Pastor, Washington, D. 
C.; John C. Collins, Secretary International Christian 
Workers’ Association; Robert R. Sinclair, Harper & 
Brothers, Editorial Rooms, New York City: J. C. Davis, 
Gospel Wagon; Dr. A. J. Gordon, Boston, Mass. ; W.°H. 
Howland, ex-Mayor of Toronto, Canada; G. Le Lacheur, 
City Mission Society, Brooklyn, N. Y.; R. A. Torrey, Bible 
Institute, Chicago, Ill.; the Rev. E. H. Byington, Congre- 
gatioval Pastor, Brooklyn, N. Y.; the Rev. George C. Need- 
ham, Evangelist ; Edward H. Foot, Y. M. C. A. Tent. 








Missions. 
THE SITUATION IN TURKEY. 


ADVICEs from Constantinople, under date of March 16th 
and 17th, show that, since the burning of the Seminary at 
Marsovan, things have gone on from bad to worse, not 
only there but in other places. At Gemerek, Yozgad and 
Sivas the Protestant houses of worship were fired, those in 
the latter two places being saved by the immediate discov- 
ery of the fire. 

At Marsovan there seems to be a strong effort made to 
wipe out Anatolia College and the mission station. All of 
Minister Thompson’s dispatches to Consul Jewett have 
been stopped and the consul’s Jetters to the minister have 
been opened. 

The Turks have become emboldened by the failure of 
our Government to resent speedily these insults. It is 
not a little astonishing that our American friends at Mar- 
sovan, after having their best buildings burned by those 
who should be their protectors, after being terrorized for 
weeks, are now accused of high crimes, are held up as cul- 
prits, armed conspirators against the Government. The 
most absurd charges are made, as that the missionaries, 
with eight Martini-Henry rifles and the students of the 
college to the humber of sixty, armed with revolvers, had 
attacked innecent Mohammedans coming into the prem- 
ises—a little less likely than that a New England school 
ma’am in Georgia would or could arm her pupils against 
the officers of the State. 

The Turks seem to be acting on the supposition that 
American citizens in the Empire are deserted by the United 
States Government. Not only are the lives and property 
of peaceful and harmless Americans in peril at Marsovan, 
but all the lives and all the property of United States citi- 
zens in Turkey are imperiled. The safety of more than 
two hundred—probably three hundred—persons entitled to 
the protection of our Government, with property amount- 
ing to more than two million dollars is at stake. The 
Chile difficulty which made such a disturbance was cer- 
tainly not one involving such interests as this. 

Consul Jewett has held his difficult position at Marsovan 
unassisted week after week. We are glad to learn that 
Mr. Secretary Newberry has been dispatched from Con- 
stantinople to his relief, and to carry communications 
which could not be expected to reach their destination 
otherwise. 

In this connection our readers will be interested in the 
following statement about the Marsovan Girls’ Seminary 
referred to above. 

Marsovan is a town of twenty-four thousand people, 
three hundred and sixty miles East of Constantinople, and 
sixty miles from the Black Sea. The population is two- 
thirds Moslem, one-third Armenian. ‘The Jast-named peo- 
ple are divided into Gregorians (the ancient Armenian 
Church), Evangelicals, called Protestants, and Roman 
Catholics. The Evangelicals number near a thousand. 
There is a somewhat similar division of the population in 
the surrounding region, the Mohammedans greatly pre- 
dominating in the interior, the Greeks being more numer- 
ous near the coast. Marsovan is a highly important mis- 
sionary station, the center of a field covering thirty-five 
thousand square miles. Being favorably located, high and 
healthy, easily accessible from the interior and from the 
sea, it has been for over a quarter century a great edu- 
eational center. Theological training classes have been 
continued in that station for twenty-nine years, a 
girls’ boarding school during the same _ period. 
Less than ten years since a high school for 
boys and young men was opened, which grew 
and prospered in a manner so extraordinary, and 
so plainly indicated a new necessity, that Anatolia College 
was organized to meet the educational needs of a field more 
than three times the size of the territory occupied by the 
station. This institution has one hundred and twenty-four 
students in attendenance, including preparatories, and a 
faculty composed ef eleven professors and tutors. On the 
same campus is located the seminary for girls. This is not 
in organic union with the college, but has, of late, made 
great strides, in its progress and growth, bidding fair 
soon to stand on a level with the college, or to be its worthy 
counterpart. Near a hundred girls were gathered here, 
half of them boarders. The quarters occupied by this in- 
stitution having proved too straight, a large garden ad- 
joining the premises, on the city side was bought, and 
through generous assistance of the ladies of New England, 
connected with the Woman’s Board of Missions (especially 
New Haven ladies), a fine new building had been erected, 
one of the finest in the city. This building was not yet 
occupied. It seems that notices derogatory to the Govern- 
ment had, by some scoundrel and enemy of the missiona- 
ries, been pasted upon this building. Dr. Herrick, now at 
the head of Anatolia College, was accused of posting 
these obnoxious papers, whereupon a Moslem mob gathered 
and set fire to the building, burning it to the ground 
without interference on the part of the local authorities, 








...-The charge of extravagance in the home management 
‘of the work of foreign missions is effectually disproved by 
the following statements made by William Dulles, Jr,, 
Treasurer of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church, and based on the figures for 1891-1892, He 
skows that of every dollar received by the Treasurer at 
New York, the following amounts are used in various 
forms of administration : 


Cents. Mills, 
Salaries of Secretaries and their clerks................ 2 2.9 
Salaries of Treasurer and clerks............++seeeeee0s 1 38.4 
Shipping department for clerical work in purchas- 
ing and forwarding articles for missionaries...... 0 24 
Expenses of office and building.............sseesessees 0 6.5 
Traveling, including expenses of Secretary visiting 
MnbeeBOUins TMI, 5. o.oo cc cccccsecccscecceccesstecese 0 3.0 
Printing annual report, leaflets, etc..............0.008 0 41 
Total expended in administration of every dollar 5 13 
Amount actually expended on the field............... 9% BLT 
$1 00 


.... When last summer it was announced that the French 
Government had served a notice on the missionaries of the 
North Africa Mission to leave Algeria it was hoped that it 
would not be carried into effect. Recently, however, it 
has been renewed, and it issaid that Lord Rosebery has 
been compelled to notify the missionaries that if they do 
not withdraw they cannot expect the protection of the 
British Government. It is stated also that the same de- 
cree applies to four Swedish missionaries who have been 
in the country a few months. The fact that by far the 
greater number of missionaries are female, and that they 
are forbidden to preach to any whether French or native, 
shows that the purpose is to effectually stop all evangelistic 
work, and is not directed particularly against the English. 
The society has not yet decided just what course to take. 


....The Rev. Dr. Mathews, General Secretary of the Pan- 
Presbyterian Alliance, has left London for a four months’ 
visit to the Presbyterian Mission Stations in Syria and 
Turkey, the tour embracing Damascus, Antioch and Tar- 
sus. The visit is in connection with the action of the 
Turkish authorities in hampering mission work. 


-...The news from Uganda continues to be good. The 
strife appears to have ceased, and there is every prospect 
that the mission work will be continued without hin- 
drance. 


.... The tenth annual meeting of the International Mis- 
sionary Union will be held at Clifton Sprivgs, N. Y., June 
14th-2ist. 








Biblical Research. 


IN the sessions of the Société Asiatique, held in Paris 
February 11th, the well-known scholar, Darmesteter, de- 
livered a discourse on the subject of the “ Neoplatonic 
Elements in the Avesta.” According to his researches the 
Avesta contains the neoplatonic views of the creation and 
the Logus ideas, and that, too, in the same stage of de- 
velopment as these are found in Philo. As a result, the 
Avesta is not, as has been currently accepted in the past, 
a production throughout of Aryan thought, but rather 
an eclectic work produced after the conquests of Alexander 
the Great, written by theologians who were acquainted 
with both Plato and the Old Testament, and is the oldest 
monument of Gnosticism. These conclusions are all the 
more striking as coming from a liberal investigator, as it has 
generally been accepted as a matter of course that wher- 
ever the Bible shows any connection of thought with the 
ideas of other peoples, the latter and not the former were 
the original source and the Scriptures the borrower. It 
looks now as tho the positions defended by early Patristic 
writers that the Old Testament was an -influential factor 
in the thought and literature of non-Jewish nations will 
again find advocates. ns 





...-The question whether the old Etruscan tongue is not 
an Indo-European, but a Semitic language closely related 
to the Phenician, or a Turanian, is being discussed with 
new materials on hand. Here again the graves of Egypt 
have preserved these new helps. As early as 1849 Herr von 
Baric brought to Austria and in 1859 placed in the National 
Museum at Agram a mummy of the times of the Ptole- 
mys. Since the sixties the curious letters on the cloth 
around this mummy have engaged the attention of scholars 
H. Brugsch considered it Ethiopic, R. Burton, Nabatean 
Arabic. Recently the Viennese orientalist Krall has suc- 
ceeded in discovering Etruscan words in these remains. Jt 
isa ritual for the dead (cf. Deutsschriften der Wiener K. K: 
Akademie, Vol. XL1). Sayce (Academy, 15th October 
1892), discusses the problem in some detail, and regards 
Krall’s discovery as most important, “dealing the death 
blow to all the theories that assumed the Etruscan lan- 
“guage to be Indo-European.” Sayce seems to consider the 
language a member of the Turanian. 


.... Those who visit the Columbian Exposition will have 
an unusual opportunity to get a good idea of Egyptian au- 
tiquities. A large numberof reproductions will be made 
of choice monuments, such as the tomb of This of the fifth 
dynasty, about 3800 B.c., most exquisitely decorated; 4 
temple of the time of Amenophis ITI and Rameses II of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, from 1800 to 1400 B.C. 
and mummies from 1800 to 1070 B.c., with various obelisks, 
statues and sphinxes. The mummies will be facsimiles 
of the most celebrated Pharaohs, each in its sarcopbagus, 
including Ahmes I, Thothmes I, Thothmes III, of the 
eighteenth dynasty ; Seti I and Rameses II, of the nine 
teenth dynasty, and Rameses III, the Pharaoh of the op 
pression, of the twentieth dynasty, with several others of 
the twenty-firstdynasty. Theoriginals of these mummies 
were found at Deir-el-Bahari, Thebes, in 1881, and are 
now carefully preserved in the Gizeh Museum. 
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_...A new discussion of the “‘ Sumerian Question”—t.¢. 
the problem whether the culture, literature and civiliza- 
tion of the Semitic Assyrians and Babylonians were or 
were not baced upon a Turanian or Sumerian basis—has 
been furnished by C. F. Lehmann, in his ‘‘ Samassumukin 
Konig von Babylonien,’’ 668-648 v, Chr. The question was 
sprung years ago by Halévy, who declared the Sumerian 
civilization and culture as a phantom and a vision, 
Schroder answered ; but Delitzsch, the Assyriologist, in a 
modified shape, accepted Halévy’s views. Lehmann de- 
tends the current idea, maintaining that the arguments 
brought against the acceptance of such a Turanian people 
and civilization are not solid, and that the Sumerian is not 
a Babylonian-Semitic allography, but a language distinct 
and apart from the later Semitic. 


_...In New Testament criticism letters and signs are be- 
ing freely introduced. Among the latest to do this is 
Johannes Weiss, who has issued a new Commentary on 
Luke, in the Meyer Series, in the same volume in which 
his father, Prof. B. Weiss, of Berlin, has reissued a 
Commentary on Mark. The former distinguishes in Luke 
several documents, namely A, the original Mark, Q, the 
Logia, and L, the specifically Lukian, Jewish-Christian 
document. These documents were, however, not used in- 
dependently by the author of our third Gospel. Q and L 
had already been united, the former having in part modi- 
fied and changed the latter, the result being the LQ. Toa 
certain extent the influence of these documents can yet 
be traced in the interpretation of particular passages. 








Charities. 


Miss CLARA BARTON, as President of the American 
National Red Cross Society, has accepted the gift of Dr. 
Joseph Gardner of a section of land in the Blue Grass re- 
gion in the State of Indiana, and states that this will be 
the one piece of neutral ground on the Western Hemisphere 
protected by international treaty against the tread of hos- 
tile feet. Forty natiuns are pledged to hold all materials 
and stores of the Red Cross, and all its followers, neutral 
in war, freeto go and come as their duties require, the 
United States Government having joined the treaty of 
Geneva under Miss Barton’s special influence. The officers 
and attachés receive no salary from the public treasury, 
all, except the hired servants, giving their services gratu- 
itously, altho only moderately rich. It is hoped that this 
noble gift of land will be supplemented by others of such 
buildings as may be needful. 





....Joha Spaulding, a Presbyterian minister of New 
York City, died a few years ago, bequeathing $45,000 to a 
number of charitable institutions ; among these were the 
Boards of Education and the Relief for Disabled Ministers 
which received $3,000 euch. These societies were incorpo- 
rated under the laws of Pennsylvania, where there is a 
statute providing that no bequest to religious or chari- 
table corporations shall be valid when the testator dies 
within one month after he has executed his last will. Mr. 
Spaulding died within nine days, and it has been decided 
that the bequests to these two societies are not valid. An 
appeal has been made and a new decision will soon be 
given. 


....Eugene Nugent, of Philadelpbia, has left the follow 
ing public bequests: To the Franklin Institute, $1,000; 
the Baptist Home, $1,000 for the Endowment Fund; the 
Philadelphia Baptist Association, $1,000 for the benefit of 
the Ministers’ and Widows’ Fund ; the Philadelphia Home 
for Incurables, $1,000 for the Endowment Fund ; the Char- 
ity Hospital, $1,000; the Old Man’s Home, $1,000 for the 
general purposes of the institution. The residuary estate 
was bequeathed to his executor to be distributed as he, in 
his judgment, may deem proper, among such charitable 
institutions as he may select. 


....The pecuniary result of the Papal Jubilee is a gain 
of $1,250,000, besides jewels, plate and other valuable arti- 
cles estimated at nearly $1,000,000. Among the chief 
donors were the Duke of Norfolk, with $250,000; the Em- 
peror Francis Joseph, with $40,000; the Archbishop of 
Prague and Primate of Hungary $20,000 each. The Bohe- 
mian territorial magnates sent $60,000, while the nobility 
of Rome and the convents and monasteries made up $100,- 
000, and $80,000 came from South America. 


....Among the famous charities of London is the Bar- 
nardo Home for boys gathered from the slums of London. 
Many of these are sent away to different sections of the 
world. Recently an English steamer brought three hun- 
dred of them to Portland, Me., and there was at first some 
anxiety lest they should be intended for the United States. 
Assurances, however, have been given that they are des- 
tined for farms in Canada. 


...-The trustees of the Hospital Saturday and Sunday 
Association in New York City, at a recent meeting dis- 
tributed $50,000 among the thirty-one hospitals, in sums 
varying from $5,626.78 to $153.78. The apportionment was 
based upon the number of days of free hospital care by 
each institution. Among the hospitals thus receiving were 


Mount Sinai, St. Luke’s, Montefiore Home, Roosevelt and 
others. 


--». Mrs, Mary J. Walker and Miss Emily A. Watson, of 
this city, who subscribed $5,000 apiece toward the desired 
$200,000 endowment fund for the proposed Minturn Con- 
valesceut Home, have jointly signified their desire to con- 
tribute $10,000 to the general endowment fund of St. Luke’s 
Hospital. They take this step because of the practical 
abandonment of the effort to raise the $200,000. 


--+-It is reported that William Weightman’s offer of 
$100,000 to the Peansylvania Museum and School of Indus- 
trial Art, to aid in purchasing an additional building for 
® new school of art, will probably be withdrawn, as the 
remaining amount (over $400,000) necessary to accomplish 
that object has not been secured. 








....It is estimated that the enlargement of the Battell 
Chapel at Yale, which will add one-third in number to its 
present 1,000 sittings will be $25,000. This will be met by 
a gift of that amount from Mr. Robbins Battell, of Nor- 
folk, Conn., and his sister, Mrs. Ellen Battell Eldridge, of 
Yarmouth, Mass. 


...-The Rev. Dr. T. De Witt Talmage has subscribed 
$10,000 toward the floating debt of the Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle, which amounts to $55,000, and must be paid before 
June ist. Dr. Talmage’s gift is conditioned on the rais- 
ing of the remaining $45,000. 


....-Mrs, Dr. Joseph H. Martin and Mrs. Fannie Tucker 
Summers have each contributed $10,000 toward the en- 
dowment of the theological seminary about to be estab- 


lished in Louisville, Ky., by the Southern Presbyterian 
Church. 


-..-Mary H. Stanton, of Philadelphia, has left $2,000 to 
the Baptist Home, conditioned on an annuity to her sis- 
ter, and $2,000 on the death of that sister to the Lehigh 
Avenue Baptist Church. 


...eThe Mansion House Relief Funds in London, dis- 
tributed by the Lord Mayor during the past twenty years, 
have amounted to a total of $10,535,090, an average of 
$257,110 a year. 


... Senator McMillan, of Detroit, has given $25,000 for a 
laboratory to Albion College, and Col. A. P. Bliss, of Sagi- 


naw, has bequeathed $50,000 to the same college for a 
library. 


..--Col. Henry G. Taylor, of New York City, has an- 


nounced that he will give in the spring to the town of Mil- 
ford, Conn., a new library to cost abcut $22,000. 


....-Mr. Bobert F. Ballentine, of Newark, N. J., has 
given $60,000 to Rutgers College at New Bruuswick, N. J., 
for a new gymnasium. 








Che Sunday-School, 


LESSON FOR APRIL 16TH. 
JOB’S APPEAL TO GOD.—Jos 23 : 1-10. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—What I do thou knowest not now ; but 
thou shalt know hereafter.—JOHN 13: 7. 

NotTes.—‘‘ Then Job answered.’’— Notice how far the 
discussion had proceeded since the last lesson; and how 
Eliphaz and Bildad and Zophar had all repeated the same 
charge, with wearisome reiteration, that Job must have 
been guilty of some heinous sin, and perhaps his children 
guilty of sin also, or God would not have so sorely afflicted 
him. Job again and again repels the charge, but can sug- 
gest no reason for God’s dealing with him. ** My com- 
plaint rebellious.”—The Old Version has “ bitter,” and 
that seemsto make the better sense. It can hardly mean 
that he rebels against God. By ‘‘complaint” is meant 
complaining. ‘“* My stroke is heavier than my groan- 
ing.”—It is difficult to get any connected sense out of this 
translation, unless it be that much as he complains he 
suffers more. It is God’s stroke that is referred to. 
**Oh that I knew where I might find him.”’—He wishes to 
appeal directly to God, where he sits as judge, as an Arab 
chief acts as just judge in his tribe, at the door of his great 
tent. “* Delivered forever from my judge.”—Hardly 
from those who are judging me harshly, but from the 
troubles which the Supreme Judge had brought on him. 
——‘ Forward,” east; “ backward,” west ; ‘“‘right hand,” 
south ; left hand, north. This was the way in which the 
points of the compass were designated, one imagining that 
the normal position was facing the east, just as sun wor 
shipers did at morning———" When he doth work.”— 
Possibly there is the thought of cold and storm as coming 
from the north and God’s special work. ‘* Tried me,” 
**gold.”’—The ancients were perfectly familiar with the 
metallurgy of gold. The gold was melted in a little cruci- 
ble, and came out perfectly pure after it had been thus 
tried. Let the reader observe the parallel couplets of the 
Hebrew poetry. 

Instruction.—We must still remember that this is sacred 
drama with progressive movement, and that the right 
conclusion comes only at the end of the story. Job and 
his three friends, with much that is right, say some things 
that are wrong. Their criticism of him has been wrong. 
His despair, his wishing to die are wrong. 

While it is true that we are all saved by grace, and that 
none can claim God’s favor as a right, in view of our sins, 
yet a man like Job or Paul puts himself on God’s side, and 
has the right to claim his favor. Such a man can come 
boldly unto a throne of grace and may know that God 
approves him, because he tries to please God. 

Job rested on his appeal from manto God. That is the 
kind of assurance which one can enjoy who has a good 
conscience. His friends blamed him, but he had the know!l- 
edge that he was innocent. 

It makes very little difference what others think of us if 
we are only right. It is far better to be right than to be 
thought right. When the frierds of Socrates lamented 
that he should be condemned when innocent, he replied: 
“ What, would it be better to die guilty ?” 

Take your troubles to God. He understands. He is a 
just judge. “Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right ?” 

Job seems to find it difficult to find God. That is human 
weakness. God is as nearin distressas in joy. But in 
trouble we are apt to complain of God, to feel that God has 
treated us wrong, unjustly. But remember that God 
does right even when we do not understand it. 

Complaints of God often come from a false theory of 
providence. If it be assumed as a principle that suffering 
is all disciplinary, a punishment for siv, then when one 
knows he has done no special sin and yet suffers, he feels 
that God is unjust. He cannot understand how God can 
treat him so. God is very far off to him. But if we 

















understand that God’s providence must embrace many 
other considerations besides our affairs, then we can trust 
his wisdom and goodness. 

Job wanted to set his case before God as an accused de- 
fendant might before a judge. And why should not we ? 
Why should we not in prayer talk and argue with God, as 
Moses did when he said: ‘‘ And what wilt thou do unto 
thy great name?” Jesus taught us to pray with impor- 
tunity. 

Even if Job could not find God so as to feel him present 
as his three cruel friends were present, yet he trusted him. 
He was sure that God knew his way and that God, after 
the trial, would bring him out like pure gold. That was 


faith in God, even if the theological term was not then in- 
vented. 








. Ministerial Vegister. 


BAPTIST. 

ADAMS, R. J., Boston, Mass., resigns. 

ALDEN, E. M., Hoosick, accepts call to Granville, N. Y. 
ATCHLEY, W. A., Chester, Conn., called to Farmington, Me. 
CAMERON, Rosert, Denver, Col., called to Oakland, Cal. 
CHANDLER, E. K., Warren, R. I., resigns. 

COLLINS, T. J., Scranton, Penn., accepts call to Milwaukee, Wis. 


CONANT, E. J., Springport, Mich., accepts call to West Supe- 
rior, Wis. 


ee K. A., Keeseville, N. Y., accepts call to Chelmsford, 
Mass. 


— ERwWIN, Roslindale, Mass., accepts call to Brooklyn, 


DERR, H: L., White Hall., Ill., resigns. 
HARRIS, B. R., Mount Holly, Vt., accepts call to Kingston, Mass. 
HIGGINS, M. C., St. Clair, Wis., resigns. 


JONES, J. F., East Greenwich, R.I., accepts call to West Spring- 
field, Mass. 


JUTTEN, DAvip B., Boston, accepts call to Fall River, Mass. 

LITTLE, E, L., Owosso, Mich., resigns, 

LOWRY, H. M., Port Jefferson, N. Y., called to Rahway, N. J. 

McLELLAN, Bryant, West Acton, Mass., called to Troy, N. Y. 

MARTIN, R. N., Brimfield, Il., resigns. 

RABOTEAU, Ciaup, Lowell, Mass., resigns. 

—— R. G., Philadelphia, Penn., accepts call to Lowell, 
Mass. 


WHEELER, J. Kirrrepar, Hartford, Conn., accepts call to 
Fourth ch., Chicago, II]. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ADAMS, JosepH M., Andover Sem., called to Rochester, N. H. 


ANDRUS, J. COWLEs, Syzerene, N. Y., accepts call to Pilgrim 
ch., West Superior, Wis. 


ABBEY. J. E., (Meth.), Coloma, accepts call to Middleville, 
ich. 


ASHMUN, EpwaArp H., Highlands, Denver, Col., resigns. 

BARY, Emit B., inst. March 21st, Central,ch., Bangor, Me. 

BOGGESS, Ex.iort B., Durand, Wis., resigns. 

BRINK, LEE A., Mitchell, S. D., resigns. 

BROWN, VIcToR F., Chicago Sem., accepts call West Minneapo- 

lis, Wis. 

CAMERON, JOHN H., Pewaukee, called to Bristol and Paris, 
is, 

CRAIG, Timorny C., ord. March 15th, Aberdeen, Wash. 

— Henry A., Bangor, accepts call to Bronson and Bethel, 
ich. 


DETER. WILLIAM H., inst. March 10th, Park ch., Springfield, 
ass. 


DORN, W. H., Chicago Sem., accepts call to German churches 
at Ft. Atkinson and New Hampton, Ia. 


FITCH, Luctus R., Milford, Ia., resigns. 

GILLES, E. W., Georgetown, Minn., resigns. 

HANCOCK, Josepu J., Big Springs, accepts call to Fifield, Wis. 

HANSCOMB, GEORGE L., Sheldon, Ia., resigns. 

— GeEorGE R., Springfield, Mass., called to New Decatur, 
a. 


HOVEY, Horace C., Bridgeport, Conn., called to Pres. Ch.. Mass. 


BUEPER, WILLIAM C., Sanborn, N. D., called te Lamberton, 
inn. 


IVES, HENRY S., Warren, Me., resigns. 

LEE, Dorratu, Derby, Conn., resigns. 

LOWING, Henry D., Center Road, Penn., resigns 
LYDGATE, Joun M., ord. March jth, Steilacoom, Wash. 


MAcQUEEN, Peter, Bronxville, N. Y., accepts call to Day St. 
ch., Somerville, Mass. 


MALCOLM, Joun W., inst. March 22d, First ch., Cleveland, O. 
MARSH, FRAnNctis J., Walpole, Mass., resigns. 
Mane. FRANCIS J., Walpole, Mass., called to N. E. Sup’t of 


8.S., to an A. M. A. Superintendency, and to the Mission- 
ary Agency of the Little Wanderers’ Home. 


MORROW, CorRNELIvus W., Danbury, called to Norwich, Conn. 


McARTHUR, WIL.rAm W., Sherburne, Minn., withdraws resig- 
nation. 


MEARS, Davin O., Piedmont ch., Worcester, Mass., resigns. 
— ~ ae FRANK W., Neponset, accepts call to West Roxbury 
ass. 


PARKER, CHARLES O., Canterbury, Conn., call to Hill, N. H. 


REXFORD, GeonGe W., Plankinton, S. D., withdraws his re- 
signation. 


RICKER, ALBERT E., Alma, called to Columbus, Neb. 

ROWELL, Joun A., Emerald Grove, called to Mazomanie, Wis. 

RUBINKAM, NatuHantey I,ord. March 24th, University ch., 
Chicago, lll. 

SMITH, Sruas L., Romeo, Mich., withdraws resignation. 

THOMPSON, NAPOLEON B., Campello, Mass., resigns. 

UNDERHILL, Wriutam H., Fisher's Station, Mich., resigns. 

WILDE, James, White City, Kan., accepts call to Louisville, Ky. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

ADAMS, W rua, Boston, Mass., called to Alexander ch., Phil- 
adelphia, Penn. 

BARR, Tuomas E., Kalamazoo, Mich., resigns. 

BRAY, EpwaArpD, Saginaw, accepts call to Wyandotte, Mich. 

CAMPBELL, J. M., Montague, Mich., accepts call to Lodi, Wis. 

CROWE, N. M., De Haven, called to McCandless Ave. ch., Alle- 
gheny, Penn. 

CURRIE, I. T. R., Western Theo. Sem., called to Glenshaw, Penn. 


FRETZ, Tuomas R., Princeton, accepts call to South Bethle- 
hem, Penn. 


McoGREAHAM, Jouwn A. Brooklyn, 
Louis, Mo. 


THOMAS, W. P., Oakdale, accepts call to Johnstown, Penn. 


N. Y., accepts call to St 


MISCELLANEODS. 


BRIGGS, Lewis L., Univ.. Lynn, Mass., died March 3ist, aged 54. 


HARRIS, Ropert, Prot. Epis., South Glastonbury, Conn., ac- 
cepts call to St. James’ Mission, New York, N. Y. 


PORTER, Isaac F., Unit., Presque Isle, accepts call to Littleton, 
POTTER, Joun F., D.D., Prot. Epis., died April ist, Pompton, 
SHEPARD, C. L., Ref. Ger., inst. April 5th, Hasbrouck Heights, 
SMEDES, J. E.C., Prot. Epis., Mechanicsburg, Penn., accepts 





call to Woodside, Md. 
WUCHTER, A. C., Lath., Weissport, accepts call to Pleasant 
Valley, Penn. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our~list of “* Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us as an equivalent to their 
publishers for all vol ived. The interests of 
our readers will guide us és the selection of works 
for further notice. 


THE LAST WORD ON THE WATER- 
LOO CAMPAIGN.* 


THE fascination of the battle of Water- 
loo is-a striking tribute to the genius of 
Napoleon. Great as the political conse- 
quences of the action were and making 
every allowance for the immense relief it 
brought Europe, there still remains an un- 
accounted for element in this passionate, 
enduring interest in the battle, which must 
be regarded as the survival of the spell 
under which the genius of Napoleon laid 
the world. 

Here on this fatal field, where his power 
was shattered more hopelessly beyond re- 
pair than Prussia at Jena, or Austria at 
Austerlitz, the Napoleonic legend has sur- 
vived in overmastering power. Else- 
where, and notably in France, that legend 
has faded, but not at Waterloo. To the 
traveler visiting that field, Wellington 
and Bliicher, tho victors in the fight, are 
but dim and distant specters, while the 
conquered hero ranges the field in the 
potency of fame. 

*OJulius Cesar, thou art mighty yet, 
Thy spirit walks abroad.” 

That Mr. Ropes has not been able to 
shake off this legendary influence we 
shall not say, tho in his previous volume 
on Napoleon he seemed to be more or less 
under its spell. We dare say his estimate 
of Napoleon’s genius remains what it al- 
ways has been; but legends cannot en- 
dure the rigorous methods of examina- 
tion employed in this volume. It will be, 
perhaps, the most striking illustration of 
the vitality of the Napoleonic Legend in 
its last stronghold if the genius of Napo- 
leon does not come forth from this new 
ordeal somewhat dimmed on Waterloo. 

We say this as the final impression 
made on our own mind by Mr. Ropes’s 
book, and we shall give examples to show 
what we mean. We wish first, however, 
in justice to the author,to say that his book 
is of the highest importance and useful- 
ness to students of these subjects. The 
service he has done them does not consist 
in-the discovery of new documents and 
their publication, but in thorough, 
competent and brilliant criticism of the 
facts of the Waterloo campaign in the 
light of the knowledge we pssess ; and it 
is not likely that we shall ever have much 
more, or that what we have will be sub- 
stantially different from the facts as pre- 
sented by Mr. Ropes. 

He begins philosophically with the plan 

of campaign as developed by Napoleon in 
the existing political and military situa- 
tion—why it was offensive and not defen- 
sive, why directed against Wellington 
and Bliicher rather than against the 
larger forces of Austria and Russia gath- 
ering on the Rhine, how the reconstructed 
army was assembled in secrecy at Charle- 
roi behind the Sambre, ready to burst 
in twenty-four hours on Bliicher at Fleu- 
rus and on the English concentration at 
Quatre Bras, and, destroying the two 
armies in succession one after the other, 
to be ready to wheel around and reckon 
with Russia and Austria on the Rhine. 

As to the composition of the army Mr. 
Ropes admits that it was not the best led 
by Napoleon, but that it was much the 
best of the three armies engaged. He is 
no better able than we are to explain why 
Davout was left behind at Paris when sol- 
diers of his caliber were so needed. Na- 
poleon should have known that if he was 
beaten in the field it would make no dif- 
ference who commanded at Paris. Nor 
does Mr. Ropes throw any light on the 
strangely late appointment of Ney, who 
only took command when the two army 
corps of Reille and D’Erlon were in mo- 
tion for Quatre Bras. The five corps 

commanders, as a whole, were respecta- 














*THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO, A MILITARY 
HIsToRY. By JOHN CODMAN ROPES. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. §8vo, pp. xlii, 4M. $2.50. With 
AN ATLAS OF THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. By 
the same. Issued as a supplementary Yolgme by the 
#9 publishers, Price, $5.00 net, 


ble, but make the impression that Napo- 
leon was not free to put the best men into 
the field. The poorest of all his appoint- 
ments was Soult to be chief of staff ; and 
all the worse as he had.Marbot at hand, 
and had already tested him, both in the 
field and as a staff officer. Some military 
critics have believed that his poor staff 
service was at the bottom of all Napole- 
on’s calamities in the campaign. Mr. 
Ropes himself seems to be at least half 
inclined to this opinion, tho he modifies 
it with another consideration, in which 
we agree with him, that Napoleon since 
1813 had relied far too much on his own 
divinations of the situation, and that this 
time they failed him wofully. 

Up to the night of the battle of Ligny, 
on the 16th, all had gone well except that 
the result of this action was far lees dis- 
astrous to Bliicher than Napoleon intended 
it to be, and believed that it was. Up to this 
time Napoleon had acted with matchless 
tactical skill. In Mr. Ropes’s vivid expo- 
sition we see ‘this great master in the art 
of war, holding back his right lest a pre- 
mature advance should discourage Bliicher 
from accepting battle south of Wavre and 
pushing forward his left at Quatre Bras 
just in time to prevent Wellington from 
breaking in on that side in aid of the 
Prussians. But here’ Napoleon’s good 
genius fails him, and from this point on 
to the rout at Waterloo the campaign be- 
comes a series of failures and tactical er- 
rors which account fully for the result. 
No one has presented them more justly 
than Mr. Ropes in this volume. The full 
effect of his book, as we have intimated 
above, must tell pretty seriously on the 
Napoleonic Legend of Waterloo. 

For ourselves we believe that Napoleon 
was more directly fesponsible for the 
check at Quatre Bras and the small effect 
of the victory at Ligny than Mr. Ropes is 
willing to admit ; but, without dwelling 
on this point, we pass to the greater errors 
which must be charged to Napoleon. The 
greatest of these is his failure to discover 
where Bliicher had gone, in what condi- 
tion his force was, or what he was aim- 
ing at. That crafty old fox had gotten off 
with his force unbroken in spirit, co¥ered 
up his tracks and formed a sereen behind 
which Von Bilow ‘and the other cotps 
commanders were rapidly pushing for- 
ward, in admirable co-operation, the un- 
suspected but fatal concentration at 
Wavre. The facts as presented in this 
work show not only how little Napoleon 
did to prevent this dangerous combiiiation 
but that he was even more strangely te- 
miss in taking measures to protect him- 
self against its possible consequences. 
Mr. Ropes gives all these facts, but some- 
times without allowing them their full 
effect on the final result. Nothing seems 
to us plainer than that Napoleon, supreme 
egoist that he was, underrated everything 
around him. He underrated enormously 
the staying power of the English line. 
He underrated Von Biilow’s fighting 
power. He underrated the Prussian 
force which he knew to be directed on 
Wavre. He underrated the difficulties 
that Grouchy would have in following up 
the Prussians and especially in detaching 
himself from them and maneuvering to 
his left so as to keep within the sphere of 
his operations at Waterloo. This was a 
state of mind which is not fully appre- 
ciated by Mr. Ropes, but which accounts 
for a good deal of the vagueness and diffi- 
culty of the orders sent to Grouchy. 
There is not in all the orders, written or 
verbal, sent to that Marshal a single one 
which goes further than to order him to 
maneuver to his left so as to be within 
reach of orders and ready to act as needed. 
The consequence has been that every critic 
has interpreted Grouchy’s orders accord- 
ing to his own view of the situation. If 
he was possessed with the belief that the 
Prussians would break in on Napoleon’s 
right he has read these orders as meaning, 
Maneuver to the left to be ready to fall in 
and repel the attack. 

But this meaning would be read into the 
text in the light of subsequent events. Pre- 
vious to the word he got from Marbot 
that the Prussians were on the hights of 
St. Lambert and directed on his rear at 
Planchenoit there is no sign that Napo- 





leon believed himself in need of spy other 


aid from Grouchy than what he was ren- 
dering by his demonstration on the right. 
We have in this volume a dispatch ap- 
proving Grouchy’s march to Wavre,which 
would seem to settle the dispute as to 
whether Napoleon expected him to match 
from Walhain, on the sound of the guns,to 
Waterloo. The same dispatch shows hotv 
ignorant Napoleon was that 90,000 men 
had been contentfated at Wavre and that 
two corps wefe already pushed out by 
forced marches toward Waterloo. 

Obviously, we have no space to discuss 
with Mr. Ropes the Grouchy question. He 
is very fair and judicial. He does not 
deal as roughly with the poof marsbal as 
most of his critics. What ht says amounts 
to a division Of responsibility between 
Napoleon and Grouchy; had Napoleon 
chosen a better chief of staff than Soult, 
had he been as vigilant as he dnce wai, 
and had Grouchy Heen ali abler soldier 
than #il the world knew he was, then, 
perhaps, twenty or more thousand of his 
thirty thousand men would have been on 
hand to hold Von Biilow back from 
Planchenoit. This conclusion suggests two 
remarks. First, it is rough on Napoleon, 
and next Grouchy had been present at 
the conference between Napoleon, Ney 
and Soult with regard to the m6vement on 
Quatre Bras and the failure to seize that 
point. He there heard the excuse offered 
that the officer in commaid, on hearing 
the guns of Ligny, had turned off and 
marched straight to the sound of the 
guiis; and he had at the same time heard 
Napoleon blame him with great aspetity 
for not sticking to bit otders. Now we 
submit that with this scene less than two 
days old in his mind, and with his orders 
such as they were, more allowance should 
be made for Grouchy. 

But this does tot close the account of 
Napoleon's $% errors at Waterloo. Mr. 
Ropes finds that none of the three great 
movements attempted against the English 
line were executed as they should have 
been, D'Erlon’s charge at about one o'tlock 
which was intended to be the matn opera- 
tion of the day and was executed under 
Napoleon’s ey’, befote the attack of 
Von Billow on his ba8e at Planchenoit had 
called him away fiom thé front, is de- 
sctibed as a series of unaccountable blun- 
ders, for whith, in the lack of definite evi- 
dence, hé holds DBrlon and Ney responsi- 
ble. The tremendous éavalry charge 
which Ney delivered against the English 
center bétween 4 p.m. and 6 F.M. fares 
even Wérae ih the critical tréatment of 
our author than it did under the English 
fire. The same blunders were repeated in 
the final charge of thé guatd which was 
started about 7 #.M. iindéi the Emperor's 
owii eye. To show that we do not exag- 
gerate we quote from page 329 : 


“*The faulty formation of D’Erlon’s corps 
inits great assault on the English left was 
the first blunder. The employment of the 
whule of Reille’s corps in the attack on 
Hougomont was the next. Then the negli- 
gent and wasteful way in which the attacks 
on both Hougomont and La Haye Sainte 
were conducted warrant seVere criticism. 
The employment of all the reserve cavalry 
of the army was a most unheard-of and un- 
called-for proceeding ; they were all put in, 
and kept in until they were all exhausted. 
One would certainly suppose that Ney, who 
was responsible for this proceeding, must 
have seen long before the close of the after- 
noon that the cavalry were being complete- 
ly ruined, and that no appreciable injury 
was being inflicted on the enemy.” 


The probabilities are, as Mr. Ropes 
suggests in another place, that neither 
Ney nor Napoleon was responsible for 
putting in the cavalry reserves. Seized by 
the sudden ardor of combat, they rode in 
without orders. 

This makes a series of deep, striking criti- 
cisms, which remove all mystery from the 
result of Waterloo, if they do not even go 
far to dim the luster of Napoleon’s fame. 
They will, however, tell more seriously in 
this direction with the civilian unaccus- 
tomed to military criticism than with 
readers familiar with such affairs. The 
military critic knows that no battle was 
ever fought to which similar strictures 
would not apply. Every great combat is 
more or less chaos on a great scale, out of 
which the victor emerges in triumph, not 
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cause those he has made are fewer or less 
serious than his opponent's: 

At Waterloo Napoleon had his first ex- 
perience with the staying power of the 
English line, and with the serene, alert, 
commanding intelligence of the Iron 
Duke. He never before bad to do with a 
force which could stand up, man for man, 
against his French troops and beat thetti 
back. Iii spite of all Mt: Ropes’s stritt- 
ures, there is no teason to believe that 
his operations at Waterloo differed much 
from those at Ligny. The man he fought 
and the English line differed tremendous- 
ly. Had his tactits failed at bigny fas 
they cértainily would have failed had the 
troops been English instead of Prussian, 
commanded by Wellington instead of 
Bliicher), reasons for the defeat would 
have been plently as blackberries; and 
very mticli like tlidse which apply to Wa. 
terloo. 

We do not mean that Wellington on his 
part made no errors. He made many, 
and Mr. Ropes has not failed to point 
them out; but with one exception his 
errors did not occur in the critical junc- 
ture of affairs and either produced no re- 
sult or were repaired. Why he left 18,00) 
men of Colville’s Division, veteran troops 
of the Binglish liné, ten Gr fifteen tniles 
away without bringing them into action 
is the inexpldined niystery on the Duke's 
side of the Battle. Mr: Ropes has no light 
to throw on the point except the old 
suggestion that it was patt dnd par- 
cel of the Duke’s olstindte Belief that 
sootier or later Napdleon would attempt 
a movement around his right flank on the 
English base of supply. This, combined 
with his agreement with Blicher to make 
a stand at Waterloo if he would furnish 
him one Division, probably explains, tho 
it does not justify the proceeding. 

Mr. Ropes’s criticism of Wellington in 
the earlier part of the campaign previous 
to Quatre Bras, at Quatre Bras, and »f 
his co-operatidi: of failtire td db-dpetate 
with Biticher opens a Wide discussion ot 
which we havé no Space to éntet. It is 
extremely acute, intelligent alid fait; thi 
possibly in soiile points not altogethet ap: 
preciative: it will be miost interesting ti 
observe how this patt of the volume ia 
recéived by niilitdty critics in Hngland: 

As to Wellington's tactics dn the field 
of Waterloo; Mr: Ropes says Goniparative- 
ly little, but that little is in terms of the 
highest envotiiium: His atniy 48 4 wholé 
was the poorestheever commatided. About 
thirty thousand, or one- half of it; couid be 
relied on for anything that soldiers could 
do. The rest had to be mixed in witli 
steadiek veteratis to be god fot anythitig 
at all. But under Wellington liis méti 
gave a good account of themselves. 
There were no serious mistakes, no over- 
sights, and’ there was no fumbling. At 
5 P.M. the condition on his. front was 
critical ; but long before a French force 
could be set in motion, or even massed, 
to take advantage of the shaken condi- 
tion of the English line, Wellington had 
done what he could to reform and 
strengthen it, and stood calm and confi- 
dent that what he had done would prove 
enough. 

Constructed as the human mind is, it 
seers impossible to ke@p sucli discussion 
clear of hypothetical conditions. We 
grudge no one what comfort is to be ob- 
tained in this way ; but Mr. Ropes carries 
it too far when he constructs a defense of 
Napoleon which rests through so large a 
a part of it on a basis of hypothetical facts. 
It is always easy to meet such reasoning 
with another set of hypothetical facts. 
Suppose Von Biilow had understood his 
orders and marched from Liege on the 
15th, instead of delaying till the 16th, 
what would have been the result of Ligny? 
If Colville had marched to the guns of 
Waterloo, and put in his 18,000 veterans, 
what would have been the fate of Napo: 
leon at Planchenoit ? 

Napoleon had on hand an impossible 
task. Had everything gone as he 
planned, he might by unexampled good 
luck have crushed the two armies in Bel- 
gium and had a fair chance of coming ta 
some kind of settlement with the others. 
But he failed to crush either ; he did not 
crush Blicher, he did not even demoralize 
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but was thrown back thfee times from his 
front, and the last time Ziethen’s Prus- 
sians bursting in ftent Papelotte the 
hole atniy broke into tut. Thete is a 
law or ratio of casualty which has its root 
in human imperfection or finiteness, and 
which not even genius-can make head 
against. Napoleon had the full share of 
good luck that falls to genius. But what- 
ever other laWs genitis may be superior 
to, it is not superior to the law or ratio of 
casualty. 

We are not always convinced by Mr. 
Ropes, but we are always impressed by 
tHe brillianey and candor of his work. 
ilis command of the subject is masterly, 
not tosay wonderful. He has picked up 
many a dropped stitch in the history, as, 
for example, his demonstration that it 
was at Walhain and not at Sart-a Wal- 
b#in tHat Grouchy heard the guns of 
Waterloo ; or, for another, his démolition 
of the story that Napoleon did not stir 
from his quarters until late on the day of 
Waterloo. 

The supplementary Atlas that goes with 
the work is excellent, but, considering 
its high price, might be better. It is very 
provoking to have the fold of the ill- 
titountéed maps pass directly through the 
important and crowded cviiter of the 
field: The paper is too thin for so ex- 
jansive an atlas, The nanics do not al- 
ttays correspond in all the series, nor in 
tlie Kook and the maps: There is also 
édmeé want of confofmity in the roads as 
jaid down in the different maps, and it 
would be a decided gain in the two large 
scale Waterloo nidps; No. 18 and No, 14, 
id mark the great roids with their names. 
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SOME RECENT MUSICAL LITERA- 
TU 








StcH works as those grouped in the fol- 
lowing notice belong in aclass that annu- 
ally erilarges here in its value; as well as its 
hilk. it id sife to say that within ten 

- €ats the output of literature relating to 
itiusi¢; either in thé departments of theory 
tr practice; of biography or history, of tech- 
Niéal instrdetion dr fictidn; is tén volumes 
té the one of adecadeago. {fn thé ptesent 
txample of the fact, several titles must be 

_btougbt together with much briefer review 
thai night be interesting, the season being 
s6 advaticed. ? 
Sound and Music, by Prof. J. A. 
Yahm, occupying a chair in the new 
Catholic University at Washington, and 
firmetly of Notre Dame University, In- 
diana, is at! éxtéptiondlly elaborate and 
learned study, taking up in 4 large volume 
the entire physical theory, scientific basis 
atid material conditions of musical tones. 
For many years Professor Zahm has been 
known as one devoted to this abstruse 
but most interesting topic of research. He 
las woil distinet repute in an exhaustive 
study and well deservés 1t: This book em- 
bodies his lectures in the University at the 
Capital, and attests his zeal and diséetn- 
ment. It maystand as the best and fairest 
and completest summary of its subject yet in 
English, and with few things in its field to 
rival it for general use in any other tongue. 
It is history and discussion and experiment 
condensed, from a savant in special physics. 
It merits a place in the library of the mu- 
sical analyst and will reward his careful 
acquaintance. The book is plainly and 
thoroughly made as to externals. The 
many illustrations of scientific apparatus 
and experiments drawn from the originals 
with much care are an eminent assistance 
satisfaction. (Chicago: A. C. McClurg 

Co.) a 

A notable illustrated publication espe- 
cially for popular approval, in the way of 
musical biography and music, comes in 
Famous Composers and Their Works, now 
issuing in monthly portions, under the 
editing of Prof. John K. Payne, of Harvard 

* College, with whom is associated in the 
work Mr. Karl Klauser and Mr. Theodore 
Thomas, The Parts set forth in chronolog- 
ical sequence the lives and compositions of 
Some seventy composers who have ex- 
erted a peculiar influence on their art ; the 
work thus amounting to the study of a 
species of musical Olympus through biog- 
raphy and essay. The selection of com- 
posers has been carefully made by the edi- 
tors with the aim at including onlycom- 
posers eminently essential to a reader’s or 
& musical student’s special knowledge ; 
those that he should individualize in his 
thoughts and taste, Whatis, at its easiest, . 
4 rather arbitrary choice, has been made 
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tertainment the Famotis Composers will be 
highly commetdable. The ornamental ele- 
metits of the Parts (which at present run 
ftom the first to the tenth) are very liberal, 
incldditig many fine half-tone and other 
portraits, copies of piéttites’, motitiments, 
etc., autographs of letters and &scotes; aiid 
other matters in facsimile. Also is made a 
prominent feature selections admirably en- 
graved from the works of each composer 
discussed—these musical extracts on the 
respons! bility of Messrs. Theodore Thomas, 
Arthur Mees and Carl Kiauséf. The Parts 
will extend to thirty, two per month, each 
Part includiog over thirty pages of illus- 
trated letter-press, sixteen pages of music 
and several full-page portraits, The publi- 
cation is to be ebtained only by subscrip- 
tion. (Boston: J. B. Millet Co:) 

We recognize in Mr. W. H. Hadow’s 
Studies in Modern Music three delightful 
essays on respectively, Berlioz, Schumann 
and Wagner, admirable in their critical 
acumen, in their impartial yet firm judg- 
ment; dnd in 4 mé#rked grace of literary 
style. These qualities, b¥ tio means so 
common at any time in musical wiiting, 
characterize almost all that Mr. Hadow in- 
clines to say of either master he sets 
forth, from his point of view. Two of 
the three topics, Berlioz and Wagner, 
are among those particularly need- 
ing an uwtibiased head and heart. Tbe 
author possesses both. The name of Mr. 
Hadow, by the by, Has a particular hold on 
the memory of the Alpine mountaineer as 
well as on the musical; recalling that cou- 
rageous arid gifted Mr. Frederick Hadow 
whose tragié fate in the story of the Mat- 
terhorn’s fit'st aééetit is part of the Cervin 
peak’s extraordinary history. (New York: 
Macmillan & Co.) 

The fiftieth anniversary of the existence 
of the Philharmozli¢ Sociéty of New York, 
last spring, elicited a memorial monogtaph 
on the Society, written by Mr. H. E. Kreh- 
biel, of this city; and the little book is one 
strongly to interest the musical in our own 
town and throughout the country. Itssum- 
mary of the rise and brilliantly successful 
career of one of the most important musical 
bodies of its kind is careful, exhaustive as 
to detail, and agreeably treated as a narra- 
tive. ~A complete record of the programs of 
the Society’s concerts is given, season by 
season; and it is a pleasing thing to note (as 
was done last year, at the Commemorative 
Concerts) that the first program played, in 
1842, included Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
and the Overture to ‘“‘ Oberon,” as well as 
the scene from the same opera, ‘‘ Ocean, thou 
Mighty M nster.”” (New York and London: 
Novello, Ewer & Co. Printed for the Phil- 
harmonic Society of New York.) 

In three tasteful little volumes come The 
Wor.d of Music: The Great Composers, 
The Great Singers, The Great Virtuosi, a 
series of biographies compiled by Anna, 
Countess of Brémont—a lady who was, un- 
less we are mistaken, an American, Miss 
Dunphy, of Chicago. The biographies 
cover a wide range, are prepared with care, 
certainly con amore; but in offset to such 
acceptable traits in a handbook of any 
kind, the writer’s style is so inclined to 
floridity of phrase and to sentimentality 
—now and then to the downright rhapsodic 
accenit—that her volume’s practical use suf- 
fers as well as does pleasure in their pe- 
rusal. It is not agreeable to conclude that 
the tendency to sentimentalize in writing 
of great music writers and great music is 
less remote than some of the passages of 
these p.etty little books by Anna, Countess 
of Brémont, surely indicate. (New York 
and London, etc., Brentano.) ; 

More in the line of the musician’s in- 
formation than the foregoing, we are 
pleased to welcome an excellent English 
translation of that invaluable little book to 
students who are concert-goers, A Cate- 
chism of Musical Instruments (Guide to 
Instrumentation) by Dr. H. “Riemann, of 
Wiesbaden. The translation appears in the 
Augener Series of several such musical con- 
veniences. The characteristics, external 
and internal, of every instrument of the 
modern concert-orchestra are lucidly and 
fully explained, along with the methods 
and exigencies of their use in composition. 
The Catechism is amply illustrated with 
pictures of theinstruments and with many 
quotations from the standard scores, in 
illustration of its hints on orchestration. 
It is hardly over one hundred pages in 
length, but it is most efficiently didactic in 

that limited compass. (London; Augener 
(& Co.; New York: G. Schirmer, Importer.) 

To the same German authorship is due an- 
other equally exceilent manual in the same 
form, A Catechism of Pianoforte Playing, 
which, as to its home publication, we be- 
lieve antedated the other catechism men- 
tioned above. Init Dr. Riemann takes up 
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and defines, step by step, the writer’s 
scheme of a general and highly comprehen- 
sive course, most adapted to develop the 
student's technical mastery of the instru- 
ment. Its illustrations in music are very 
nuihérotis, and chosen with excellent judg- 
ment, (Lhe same publishers and importer.) 

A third of these cathecisms completes ap- 
propriately thé s¢t, wi#, Dr. J. C. Lobe’s 
Catechism of Composition, In an English 
version, by Mrs. Fanny Raymond-Ritter ; 
with some special editing and revision by 
Dr. Theodore Baker. The book is as useful 
and falla manual as the two spoken of in 
the foregving paragraphs; and no better 
recommendation of its clearness and com- 
pleteness need be written hére. (The same 
publishers and importers.) 

Mr. Edward Dannreuther has undertaken 
a singularly interesting task in his large 
work on Musical Ornamentation, a study 
that has beeii lying ready to the hand of 
any competent English thttsical scholar for 
a goodly period. The First Patt of Mr. 
Dannreuther’s labors is now before us, and 
the second volume is to appear shortly. Mr. 
Dannreuther sensibly does not undertake to 
discus$ 4n4@ illustrate the very earliest 
phases of the fiorid element in composition, 
where to draw lines between that which 
was essential to melody and What not is 
too nice a differentiation for his purposes. 
He begins the topic at Diruta, and’advances 
chronologically from that Venetian master 
of the seventeenth century, and his fa- 
mous “ [Il Transilvano” dialog on the sub- 
ject, through to Bach. To Bach a special 
section is justly devoted. The work is a 
great and valuable contribution to particu- 
jar musical analysis, and with its comiog 
completion in the Second Part Mr. Dann- 
reuther will have laid the teacher or the 
advanced student under an obligation quite 
extraordinary. The treatise is called a 
Primer; and it appears in the series of such 
convenienées that its publishers are bring- 
ing out; but its dignity and value reaches 
far beyond any general usage of the term. 
(London and New York: Novello, Ewer & 
Co.) 
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Homiletical Commentary on the Book of 
Exodus. By the Rev. J. S. Exell. (Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, New York. $3.00.) 
This is the most recent volume published 
in ‘“‘The Preachers’ Complete Homiletical 
Commentary on the Old Testament ’”’ pub- 
lished by the Funk & Wagnalls Compaay. 
It is exclusively practical in its plane At 
least, the critical part is kept down to such 
a minimum as practically to disappear alto 
gether, which is the far better plan ina 
work of this character. Any critical ex- 
pansion would be sure to confuse and weaken 
the homiletic character of the book. It is 
not a work as it stands, which admits of 
anything more than descriptive criticism ; 
the comments are intended to be suggest- 
ive rather than expository. They bring 
out the homiletic material and are re- 
enforced with a large amount of germane 
illustration. some of which is very good 
indeed. The author displays a genius for 
throwing his thought into telling topical 
summaries, The Commentary differs from 
Lange’s voluminous work in dropping the 
historical, comparative, critical and learn- 
ed exposition and in concentrating every- 
thing on the one aim of producing the full- 
est possible homiletical apparatus and giv- 
ing the Commentary the greatest possible 
usefulness for ministers and preachers. 
We take this to be the characteristic fea- 
ture and merit of the work. 


A Short History of the English People. 
By J. R. Green, M.A. Illustrated Edition, 
edited by Mrs. J. R. Green and Miss Kate 
Norgate. Vol. [. (Harper & Brothers, 
New York.) If ever book deserved the 
honors of the press to the full it is Green’s 
“History of England,” and it is an interest- 
ing fact noted by his wife in the preface of 
the volume before us that “‘ it was a favorite 
wish of my husband’s to see English His- 
tory interpreted and illustrated by pictures 
which should tell us how men and things 
appeared to the lookers-on of their own 
day, and how contemporary observers 
aimed at representing them.’’ The present 
edition is an attempt to carry out this con- 
ception, and it is an attempt in which Mrs. 
Green has been ably and vigorously seconded 
by her coadjutor, Miss Kate Norgate, who 
has literally ‘‘scoured the country” in 
search of illustrative matter. The new 
edition is a full octavo in size, and on its 
production the publishers have spared no 
pains or expense. The present volume opens 
with the biographic introduction, which 
was prepared by Mrs. Green for the three. 
volume edition of 1887. ; 


The Armenians: or, the People of Ararat, 
By the Rey. M,C, Gabrielian, M.D, (Alen, 
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Lane & Scott, Philadelphia. $1.00.) The 
author of this volume isa native Armenian, 
who, some eleven years ago, landed in this 
city without money, without friends, and 
almost with no knowledge of the language, 
but with an indomitable purpose to prepare 
here to preach the Gospel among bis people 
at home. He found friends, studied suceess- 
ively at Wheaton College, Princeton, and 
Jefferson Medical Collegein thiscity, where 
he has now taken his degree of M.D. This vol- 
ume is written to awaken interest, and toin- 
form the American public on the history and 
present condition of Armenia. Dr. Gabriel- 
ian begins at the beginning and sketches in 
a few rapid chapters the Armenian history 
down to modern times. He tells the story 
of the Armenian religious troubles, of the 
religious hfstory of the country, its first 
conversion to Christianity and of the 
Armenian Church. Then in much the 
longest chapter in the book he gives the his- 
tory of the evangelization of the country by 
the Armenian missionaries and the present 
religious condition of this very influential 
and fruitful movement, 


Mrs. Lee C. Harby, in a paper on The 
Earliest Texas, republished from the An- 
nual Report of American Historical Asso- 
ciation for 1892, presents reasons for be- 
lieving that Spanish occupation of Texas 
dates from a much earlier period than has: 
been supposed. She traces the history to 
15%5 or °76, a hundred years before Dek 
Bosque, who, she asserts, cannot be proved 
to have discovered the river which bears his. 
name. Mrs. Harby points out that the 
poverty of Texan history is due largely to 
the fact that she is not in possession of her 
archives, which are held by Mexico. Some of 
her explanations are a trifle fanciful as, for 
example, the reference of the Mexican habit, 
of carrying a concealed kuife or poniard to 
the prohibition of firearms among the na- 
tives by the original Spanish missionaries. 
Unfortunately this habit is not limited to 
Mexico nor to regions where firearms were 
prohibited but is the universal vicious prac- 
tice of the South European peasantry. 


The Bible in the World’s Education. By 
Henry White Warren, S.T.D., one of the 
Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
(Hunt & Eaton, New York. $1.00.) This is 
the first lecture delivered on the Wycliffe 
Lectures foundation. Cousidering the char- 
acter of the course and the lecturer’s rela- 
tion to it a better subject could not have 
been selected, nor, we may add, one which 
the lecturer was better qualified to handle 
effectively. The series readily suggests. 
itself in the title and will be read with 
equal interest and profit. 


Market Gardening and Farm Notes. 
This manual, published by the Orange: 
Judd Company (New York, $1.00), is a col- 
lection of systematic experiences and ob- 
servations in the garden and field which are 
lixely to be of interest to the amateur gar- 
dener, trucker and farmer. The manual is. 
edited by Burnet Laudreth, Chief Bureau 
of Agriculture Centennial International 
Exhibition and Officier du. Mérite Agricole 
de France. 
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The Magazine of Art for April con- 
tains an interesting illustrated article on 
“The Home Life of John Leech,”’ by Henry 
Silver. 


....Mr. Douglas Sladen’s new work, ‘‘ The 
Canadians at Home,’’ will run for three 
months in the London Queen, and then ap- 
pear in book form. 

....-A posthumous work by Cardinal 
Manning, consisting of essays on secular 
subjects, will soon be published in England 
by Messrs. Burns & Oates. 


....T. Y. Crowell & Co. will soon bring 
out ‘Theology of the Old Testament,” by 
Ch. Piepenbring, translated by Prof. H. G. 
Mitchell, of the Boston University. 


...- The Quiver for April contains a very 
readable illustrated account of ‘‘A Day 
with A. K. H. B.”—Dr. Boyd, of St. An- 
drews—by the successful interviewer, Mr. 
Raymond Blathwayt. 


...-The April Cosmopolitan contains the 
opening chapters of Camille Flammarion’s 
new novel, ‘‘Omega. The Last Days of the 
World,” illustrated by Jean Paul Laurens, 
Rochegrosse, and other well-known French 
illustrators. 


...-4 compilation of selections from the 
writings of Mr. Ruskin, made with his 
sanction, will be issued in two volumes by 
Mr. Geo. Allen, London, the first volume to 
be peady in May, There will also be a lim- 
ited edition op Arnold’s unbleached, hagd- 


made paper, 
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....Mr. William Watson’s new prose 
work, “Excursions in Criticism,” and a 
new poem entitled ‘‘ The Eloping Angels,” 
is issued this month by Messrs. Mathews 
& Lane, of London. The Macmillans have 
published the latter in this country, and also 
a second edition of Mr. Watson’s ‘‘Collected 
Poems.” 


..E. Gerard, author of “‘ The Voice of a 
Flower,” a novel soon to be published by D. 
Appleton & Co.,is the author of several 
novels and joint author with her sister, 
Dorothea Gerard, of ‘‘ Reata” and “‘ A Sen- 
sitive Plant.’’ She is the wife of a Hunga- 
rian officer, her real name being De Las- 
zowska. 


..The projectors of the German Heine 
monument can find no place to accept the 
gift. Diisseldorf had promised to take it, 
but now has declined. Notwithstanding 
his remarkable gifts as a poet, Heine’s 
frivolity and contempt for the principles of 
Christianity have made him exceedingly 
obnoxious to all Germans except the Radi- 
cals. 


...-Shortly to appear, ‘Suburban and 
Country Homes,” with forty-five designs 
of moderate cost houses and suggestions on 
House Building, by Albert Winslow Cobb, 
architect, and “ How to Plumb a Suburban 
House,” by Leonard D. Hosford, in co-op- 
eration with many architects. (Wiliiam T. 
Comstock, New York. Oblong quarto, 
cloth. $3.00.) } 

« The April Californian is a Hawaiian 
number, the ‘“‘Ancient Hawaiians ” being 
discussed by E. Ellsworth Carey, the “ His- 
tory of Hawaiian Annexation” by James 
O’Meara, with other articles bearing on the 
islands by editorial and other writers. The 
characteristics of Walt Whitman as a 
writer are treated of by John Vance Che- 
ney and Dewitt C. Lockwood. 


.-A limited edition is announced of 
‘‘Whittier Memorial Services,’’ with a short 
autobiographical sketch of the poet’s life 
and an account of the funeral services in 
his garden, September 10th, 1892, as well as 
of the commemoration at Amesbury, De- 
cember 17th, of the same year. (Fred. A. 
Brown, Amesbury, Mass., Publisher. Book 
sent postpaid on receipt of price, seventy- 
five cents.) 


..‘* Phillips Brooks in Boston: Five 
Years’ Editorial Estimates,’’ by M. C. Ayres, 
of the Boston Daily Advertiser, with intro- 
duction by Prof. W. J. Tucker, of Andover, 
is announced by Geo. W. Ellis, Boston. 
The New England Magazine for April con- 
tains a reprint of the late Bishop’s dedica- 
tory sermon on Trinity Church, together 
with the architect Richardson’s description 
of the church, with illustratious and por- 
traits of the pastors. 


..“*That Mary Ann” is the title of a 
new book for boys, by Mrs. Kate Upson 
Clark, editor of Romance. Mr. J. Zang- 
will, author of “‘ Children of the Ghetto,” 
has stumbled on a name somewhat like it ; 
and his new story, the first of ‘‘The Breezy 
Series” to be brought out by Messrs. Ra- 
phael Tuck & Son, of London, is entitled 
*‘Merely Mary Ann.” Mr. Zangwill is to 
read a paper at the World’s Fair, Chicago, 
on “ The History of the Domestic and Inner 
Social Life of the Jews at Various Peri- 
ods.”’ 


.-A large number of German publica- 
tion houses have united in a petition ad- 
dressed to the Chancellor of the Empire 
asking for the suppression of catalogs of in- 
decent and obscene books and pictures. 
The most objectionable publications in line 
were two catalogs from Amsterdam firms. 
In the petition reference is made to the ex- 
ample of America, which, under the Mc- 
Kinley Bill, fines the introduction of such 
books up to #5,000 and ten years’ imprison- 
ment. The petition is signed by nearly all 
the leading book houses all over Germany. 


.-In what is to all intents and purposes 
au official shape and form the moral system 
of modern Judaism is being codified. Inthe 
year 1883, a number of members of the 
international Alliance Israélite Universelle 
from London, Paris, Vienna and Berlin, met 
in Coblenz in order to deliberate on ways 
and means to combat anti-Semitism. At 
this meeting Professor Lazarus claimed 
that this agitation was caused by the fact 
that the Jews had failed to publish to the 
world their ethics and morals as developed 
in modern days, and maintained that an 
exhaustive work of this kind must be pre- 
pared, which would meet the philosophical 
and scientific demands of this generation of 
thinkers. Professor Lazarus himself was 
appointed chief editor, with an annual 
salary of 20,000 marks. Other prominent 
rabbis were appointed to assist. The Con- 





vention declared that the work was to show 
the grandeur and greatness of the Jewish 
ethical system to all the world. Jewish 
papers now report that the materials and 
manuscripts of the proposed work are now 
about finished, and have been submitted to 
leading rabbis and religious bodies in Ger- 
many and Austria for examination and 
approval. 
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The Chicago Anarchists 


OF 1886: THE CRIME, THE TRIAL 
THE PUNISHMENT 


By the Judge who presided at the Trial 
With portraits of reabF berotoy and Jury, 
Castaigne from descriptions oe e-witnesses. 
PUBLISHED COMPLETE IN 


The April “CENTURY” 


Other contents include: ‘‘ The Princess Anne,” the first of 
two profusely illustrated historical papers by Mrs. Oliphant ; 
a visit to Mistral, by Th 
trait of the Provencal poet; ‘‘ Margaret Full 
cal sketch, with portrait; two complete illustrated s stories by 
new writers; Mrs. Burton Harrison's “Sweet Be 
Tune,” and other serials ; 

ARBOR DAY (April 2a) i is the ‘subject 
papers, including a description, with many illustrations, of the 
Arnold Arboretum, ‘‘the finest tree museum in the world. 
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The Plutocrat. A Drama in Five Acts, By Otto 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Now Ready. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


The Worldofthe 
Unseen. 


An Essay on the relation of 
Higher Space and Things 
Eternal. By Rev. A. Wu- 
LINK, 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


““We believe that no thoughtful or 
intelligent person who begins to read 
this little book will willingly lay it 
down unfinished. We think most 
persons who have read it once will 
read it several times. We veniure to 
predict that the book will be as popu- 
lar as ‘The Unseen Universe,’ or 
‘Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World.’ It seems to bring the unseen 
so near ‘that the smallest movement 
in the Fourth Direction would im- 
mediately bring us into it. "“~— 
Churchman. 


“His idea is absolutely new, and amo ng those who 
are interested in the unseen world ard the future 
state, this book is bound to create a profound im- 
pression. His theory is a bold and original one, 
which at first glance seems to be not only impossible 
but unthinkable, and yet, as it is unfolded, worked 
out, and followed to its logical conclusion, the diffi- 
culties involved seem to vanish, and the first impres- 
sion after finishing the reading is that here we have 
a solution of many deep problems that have long 
puzzled churchmen and philosophers. The book is 
one that presents a great thought and is worthy of 
careful consideration.” —The Living Church. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 
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THE PEACE ++ 
++ OF THE CHURCH 


By the Rev. W. R. HUNTINGTON, D.D., 
Rector of Grace Church, New 
York. 12mo, $1.25. 


“Certainly one of the most significant, and we) 

think, most influential books of the year. It ig’ 
§ written in an admirable spirit, with a full appre.) 
Q 5 ciation and recognition of other churches besides ( 
$ those of the order to which the author belongs, and } 
a disposition to look at the great question of con-? 

; solidation from their point of view as well as bis ( 

5 own.”’—Congregationalist. 


: SECOND EDITION NOW READY 
Q 
§ 





*.* Sold by all booksellers, or sent. vost aid, by 


"CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SOAS, 
2 743-745 Broadway, New York, 
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Now Reaay, 


THE CITY WITHOUT a_CHURCH 


A New Book by 





Henry Drummond. 


64 pages. Im. Leatherette, price, 35 


cents. 
Special Gift Edition for Easter. White 
cloth, price, 75 cents. 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail 
on receipt of price. 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO.,202 Broadway,N.Y. 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS emington's 


County Seat List. Plttahburel) New York 
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4 Inks the Pen Just Right. Preservesthe 
Ink Clear and Limpid. Makes 
Writing a Luxury. 

y preventing too much ink from ad: 
nar tothe pen the busy scribbler is not 
troubled with inky fingers nor unsightly 
oe a his ge 

$1.00 ea: Sent prepaid, subject 
to return and mon: refunded if not ssatiatectay. An elegant 
uescriptive Pamphlet sent on application. 


BOYD & ABBOT CO., 28 Warren St, New York, 
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BRADFORD ACADEMY, Fox, the bigber can. 


women. Buildings unsurpassed for comfort an 
health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in grove ; lake for 
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The Registrar, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by send- 
ing us, on a postal card, the name and address to 





which he would like the paper sent. 
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— MUSIC. 
Best Sunday-school Music Book. 


SONGS OF THE COVENANT 


By C. C. CONVERSE, 


Author of “ What a Friend we have in Jesus.” 


Presh, choice, and superior in all respects, 
Music and words, net, 30 cents; postpaid, 35 cents, 
Words only, boards, net, 20 cents; postpaid, 22 cents 

“ *  gloth, net, 10 cents; postpaid, 12 cents, 

Sample copy mailed on receipt of 35 cents, 

















PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION, 
Richmond,Va. 


What Church 


Prayer Meeting, Sunday School 
or Y.M.C.A. 


can afford to be without a supply of good Raat, and 
FINE SPIRITED SINGING, when 0 


NEW ore EDITION 


GOSPEL HYMNS Nos. 5 & 6 
COMBINED, 


inin, over of BB ost. useful and ular 
Sacred Songs and S ubifshed 


ngs an ns ever p' 
in one volume, can be nea * — 


REMARKABLY LOW PRICE OF 


$45 per 100, Boards, Words and Music. 
10 °** 100, Linen Covers, Werds Only. 
5°** 100, Paper os 


Cloth and leather bound copies of the above can aiso 
be had at all leading Book and and Music Stores. 


The Biglow & Main n 0o| 


76E. 9th St., New York. 
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SONDAN YS 


i< IF SPRING. A service of Song and 
Recitation, for Chiidren’s Day. Price 5 cents. 
ALBUM OF SONGS. Edited by R. P.Southard 


For Séprano or Tenor voice. Price 50 cents, FOLIO 
OF HOME SONGS. A collection of pretty and 
pleasing songs with choruses. Just the book for the 
family circle. 96 sheet music pages. Price 35 cents. 
ARCHER’S SECOND ORGAN BOOK. New 
and selected music, from the best writers for the in- 
strument. Can be ‘used for either Pedal or Reed Or- 
gan. Price $2.0. OBGAN MOSAICS No. 2. 
Music of a slightly easier grade than that of the pre- 
ceding volume. For either Pedal or Reed Organ. 
Prices]. GABNERED GEMS, by H. R. Palmer. 
The iatest and best singing book for Sunday Schools. 
Price 35cents. COLUMBUS, a beautiful cantata 
foradults, by H. Butterworth and Gec_™. Root. Es- 
pecially appropriate for rendering du...g this year. 
Price 75cents. |THE MUSICAL VISITOR sup- 
plies'all reasonable demands for music for the choir 
and for organists. Price $1 50a year. Special terms 
to elnbs of five or more. Sample copy 10 cents. 

Any of the above named books wil! be sent post-paid 
to any address, on receipt of marked price. 
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Financial, 


THE CAPITALIZATION OF COR- 
PORATIONS. 


No part of our corporation problem 
offers more difficulty than the questions 
about capitalization. So good a corpora- 
tion lawyer as Judge Logan, of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, in the Journal of Poli- 
tics, finds it timely to raise his voice against 
fictitious corporate capitalization, saying 
in substance that it is a fraud which 
should be a felony. It is a grave need of 
the times to expose the fraud upon in- 
vestors arising through watered capital. 
The so-called ‘‘ industrial” stocks upon 
our exchanges are discredited as invest- 
ments partly for this very fear of a future 
heavy decline in value because the busi- 
ness may not justify the amount of capi- 
tal put on it on paper; for a trading or 
manufacturing concern which incor- 
porates itself, fixes its amount of cor- 
porate capital by capitalizing its highest 
profits. 

This whole matter, however, is one of 
those problems only too common in our 
day, wherein it is far easier to draw up an 
indictment than to devise a real remedy. 
We must admit the serious evils which 
watered capital brings in its train. But 
how shall we prohibit it? On what basis 
shall we allow corporations to finance 
their affairs? What is the measure of 
profit at which we should draw the line? 
These questions go back of any legislative 
statute in search of a principle which we 
can apply as a practical rule. We must 
be careful not to stop the forming of cor- 
porations altogether, for then the com- 
munity would not be half so well served. 
What would sections of our country 
amouut to to-day without railroads? It 
would be much worse for us not to have 
those roads than to suffer a little from 
their over-capitalization. A good illustra- 
tion is the elevated system in New York 
City. The Manhattan Company is paying 
dividends on a capital which is half water. 
Ought it to have been confined to 4% on 
the original investment? Then the lines 
would not have been built. The originator 
of the elevated system, Dr Gilbert, spent 
his. money in building an experimental 
line. No one believed that his plan could 
ever be financially successful, for how 
could passengers enough be carried to pay 
ivterest on a cost which varies from 
$300,000 to $500,000 per mile? Nota sin- 
gle man would put his capital into such a 
scheme except on the arrangement that if 
sticcessful the undertaking would pay him 
a profit commensurate with the risk he 
was running. If he thought he was like- 
ly to lose half his money in venturing into 
so foolhardy an enterprise, then he wanted 
at least 50% profit in case of success. The 
manner in which this could best be 
arranged isa matter of detail, doubling 
the stock was one way of getting that 
extra profit after the supposed ‘‘ wild” 
plan proved feasible. Extra capitaliza- 
tion, therefore, generally means an at- 
tempt to conceal the real amount of profits, 
avd herein the community is not always 
wise. Public sentiment will not allow 
large corporations to pay large dividends. 
This is an economic mistake. Railroads 
and other large concerns should be allowed 
to pay good profits, provided they do their 
business fairly, cheaply and honestly. 
With the elevated fare in New York City at 
only five cents for all hours of the day 
and for the whole eight miles comprised in 
asingle trip, no one ought to object if the 
owners of such a public necessity received 
good dividends. In some cities in Eng- 
land the gas companies are allowed to in- 
crease their dividends in proportion as 
they reduce the price of gas, the idea 
being to stimulate enterprise and economy; 
for every one ought to know that no 
economy would be enforced by the com- 
pany, if all the benefits were to go the 
consumers. The company must profit in 
some way if the public is to profit also. 
That is a maxim which every legislator 
should bear in mind. It does no good to 
prohibit high dividends merely because 
they are high. Corporations are often 
really wiser than the public. when they 
water their capital and then strive to in- 
crease consumption by lowering prices; 
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Some corporations water their capital and 
try to raise prices; such succeed for a 
time, but competition is generally too 
strong for them. Jn any case the former 
should not be punished because of the 
latter, which need their own treatment. 

But should a corporation ever pay more 
in dividends than the prevailing rate for 
borrowed money? Many persons have 
gone completely astray because of some 
such reasoning, arguing that a railroad or 
@ gas company ora factory was swindling 
the public if it distributed 10 or 12¢. It 
does not follow. The rate of interest for 
borrowed money charged by banks and 
money lenders is the annual amount 
which those lenders are willing to accept 
for a loan, provided the security is certain 
and sure. It is a part of the bargain that 
the principal shali be repaid at maturity 
without the shadow of doubt. On the 
coutrary the stockholder in any corpora- 
tion is never sure of his money. He is 
not a creditor, a bondholder, he is a part- 
ner in the enterprise and stands to lose or 
gain. There is the widest difference. The 
rate charged for money loaned on safe 
collateral or on land is no criterion at all 
for the fixing of stockholders’ prof- 
its, which may be great one year 
and nothing the next. The way 
in which this part of the corpora- 
tion problem is treated in Great Britain 
is significant. No limit is put to capital- 
ization there, as is the case in most of 
the States of our Union; the promoters 
of a new enterprise fix the capital as they 
please. Caveat emptor—let the buyer be- 
ware—is all that needs be said. The plan 
in England is to put the capitalization 
high enough to cover the future hoped-for 
prosperity, and then to pay up only a 
part. If the business afterward is pros- 
perous enough to pay dividends on the 
whole of the nominal capital, it is equiva- 
lent to ‘‘ watering,” tho the stockholder is 
always liable to any creditors for the 
unpaid-for shares he holds. 

The important thing is to encourage en- 
terprise, and in great affairs nothing can 
be done now except through a corporation. 
Partnerships no longer attract people. 
Such firms or corporations must be allowed 
in some way to divide profits according to 
their risks. If they cannot pay high divi- 
dends they must water their capital to 
conceal such. The people at large are 
vastly more interested in having railroads 
and factories built as needed, than in 
worrying about the profits which some 
corporations make, but which many never 
reach. If we can in any way provide 
that benefits to the community shall 
increase, as dividends increase, we 
may safely leave the capitalization part 
of our corp?ration problem to take 
care of itself. As to the investor who 
may buy watered stock and lose, the 
laws should insist upon easy access to all 
the facts in each case, and upon responsi- 
bility for statements made in the pro- 
spectus, also upon full and honest reports 
at stated intervals, so that every such 
buyer can make up his own mind. Be- 
yond that no law can or ought to protect 
him. 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


SEVERAL circumstances contributed last 
week toa more hopeful feeling in trade 
and financial circles. Chief of these un- 
questionably was the advent of more 
genial weather and its effect not merely 
upon temperament but in breaking up the 
bonds of ice and mud which have fettered 
traffic for weeks past, Next in impor- 
tance has been the great improvement in 
the monetary situation which has tempo- 
rarily at least removed all apprehensions 
on that score. This month and next are 
periods of the year when labor agitations 
are frequent, and signs of discontent were 
already forthcoming. These questions 
have, however, recent! y come prominent- 
ly into the courts, and now that the rights 
of employers and employés are being 
more clearly defined than ever before by 
the several decisions of Judges Billings, 
Ricks and Taft, there is less fear of dis- 
turbance in this quarter. Since the 
labor unions are deprived of the power 
of boycott and other forms of con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade used 
to enforce their demands, much of 








their ability to injure is lost. 
Trades unionism is not dead by any 
means, but hereafter it will be obiiged to 
seek other methods of bettering the con- 
dition of labor than by coercion and in- 
jury of capital. Last week’s Clearing 
House returns indicated a shrinkage of 
about 5% in business transactions, but this 
was because of the occurrence of Good 
Friday, which gave only five business 
days instead of six. The distribution of 
merchandise still proceeds on a large 
scale ; and the early opening of naviga- 
tion promises further enlargement. Col- 
lections are somewhat slow from Eastern 
points, but fair from other quarters. 
April settlements were passed with slight 
disturbance. 


The first quarter of 1893 witnessed 
fewer failures than in the same time last 
year, but the aggregate liabilities were 
considerably heavier, as the following 
statement prepared by R. G. Dun & Co. 
shows : 





Quarter March Quarter March 








_ 31st, 1893. 81st, 1892. 
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ia = a = 
Eastern States... 359 $5,103,871 379 $4,749,943 
Middle States..... 744 16,924,233 769 11,825,957 


Southern States.. 75 


oy 


10,350,041 1,032 10,860,345 


Western States... 993 12,344,310 917 9,688,704 
Pacific States and 

Territories...... 347 =—-:2,615,845 287 2,159,400 

Total.......... 3,202 $47,838,300 3,384 $39,284,349 





These figures show an increase of about 
$8,000,000 in liabilities over last year. The 
increas? it will also be observed was 
chiefly confined to the Middle and West- 
ern States where trade has appeared to be 
most active and in best condition, In the 
Southern and Pacific States, where trade 
has been admittedly bad, mo increase of 
consequence is reported. Theinference is 
that where business has been poor more 
conservative methods prevailed than 
where activity and bustle prevailed. It 
should be noted, also, that the increase in 
liabilities was largely the result of some 
five or six heavy failures ; notably one of 
$2,000,000 liabilities in Massachusetts and 
another of $1,125,000 in Pennsylvania. 
Bradstreet’s, whose figures do not appear 
as complete as those above, gives the 
comparison for a series of years past as 
follows : 





No. Total Total 

Year Failures. Assets. Liabilities. 
MN iviaccwcscaasis 3,069 $20,150,741 $89,424,144 
a eee 3,207 18,200,944 35,861,749 
PN picicdstonsweee 8,401 22,861,883 44,348,783 
We Gukeskerievases 3,326 16,082,212 33,814,301 
Pv adcedétiacwene 3,569 20,376,798 41,761,696 
i eadecvecacuds 3.053 17,936,584 34,108,672 
See 3,128 15,063,106 25,501,989 





Wheat witnessed a sersational drop of 
7c. ina day at Chicago, while the local 
market was comparatively unaffected for 
the reason that Chicago has been much 
higher than this or any Western markets. 
In New York April options only declined 
from 74%c. to 744c. Meanwhile export 
demand is limited, and prices in Europe 
are at the lowest ever known. Corn was 
pressed for sale, and declined from 50}c. 
to 49§c. for April delivery. Western hold- 
ers were free sellers in order to hasten 
shipments and make room for wheat, 
which already heavily overcrowds West- 
ern elevators. In view of large supplies, 
low prices and limited export inquiry, the 
outlook for wheat and corn is not very. 
encouraging. The only offset is the report 
of damage to the winter wheat crop, par- 
ticularly in Illinois, Kansas and Missouri. 
Cotton was not benefited by the resump- 
tion of work in Lancashire. On the con- 
trary, present heavy visible supply and 
prospects of increased acreage in the 
South all tend to depress this staple 
which dropped gc. to 8§c. for middling 
uplands. 

In the iron trade, while a more hopeful 
feeling prevails, current business is of 
strictly moderate proportions. For struc- 
tural materials there is a better demand 
incidental to more activity in the building 
trades at large; but for rails the inquiry 
issmall, and pig iron is barely steady at 
$14.50@15.00 for No. 1X. Lead has halted 
atthe advance, 4.5c. being the present 
value of domestic. Copper yielded slight- 
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ly under lessened demand, and is quoted 
at 1122. for Lake. Coal is usually dull 
and weak at this season, but agents 
refused to lower prices at last week’s 
meeting in spite of contrary expectation. 
Provisions continue to feel the effects of 
high prices, pork being dull and lower at 
$18.50@18.75 for old mess and lard dull at 
9ic. In provisions as in wheat Chicago’s 
speculators have put up prices out of all 
proportion to circumstances, the conse- 
quences being as often before that Europe 
has satisfied her needs in other ways, leav- 
ing our own markets to bear the ill con- 
sequences of over-speculation. Raw 
and refined sugars advanced, ow- 
ing to short crop reports, granulated 

eing quoted at 5c. Coffee again de- 
clined, Rio No. 7 now being quoted at 
17ac. Liquidation by a heavy foreign 
operator for a rise and increasing supplies 
are given as reasons for the steady decline 
in this staple. Speculation in petroleum 
was more active, and rumors of an agree- 
ment between American and foreign pro- 
ducers explains the advance of refined to 
$5.45. In thedry goods trade the situation 
is practically unchavged, Agents are 
still busily occupied making deliveries of 
staple cottons aud woolens on back orders, 
but new business is comparatively light. 
The season for flannels and blankets is now 
on at first. hands, and these are active at 
firm prices. Print cloths, however, are dull 
after the late “‘ boom,” and prices have re- 
ceded ic. to 3ic., with no bids better than 
38c. for extra 64x64s. Stocks of print 
cloths, while exceedingly small, are be- 
ginning to incr:ase for the first time in 
many months. Wool is steady but quiet, 
uncertainty about tariff changes acting as 
a check upon business, and obliging man- 
ufacturers to buy only for immediate 
wants. 











Stocks showed a general advance, part- 
ly the result of a reactionary tendency, 
but chiefly the consequence of increased 
confidence in the monetary situation. 
The first of April disbursements were 
passed with little disturbance, and fol- 
lowed by greater ease in money, the only 
drawback being a renewal of gold exports 
which is threatened whenever rates show 
a declining tendency. However, public 
opinion is now well prepared for a further 
efflux of gold this spring. Bank reserves 
are again rising. The Treasury manages 
to maintain, if not increase, its stock of 
gold ; and Europe holds much larger sup- 
plies than a year ago, while her necessi- 
ties are.less urgent; all of which tends to 
discourage the foreign demand for gold. 
The result is bankers exhibit less concern 
than a few weeks ago, altho not by any 
means losing sight of the dangers in pros- 
pect. 

In some quarters the expectation 
prevails that foreigners will permit 
their balances to remain here at interest 
and so lessen the gold movement, since 
there is for the time being less uneasiness 
in Europe about American finances. In 
other quarters a change in the tide of for- 
eign travel is calculated upon to influence 
the exchange market in our favor by 
Americans spending less abroad and more 
at home this season on account of the 
Chicago Exposition. The same attraction 
is expected to bring more foreigners here 
than usual, tho it must be said that the 
steamship companies report no unusual 
demand for berths from first-class passen- 

ers thus far. The cholera outlook will 
undoubtedly deter many foreigners from 
visiting these shores, while our quarantine 
regulations will be more feared by many 
than the actual plague itself. Western capi- 
talists are enthusiastic over the benefits 
of the exhibition to the West. Many of 
the roads have already completed large 
outlays in anticipation “of a heavy traffic, 
and these stocks are firmly held in conse- 
quence. 

Since the reports of a compromises be- 
tween opposing factions in Reading that 
stock has ceased to demoralize the general 
market. In fact, all the coal shares were 
strengthened by the addit‘onal announce- 
ment that sales agents had agreed to 
maintain prices in April instead of lower- 
ing them, Another element of confidence. 
is the expecta ion that the new Richmond 


Ferminal scheme will soon be forthoom: 
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ing from Drexel, Morgan & Co.’s office. 
The Industrials showed renewed activity, 
sugar and cordage advancing under inside 
support. During this month about thirty 
or forty millions will be disbursed for in- 
terest and dividends, and a good demand 
is reported for gold bonds and high-class 
dividend payers. 


The bank statement presented a gain of 
$1,419,000 in surplus reserve, which was 
better than anticipated. The interior de- 
mand for currency is abating somewhat, 
but large sums are still locked up in West- 
ern grain and provision speculations. It 
is interesting to note in this connection, as 
well as the recent silver crisis, that Chi- 
cago banks have 70¢ of the cash holdings 
in gold, while of the total cash resources 
of New York banks only 60¢ is in gold. 
Within a year the Chicago banks have in- 
creased their holding of gold by $1,400,000, 
while the banks of this city have lost 
nearly $25,000,000. This increase in West- 
ern holdings, which is common at all the 
banking centers there, is quite significant. 
The loan market is easier, notwithstand- 
standing shipments of $1,500,000 gold to 
Europe on Tuesday. Call loans ranged 
14@6%, 5% being a common rate. For 
time money the common rate is still 64, 
tho an easier tendency is noted. Com- 
mercial paper is quiet, out-of-town banks 
being fair purchasers. City banks are 
not in the market to any extent. Best 
names are quoted at 6@7% and in good 
supply. 

The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


Aprill. March 25. Decrease. 
GER, -cnterscovs $433,524,500 $434,468,300 $943,800 
ee 71,622,900 71,623,700 800 
Legal tenders... 48,872,700 47,495,600 *1,377,100 
Deposits.......... 439,330,100 439,504,400 174,300 
Circulation ...... 5,624,200 5,618,500 *5,700 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 
BOERS cccccccsccs $71,622,900 $71,623,700 $800 
L>gal tenders.... 48,872,700 47,495,600 *1,377,100 

Total reserve. .$120,495,690 $119,119,300 - *$1,376,300 
Reserve required 

against dep’ts. 109,832,525 109,876,100 
Excess of re- 





43,575 


10,663,075 9,243,200 *1.419,875 
Excess of reserve, April 2d, 1892........00005. oss $18,017,950 


* Increase, 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
The market for sterling was firm and 
dull. 
Messrs. Brown Brothers posted rates as 
follows : 





CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The quotations at the Board for city 


bank stocks were as follows : 














Columbia.............. 2%5 \N. Y. National Ex.... i 
Commerce..... ....... 130 Ninth National... .. Ey 
Fourteenth St......... iis Nineteenth Ward.... 175 
SI awesccece casei 335 |North America....... 165 
Hudson Hiver......... 15246 |Oriental 2. 
mperters’ & Traders’ 60u | 
i. ene 160 | Park 
en e- eee 238 I eee 
incoln Nat’l.... .... Republic 170 
hattan.......... 185 Seaboard Nati ooo 
arket & Fulton..... 232 (Second — Bs 





echanics’ 





























BANK STOCKS, 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing April ist, were as follows : 


Market................ 21 
N. Y. Nat. Exchange 137 
Oriental 245 
Park 





















FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


....New Zealand sends great quantities 
of frozen meats to Great Britain. In 1891 
the total amount was over 100,000,000 
pounds. 


....A typewriter trust with a capital of 
$20,000,000 has been formed, articles of 
incorporation having been filed in the 
office of the Secretary of State of New 
Jersey. 


..--The New York Central Railroad has 
determined to run a train from New York 
to Chicago, making the time in nineteen 
hours. An additional charge of five dol- 
lars will be made to passengers. 


.....Bradstreet’s reports that the failures 
throughout the United States for the past 
three*months were 3,069, a smaller num- 
ber with one exception than has been 
similarly reported for eleven years. 


...--Readers of THE INDEPENDENT who 
are contemplating a trip abroad can se- 
cure their circular lefters of credit, pay- 
able in pounds sterling or in francs, from 
Messrs. John Munroe & Company of 32 
Nassau St., this city, or 4 Post Office 
Square, Boston. 


....The well-known banking house of 
Messrs. Harvey Fisk & Sons, has for sale 
a limited amount of the consolidated first 
mortgage gold bonds of the Central Ohio 
Railroad Company as reorganized, par- 
ticulars regarding which may be ob- 
tained on application. 


...-Secretary Carlisle has ordered all 
proceedings stopped in the condemnation 
cases for the new Custom House site, 
which have been pending for nearly 
three years. It is not improbable that 
the present Custom House will be en- 
larged to meet the increased demands of 
business. 


..--Messrs. E. D. Shepard & Com- 
pany, bankers, of No. 3 Broad St., offer 
for sale Duluth, Minn., thirty-year 5¢ 
school bonds, interest payable semi- 
annually in New York. Messrs. E. D. 
Shepard & Company are successors to 
Augustus T. Post, who for many years 
was one.of the prominent investment 
brokers and bankers of New York City. 


....James D. Leary, of New York, has 
made application to the Massachusetts 
Legislature for a charter to build a canal 
across Cape Cod, 200 feet wide at the 
top, 90 feet wide at the bottom and 23 feet 
deep. Considerable money has been 
spent in the past upon a canal across 
Cape Cod, but failure has so far attended 
all efforts to build. 


....The President of the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition has given notice that 
the Exposition will be open in readiness 
for visitors on the first day of May, and 
that every comfort and convenience, in- 
cluding an abundance of pure drinking 
water, and medical and hospital service 
willbe supplied to visitors without cost, 
beyond the admission fee of 50 cents. 


..-.-The Lombard Investment Company 
has been forbidden by the Commissioner 
of Foreign Corporations of Massachu- 
setts, J. Russell Reed, to transact business 
in that State. Mr. Reed has been Wes‘, 
investigating the affairs of the company 
for some time. He says: ‘‘I want it un- 
derstood that it is the personal misman- 
agement of the company that 1 am aim- 
ing at. The company is not insolvent.” 


...:There seems to be a perfect craze 
throughout the country for building elec 
tric roads connecting different_towns and 
villages, and a great many syndicates 
have been formed for their construction. 
The cost of building in most cases is not 
great, as the country roads are generally 
followed and the presence of a hill of con- 
siderable hight makes very little differ- 
ence. We have heard one of these elec- 
tric railroads talked of away down in 
Maine between three or four rather unim- 
portant villages. 

..-- Housekeepers bave noted with more 
or less dismay the rapid advance in the 
price of pork and lard during the past 
twelve months. The cause of this has 
been that a great provision deal has been 
in progress,. Messrs, Cudahy & Company 
ond 8, & Fuirhank & Company, of 
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Chicago, secured control of the provision 
market and not only secured it but kept 
it until about a@ week ago when they 
closed out the deal, with a profit, itis said, 
of $8,000.000. The first day after the grip 
on the market of these two millionaires 
relaxed, pork dropped one dollar a barrel 
and lard one dollar per hundred pounds, 


...-The citizens of the Pacific Coast 
have many natural advantages, and they 
never fail to take advantage of all they 
have. The Snoqualmic Falls are twenty. 
two miles east of Seattle, Wash., and 
have a fall of 268 feet. It*is proposed to 
place a number of turbine wheels at the 
foot of the Falls, thus securing an almost 
unlimited amount of power, and by the 
use of underground cables supply Seattle 
with all the electric power required. But 
the enterprise of the citizens does not stop 
here. They are now talking about estab- 
lishing a steamship line to Panama, with 
the expectation that the shipment.of coa] 
would alone warrant the undertaking. 
They also argue that a large business 
could be done in the sale of flour, wheat, 
canned goods and lumber to the citizens 
of Central America, receiving as return 
freight their coffee, rice and fruits, 
Whether this steamship line will materi- 
alize or not it is an index of the progress- 
iveness of the citizens of Seattle that it is 
even talked about, 


..-.In 1882 the population of Minneap- 
olis, Minn., was about 50,000. It is now 
nearly or quite 210,000. This growth of 
the last ten years has been a healthy one. 
It has grown because it had to; because 
of the large increase of its manufacturing 
establishments which required the serv- 
ices of a large number of persons who in 
turn required a large number of houses 
to live in and a large number of butchers, 
bakers, etc., tosupply their material wants, 
all these reqniring other businesses of 
all kinds. Minveapolis manufactured, 
in 1892, $1,200,000 worth of goods, and its 
lumber product was 488,000,000 feet. Its. 
great flouring mills manufactured 9,747,- 
825 barrels of flour, and its jobbing trade 
amounted to $275,000,000. Its bank clear- 
ings of $438,000,000 were 207 greater than. 
the previous year, The real estate sales’ 
footed up $28,000,000, and buildings were 
erected costing $7,000,000. With the 
above facts before one it is not difficult to’ 
see why Minneapolis presents a good field 
for investment both in real estate securi- 
ties and for the purchase of real estate. 


....On Monday Judge Ricks held 
engineer Lennon to be_ guilty of 
contempt of court. After Judge Ricks’s 
decision was rendered in the case 
of the engineers and firemen, he 
proceeded to read the decision of the 
Circuit Court, composed of himself and 
Judge Taft, on the motion of the Ann 
Arbor Railroad Company asking a tem- 
porary injunction against Chief Arthur 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi-. 
neers, restraining him from issuing any 
order which shall require or command any 
employé of any of the defendant railroad 
companies to refuse to receive, handle or 
deliver any cars of freight in course of 
transportation from one State to another 
from and to the Ann Arbor Road and pro- 
hibiting him “‘from in any way, directly or 
indirectly, endeavoring to persuade or in- 
duce any employes of the railway com- 
panies whose lines connect with the Ann 
Arbor, not to extend to the said company 
the same facilities for interchange of in- 
terstate traffic as are extended by said 
companies to other railways.” The de- 
cision, which was written by Judge Taft, 
grants the injunction prayed for, and de- 
clares that if the members of the Brother- 
hood, in obedience to Rule 12, boycott 
freight, they ‘‘ become guilty of criminal 
conspiracy against their country.” 


. -Among the securities sold at auction 
were the following lots: 


20 shares Thurber-Whyland Co. pref....... 9@% 


50shares M. and E. Rd. Co...........000eeeeeee 153 
20 shares Lloyds Plate-Glass Ins. Co.........- 215 
10 shares Thurber-Whyland Co. com.........-- 50 
20 shares Herring-Hall-Marvin Co............- 82 
$1,000 St. L. & Iron Mountain Rd. Ist mort. ex- 

5s bonds, due 1897...... Suadbabe senses oscces 101 





80 shares American Fire Ins, Co..,.....0+++5 1% 
y Peheree Cons. Com! Op. of Maryland... 1:00 
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$50,000 Ore. Short Line and Utah'North. Rd. Co. 


1d bonds.........+..+.+ ae A: 

go ot Marietta Mineral a Go. ist mort. 6% 

si C. P..and St. L: Ra. ‘ist “mort. fig gold 
bond 


eee eee e nett eens eee eeeeeersesseee 


$20,000 
O07... nc cccccscccccecessesces 
$10, Apt aader toanty, Nev., 6% gold bonds, due 
April 2ist, 1907 
$20, = 


000 Town of an. 180 anaes ss ans ‘bond 
~ BONS Sh eR aera 1084%@11 
000 Cit WG Cc. % ig due May, 1897..... 1 
Si. ie City” of J. C. %% bonds, due June 1B * 


hewn eer ee eeeeesessesereesessseeseseseees 
eee eeeeeneeee 


* mort. 7% bo 
$6,500 New eenseiek 


$5,000 T., A. A. and Cadillac 
mar ‘bonds, due March, 1917 

40 shares Rutgers Fire Ws 0. ........<-c0c0es 114 

25 shares Amer. Horse Exchange, Limited. .15 

>) shares New York Biscuit Co.............+++- 5: 

1,000 shares Northern Pacific Rd. pref....... 4234 

100 shares Brooklyn Traction Gn. Bret. eK 
stock 


DIVIDEND. 


The Gallatin National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of five per cent., and 
an extra dividend of one per cent., paya- 
ble April 6th. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 


Dealers in United States Bonds 
and other Securities. 


_ VERMILYE & CO.,, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


Lobdel, Farwell & Company. 


Southeast Corner Dearborn and Adams St.» 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
COMMERCIAL PAPER, 
MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Me mabe ssvectaley of CHICAGO ELEVATED 


R securities and Loans on Chicago 
eal Estate. Correspondence solicited. 


MOORE BROTHERS, 
11 So. Fourth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
WE loan money upon first-class city real estate 
mortgages, with mepneuienet. ss security for prompt 
payment of principa! 
ull particulars and satisfactory reference given on 


application. Correspondence solicited from persons 
desiring to make safe investments. 


Ss. H. WOOD & COoO., 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
peer nk x Minn. 


1lt edged securiti Wand 2 cent. 
interest. Write for ou our at SEER letter 


Circular Letters of Credit 


FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN POUNDS STERLING OR _ IN 
FRANCS, ISSUED BY 


JOHN MUNROE & CO.,. 


32 Nassau Street N. Y., 
4 POST-OF FICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
_HOUSE IN PARIS, MUNROEZ& CO. 


E. D, SHEPARD & CO,, 


BANKERS, 
(late Aug. T. Post), 


Drexel Building, Broad St., N. Y. 


STATE, COUNTY AND CITY BONDS. 


To Industrial and Oommercial Ooncerns, 
Free Sites. Free 
Cash Capital loa loaned of subscribed, 
ne dy of 10 per cent. on amount paid in 
~ 
wife sold wo singmen, payable in 120 to 150 
For r particulars, & otises 


LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT 00. 
West Superior, Wisconsin. 


G/fIRST GOL BOLD MORTGAGES ee 


Rea 
DO You WANT 


1% and 8% With Perfect Security? 


Principal and Interest al prom 
$400,000 invested without a defa: bg aoe ges. 


7% GOLD MORTGAGES 8 
On highly improved properties in the 
CITY OF SPOKANE. 
Also City, County and School 
7% BONDS AND WARRANTS 8¢ 
For fall information write to 


WM. M. BY ‘ 
Very } ERS, Spokane, Wash 



































THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN CONN. 


Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus and Undivided profits. $137,287 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mor with the Union Trust 
Company of New York and the Security Com- 

were, br of Hartford, Conn., under a 

anking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law. Conneticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 








LETTERS INVESTMENT 
OF 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS &« CO., 
BANKERS, No, 59 WALL STREET, N. Y 


INVESTORS. 


ngat R your me npeome on 2 epetehoune 4 a bag he a 
nual Record,” id read win 
ML. MCMINN. Real Extate Broker. Duluth, Minn. 


Stapleton Land Company, 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 
Offer exceptionally safe, choice, Western invest- 
ments. Write for lists, etc.. mentioning INDEPEND- 
BENT. 


The Lewis Investment Co., 











c HQINES, 10 

a) 

Choice teal ald Ups most Conservative 
Field in the West, 


Guaranteed First Mo e8 
Six Per Cent. on improved lands in owa 
and ‘Sag Nebraska. f gs Aap pene _ aa 
Bon ‘Seow 

Sis ix Per C Cont Pracrsit of First Mortgage 
local trustee, VIFTEEN 4 SUCCESs- 

FUL oy 8, SEND FOR PAM 
OTCHKIss, GkowGen. “LEWIS, 

Actg Secretary. President. 


IOWA LOAN & TRUST CO., 


DES sepatenracapia IOWA. 

Capital, - - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Reetusn, 268,356 18 
INCORPORATED 1872. 

Offers to investors its debentures, amply secured by 
first mortgages on Real Estate deposited with Trus- 
tees, principal and interest payable at the Chemical 
National Bank, New York. Amount of issue is lim- 
ited. 

The company has no outstanding guaranteed loans. 
Is under supervision of Banking Departments of New 
York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont and 
Maine. 

Correspondence solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, Pres. 
D. F. WITTER, V. Pres. 





W.E. COFFIN, Treas. 
J. H. BLAIR, Sec. 


oO Ez | Xbsohuvely eocure. Gnteront pag? 
ally b by draft on New 

O yrs comiann Personal atten lion ¢ given to afi 

loans. ol lh references. Address 


+ Fairheven, Waas 








We have for sale first-class bonds, paying 


5: to 6% interest, 


well secured, and which we are confi- 
dent will sell higher in the future. 


HATCH & FOOTE, Bankers, 
? PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Reliable, Conservative, 


We make a specialty of Real Estate and Loans 
Also Iron and Pine Lands on the Mesaba Range. 


FRANKLIN W. MERRITT 


201 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DULUTH, MINN. 


DENVE 


tareyap eee enter. RF |. 
on applica: 


THE CHAMBERLIN INVE ‘STMENT Cco., 


ent. 
Home Office, Denver, 
New York Office, Times Building. 


THE TIME TO BUY 


is when property is low. Write me for facts about 
“WM. E. LUCAS, Duluth, Minn. 


The National Park Bank, Now York 


000,008 
Accounts geteteet, Buy and Sell Foreign Exchange 
SAFETY "DEPOMIT VAL Tne EO UAL TO 
Y IN THE COUN ne. 
EBENEZER K. WRIGHT, Doeeident, 
LEARY, Vice-F i“ 
GEORGE 8S. HICKOK, Cashie 
EDW. ABD J. BALDWIN, ‘Ass’t Cashier, 














eee e eer eneeeeeeeees eeereeserees 





RECTORS : 
Astoas r Leary, Bag ene Kelly, Ebenezer K. Sart 
Joseph esant Fish, pe Secrge 5 
cher hia ~~ Fig les Scribi ner, ward C 


eye. ES ward Poor, W. k ‘otts, August 
Belmont, Richard Delafield, Francis R. ‘Appleton, 
John Jacob Astor. 





Merchants’ National Bank , 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 
(OLDEST BANK IN THE CITY.) 


Capital... ......cccceccceseccee soveeee’ $250,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits.8100,000 00 
Correspondence solicited. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 
Capital Surplus and Profits, $350,000.00. 


am sroumrne nas Caplin # oa aRloab pisurgius and | per: 


on 
points £ tye Dorn west, and remitted. "sr on day of 


Cee ep haey st naes | He 




















New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co., 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mutual Life Building. 
CAPITAL,: = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - 1,000,000 
In addition to es ial charter ¢ Trust Comp this 


Com: possesses a. © powers - Tust (‘ompanies 
under the New York ‘Ban Hing Laws; acts as Trustee 


for cciutntatra ons, firms and. {nr {ndividuals, as Executor 
or min: oe estates, and is a legal depository 


poniacdil ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 








EDWIN PACKARD, President. 
ADRIAN tSELt IN. Se., Vice-Presiden 
G iF R, tet ot UL WY Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRA reas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON MOREA, Asst. Secretary. . 
DIRECTORS. 

Samuel D. Babcock, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 
Robert Goelet, win Packard. 

eorge Griswold Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harrim: enry W. Smit! 

. Somers Hayes. McK. Twombley. 

Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
— 7... ~ be Lh my Cc. Wrists % 





United Staes Tris Company 


OF NEW YORK. 
Nos. 45 and47 WALL STREET. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


wil" Company is a legal depository for moneys ~N 
Court, and is authorized to act as gua’ 
Re or executor, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any i time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain witb the ——e 

a! ministrators, or trustees of estates. 
igious and canevolent institutions, and individuals, 
= _ this Company a Convenient depository tor 


JOHN, A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLISS, Vice-Pres 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 
DANIEL D. LORD, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, EDWARD COOPER, 


JAMEs Low, 
WM. WALTER PHELPS, CHARLES 8. SMITH, 
D. WILLIS Jaume, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
JOHN A. STEWART, LEX. E. OrR, B’klyn, 
ERASTUSCORNING,Alb’ny| WILLIAM " Macy. JR, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, Wm. D. SLOANE, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, = SCHWAB, 

K LYMAN, B’klyr, 

R 


GEORGE BLIss, 
WM. WALDORF ASTOR, |JAMES STILLMAN. 


WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
D. W. SCOTT, 
REAL ESTATE ANDLOANS. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Loans made with perfect security netting 6 to 
8S Per Cent. Interest paid semi-annually. 


PER CENT. CeLe BONDS, 850 to $1,000. 

One to five years’ time. 7 per cent. Gold C ertifi- 

cates. $1 and up, 30 A to 12 months. 6 per cent. Gold 

Certificates for any amount, payable on 10 days’ no- 
tice. If you wish to invest, write for particulars to 
RELIANCE LOAN & TRUST CoO., Seattle, Wash. 


THE OPPORTUNITY 


is now offered to a capitalist of large means to make 
an ee ae investment in 
NVER RE 


W. BAYARD CUTTING, 














TY, 
Ley = bin peewee can be realized. a 


tie las & a aiivesttne s sarin, 


R,COLO 
VERE COLOIA 





Pee Pes People’ 's National Bank, Denver. 
obtained = first mortgages. Real es- 
tate secur’ 


8% NE Send for. maps, photographs, circu- 


la te. R " sence f 
7 E. ; B CH INVESTMENTS, 
SIE i, MINN 


RICHARD A. TAUSSIG, 


REAL ESTATE & MORTGAGE LOANS, 
DULUTH, MINN. 
mg oy 4 :—Nat. Bank of Commerce, Duluth. 


p & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. [f you wish 
to invest tin’. @ growing city, write for oni 


HE Bet Ly AS eit Eon Be * _ 
OFFICES: Building, ‘acom: 
Buliding. O CHICAG 40. ILu. 

Investments m: and property managed for 
residents. We ‘ove on hand a line of Gilt Edge 6 and 
7 per cent. Mort; on Chicago property for sale. 
Reference any ak in Chicago. Write us for a list 
of reai estate Inv 


I CAN LOAN YOUR 


Money at 8 per cent. interest, payable semi-annually, 
onsecurity as good as Goveraments. Highest refer- 
encesgiven. Write for particulars, 


CHAS, W. HOYT, West Duluth, Minn. 


THE TWIN CITIES 
OF ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS 


offer investors the best and safest o saetnite for 
placing funds at desirable rates. te for partic. 


- Do. E 
322 meena Ave., Minneapolis, Minn, 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established............  --s-+-++++ 1857. 


REAL ESTATE poSuianssion 


ON COMMISSION. 
PROPERTY RENTED #33 or 
remittances made promptly. 
and assessments looked after and 
TAXES =4 
LOANS on First Mortgage for a term of years 
NTH Ge (South Bend, Puget City) INVEST- 
Guarantee 2 per cent. ‘. per annum 
4 above cities. e made from 


t. per annum for ont make 
= — loans on unques- 











non- 

















FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 
THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com 
mercial Center because it has: 

The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast 
The Greatest Area of adjacent Agricultural Land 
The most Magnificent Forests of Timber in the world 
The Finest Natural Town Site and Water Fron 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 

ay a@ coke equal to Pennsylvania. Iron, Silver- 

ead, Gold and other ores. Extensive Quarries of 
Blue Sandstone for mies purposes. Valuable in- 
formation can be had 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 
NEW DULUTH 


HAS NINE MANUFACTURING PLANTS; 
SEVEN IN OPERATION. 


Is located on St. Louis Bay at the head of naviga- 
tion within sixty miles of Mesaba iron mines. 
—— railroad facilities. Has cheap homes for 
aborers. To manufacturing _—— free sites, cash 
bonuses or stock subscriptions. For particulars address 


NRW NULVTH T.4AND OO., Duluth. Mine. 
S.F, JAYNE. A.M. CUDNER 


S. F. JAYNE & CO., 


Managers of Estates for Residents and Non- 
residents. Appraisers and Brokers, 
244 W. 23d St. Branch. 59 Liberty St., N. ¥. 


THE 


Mutual Home Improvement Co. 


161 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 
We issue Trust Certifi- 
Youridie M ONCY cates guaranteed by as- 
Will Earn sets amounting to more 
than $2./0 in assets for 
every $1.00in certificates. On these certificates w wepey 


6 per cent. per annum, f pe semi-anvuall 
certificates are issued for terms of 3, 6, 9, or 12 years, 


as investors ma elect. The 
interest is paid i Large Retu rns semi-an- 
nually during the term for which the subscription is 
are nee end of the term the principal sum 
ogether w ts PRO RATA 
share of one hal? of the prof- if Sent to Us. 
its, is returned on the surrender of the certificates 
Address WALTER THOMAS MILLS, 
President Mutual Home Improvement Co., 
161 LaSalle St., Chicago. _ 


German-American Safe Deposit 


AND 


SAVINGS BANK, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 


offers First Mortgages, City, County, School 
and Corporation bonds and warrants net- 
ting from 4 to 10%. 


Full Particulars given upon application. 
A. J. WEISBACH, Sec’y. 


DULUTH AND CHICAGO. 


There -— thousands of people who regret not havin 
bought wepenty in Chicago 30 or 40 years ago. Toall 
such and others who have heard the unfortunate ones 
tell of the great opportunities neglected we — 4 
say: Duluth is now where Chicago was 35 y 
and Chicago had no natural advaut: ge that. Duluth 
has not, and what has been done in Chicago will be 
duplicated in Duluth in much less time. Write for 
\nformation. 

C.K. LOVETT & CO. 




















The Debentures of this 
corporation are a good 
safe six per cent. invest- 
ment. 

New England Loan & Trust Co., 

160 Broadway, N. Y. 








DIVIDEND. _ 


YALLATIN NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK 
March 29th, 1893.—The Directors of this bank 
have this day declared a dividend of FIVE PER 
CENT. and an extra dividend of ONE PER CENT. 
out of the earnings of the past six months, payable on 

and after April 6th, prox. 
bag transfer books will remain closed until that 

RTHUR W. SHER MAN, Cc ashier. 








WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH c 1OMPANY, } 
New YORK, March 8th, 1893. 
DIVIDEND NO, 98. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT 
upon the capital stock of this company from the net 
earnings of the three months ending March 3ist inst. 
payable at the office of the] . .asurer on and after the 
lith day of April next, to stockholders of record at 
the close of the transfer books on the 20th day of 
March inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of March 20th inst., and reopened on the 
morning of April 3d next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 








READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


Next week, April 1éth, the subject to be 
discussed in THE INDEPENDENT will be 
Christian Union in Denominational Fami- 
lies. The following representative men of 
the various denominations are contributors 
to the symposium : 

H. K. CARROLL, LL.D., Special Agent of 
the Eleventh Census for the Churches. 

W. R. HuntIneTON, D.D., Grace Episcopal 
Church, N. Y. Cit ty. 

GEoRGE DANA BOARDMAN, D.D., First Bap- 
tist Church Philadelphia. 

=< C. VEDDER, Editor The Examiner. 








S. J. Nicco.is, D.D., Ex-Moderator Presby- 
terian General Assembly, 
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Pres. H. E. Jacoss, D.D., Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary, Philadelphia. 

Prof. E. V. GERHARDT, D.D, Reformed 
German Theological Seminary, Lancas- 
ter, Penn. 

E. P. Cor, D.D., Collegiate Dutch Re- 
formed Church, N. Y. City. 

Prof. GEORGE R. Crooks, D.D., Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary, Madison, N. J. 

J. M. Howarp, D.D., Editor Cumberland 
svereptertee. ‘ 

‘Bishop E. R. HEnprRIx, D.D., Methodist 
_Episcopal Church, South. 2 

WILLIAM HAYES WARD, LL.D., Chairman 
Union Committee of Congregational 
National Council. - 

Bishop B. T. TANNER, African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

D. 8. ava, D.D., Editor Methodist Re- 


corder. 

The Rev. F. M. FosTER, Reformed Presby- 
terian Church, N. Y. «a ° 

Pres. M. VALENTINE, D.D., Lutheran Theo- 
~~ 4 Seminary, Gettysburg, Penn. 

Pres. F. PLEPER, D.D., Lutheran Theolog- 
ical Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 

B. B. TYLER, D.D., Disciples of Christ, N. 
Y. City. 

The Hon. Joun C. Dancy, Collector Cus- 
toms and Editor A. M. E. Zion Quar- 


terly. 

E. E. Hoss, D.D., Editor Christian Advo- 
cate, Nashville, Tenn. 

W. J. REID, D.D., Editor United Presby- 
terian. 

E. WINCHESTER DONALD, D.D., Trinity 
Episcopal Church, Boston. 

Those of our subscribers wanting extra 
copies of this issue to send to friends should 
order in advance, if practicable. 

Our Club Rates, given below, enable sub- 
scribers to secure a reduction in the cost of 
their papers by sending us new subscribers 
or by renewing for a term of years. 
A large proportion otf our subscribers 
take advantage of our Club Rates by 
renewing for two years, paying five 
dollars, or for five years, paying ten dollars, 
or by sending the names of other sub- 
scribers with their renewals. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Month........ $ 25) Six months.....,-.$1 50 
Three months..... 75! Nine Months...... 2 25 
Four months...... 1 00| One year....ece.-+. 30 


CLUB RATES. 


Two years to one subscriber.......... sonsene 
One year each to two subscribers......... ee 
Three years tO One SUDSCTIDET.......eeeeeeee 
Three subscribers one year each..... e 
‘our years to one subscriber........ 
‘our subscribers one yeareach...... coe 
Five years tO ON€ SUDSCTIDET........s008 poses 
Five subscribers one year CaCh.....sesseccees 
In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents, 
“ TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber whe does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List with other papers and 
magazines for 1893 will be sent to any one 
asking for it. 

We can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, etc. with their entire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Seweaaanan 
SsSsSssEses 





ith. Location unsurpassed. For 
address at once F. G. Cressey, The University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Ill.—Adv. 





OMAHA AND KANSAS CITY. 
Are reached most directly from either Chicago or St. 
Louis by the Burlington Reute. Daily vesti- 
buled trains with Pullman sleepers, chair cars (seats 
free) and Burlington Route dining cars.—Adv. 


REGARDING CANDY. 

THE firm of Whitman & Son, 1316 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, is known the world over. 

Readers of this paper who avail themselves of their 
offer made ee advertising columns elsewhere, can 
be assured Of ee not only perfectly pure 
candies, but the best ma eC. 








THE establishment of Messrs. McGibbon & Com- 
pany, of 913 Broadway, is well worth a visit from any 
one interested in seeing beautiful goods, of which 
they have at present a very large stock. 
imported special lines of cretonnes, dimities and 
linens for siip covers for furniture and a vast arra 
of goods in their line which are marvelous in beauti- 
ful designs and very low in | price. 


THE new Gregory Seed Catalogue for 1893 is a valu- 
able one. Itis greatly enlarged and contains new 


They have 





is 

Ww . 
varieties he has introduced. A card to J. J. H. Greg- 
=< Son, Marblehead, Mass., will bringa copy 7} 
this handsome catalogue FEE, to any applicant. 


@ DORFLINGER’S AMERICAN CUT- 
LASS shown in ever uisite for the tabl 

in teen pices for Wealng aed Holny Gita 
finger & Sons. New York —Adn.. itil 








einai HE WORLDS FAIR. 

HE chigan Centra the oniy line from th 

East apeeies directly by and in full view of ieaern 

Falis and the World’s Fair. Illustrated descriptive 

oe = See, 7 eneh or Gorman as be sent on 

a ication . W. Ru neral Passe d 
ket Agent, Chicago ade. — 





SHOPPING DONE: goods selected, purchased; 
samples matched, sent; advice given about outfits; 
any Basi: esst¢ ansacted for out-of-town ladies. 

Anna Hanafield, 277 West 22d St., New York 


Soenold, 
Constable KO Co 
LYONS 
SILK AND WOOL FABRICS 


CRISTAL, ARMURE GLAOE, 
NIOOISE, VRILLE, ARMURE SILLAGE, 
BENGALINE AND VELOUTINE, 
GLACE, FLAMME & OMBRE EFFECTS. 
WHITE SATIN, FAILLE, 
CRISTAL AND VELOUTINE 
FOR WEDDING GOWNS. 


SPRING COLORINGS 
for House and Evening Wear. 


Srroadovay LRH 19th 6 


NEW YORK. 


R. H. i ALY & CO., 


Sixth Ave., 13th to 14th Street, N.Y. 











‘Star’? Sewing 
Machines. 





Self-adjusting hemmers, automatic steel ruffier 
self-threading shuttle, and the best possible finish 
throughout, render the “Star” the easiest running 
lock stitch sewing machine ever produced, and none 
more durable at any price. In oak, walnut or syca- 
more, at $18.99. 

The difference in price between our “ Star’ Sewing 
Machines and other first-class machines represents 
the saving to you through our system of reaching the 
purchaser without the aid of canvassers. See the 
machines in operation, third floor, new building. 


| loon Sleeves. 





McGIBBON & COMPANY 


Have imported special lines of 
CRETONNES, DIMITIES, 
AND LINENS, 
for 
SLIP COVERS 
for furniture, 
and are prepared to promptly 
execute such work in the 
best possible manner. 


913 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 








| 
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brand, and take 


RIDE of the WES 
BLEACHED MUSLIN. 


Unequalled in quality, and free from all chemicals in- 
jurious to the fabric. 


dies’ Underwear. In purchasing garments, ask for this 


Manufactured with great care for 


no substitute. 








This muslin is for sale by all leading wholesale and re- 


eae} tail dry-goods dealers in the United States in 36 inch, also 





— . for pillow cases in 41 and 45 inch widths. 


~ 











OC’ 





EILL’ 


6th Ave., 20th to 2lst St., 





NEW YORE. 
SPECIAL OFFERING 








Ladies’ Capes, 
Costumes 


and Jackets. 


Paris and Domestic 


Costumes 
At Special Prices. 


Crepon and Grenadine Gown, 
waist and skirt trimmed with 
Amethyst Satin and Beads, Bal- 
Made by Dxsv- 
ZEAU. 

former Price $250.00, 


$] | Fyfe 


Gown of Chantilly Lace, made 
over shaded Silk, Bodice and 
Skit trimmed with Eminence 
Velvet and Jet. Made by Gus- 
TAVE BEER. 


Former Price $275.00, 


$1 950 


Costume of Novelty Printed 
Fontaine Silk, trimmed with 
Polished Velvets and Point de 
Gene Lace, Made by Avaus- 
TINE Martin. 


Former Price $250.00, 


$9 7” 


Gown of Silk and Wool Cre- 
pon, trimmed with shaded Satin 
Bengaline and Cut Beads. Made 
by Krericua SEurs. 


Former Price $250.00, 


$97: : 


50 Fine American Suits, made 
of materials that cannot be du- 
plicated; hence broken sizes; 
worth $30.00 to $35.00. 


Prices to close, 


${ hs to 2 4,28 


H. O'NEILL & C0, 
6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., WY. 


’ 


Five Hundred 


Capes 


At Special Prices. 


200 Short and Long Capes in 
all the new shapes; Greens, 
Blues, Black, Browns and Ewi- 
nence, trimmed with Lace, Satin 
and Velvet. 


Regular Prices $6.00 to $30.00, 


$3.48 to 17% 


200 Clay Diagonal and cloth 
Capes, Black, Browns, Tans, and 
Navys, Pointed Butterfly Over. 
capes, Ribbon trimmings and 
streamers, 


Worth $15.00, 


$] (8 


50 Imported Triple Swing 
Capes, elegantly embroidered, 
Regular Price $16.75, 


“3 
_ Jackets. 


FIVE HUNDRED NEW 
BUTTERFLY CAPE 
JACKETS IN STOCK 

TO-DAY. 

Made of Habit, Covert, 
Kersey, and other cloths, 
correct lengths, double 
Plaited Skirts, full sleeves, 

Regular Price, $10.50, 


$77-8 


Butterfly Cape Jackets in 
Black and Navy Thibet Cloths 
and Clay Diagonal, correct 
lengths, double plaited backs 
and full sleeves, 

Regular Prices $12.75 and $14.00, 


$8, and Q,%8 
H. O'NEILL .& 60, 





Gth Ave., 20th’ to'218t St., M. 
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FURNISHINGS 


FOR 


SUMMER HOMES 


(HINA and JAPAN 
MATTINGS 


ina great variety of novel designs. 


Plain Fillings and English Felts 


in very attractive colorings. 


Imported and Domestic Rugs 


in patterns and solid colors. 


Japanese Rugs, 
Cretonnes, Tapestries, 
Soft Drapery Silks, 
Muslin and Lace Curtains, 
Extensive Lines of Yard Goods. 


Samples on re on request. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


BROADWAY ‘82621 NEW YORK 
CARPETS. 


WE CALL ATTENTION TO 
A SPECIAL LINE OF 


Axminsters and Moquettes 
(ALL NEW GOODS, THIS SEASON’S PAT- 
TERNS), 
At prices too ridiculously low to quote in 
-_ and be convinced. 


A NEW MAKE BRUSSELS 


(To introduce) 
At a Half Dollar Per Yard. 
OUR OLDER PATTERNS WE HAVE MADE INTO 


CARPETS With Borders), 


in various sizes,every quality, suitable for 
all kinds of rooms, 


AT REMNANT PRICES. 
(Bring size of room.) 


MATTINGS 


Japanese and China Straw. 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION. 


In rare pnd novel effects (not to be found 
elsewhere), white, red check and fancy 
patterns. 


From $5.00 Per Roll of 40 Yards. 
A special lot of warehouse samples will be 
closed out at the uniform price of 


$9.00 per Roll, worth $12 to $18. 


UPHOLSTERY DEP’T. 


Our importations consist of all the new- 
est designs and colorings in 


Furniture Coverings and Draperies, 


ALSO LACE, CHENILLEAND VE- 
LOUR CURTAINS in great variety. 


FURNITURE. 


Suits and odd pieces (our own upholstering), 
at POPULAR PRICES. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co., 


SIXTH AVE., 13th AND 14th STS., N. Y. 




















No ruined stockings; no 
embarrassing break-downs; 
no metal in contact with 
the flesh, as all parts except 
the loop are inclosed in the 
webbing. 

Samples by mail. Silk 
Elastic, Ladies’ size, 40c.; 
with Belts, 75c.; Cotton 
Elastic, Ladies, 20c.; with 
Belt, 30c. 


Sold by Leading Merchants. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway, New York, 
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RIDLEY S 


GRAND ST., New York, 


RIBBONS. 


GREAT VALUES THIS WEEK. LARGE 
SPECIAL PURCHASE. 


Thousands of pieces all-silk Satin Ribbons, 
best colors, 
2-Inch, 10c. Yd. 2%-Inch, 15c. Yd. 
3-Inch, 19c. Yd. 5-Inch, 39c. Yd. 
Elegant Gros-grain ribbon, best quality, all 
colors, 2 inches wide, 15c. yd. 
RICH BLACK ALL-SILK RIBBON, 3 


INCHES WIDE, 1 5c.; 346 INCHES WIDE, 
19¢c. 


Handsome black lace Ribbon, all silk, 
especially fine, 3 inches wide, 19¢. 


Splendid lot Plaid Hat Scarfs, best qual- 
ity, all silk, every color, 3 yds. long, $1.00. 


VELVET RIBBON. 


FINE SATIN BACK. 
SEVERAL THOUSAND PIECES. 
Black and Colors, 2 inches wide, much 
below regular price, 25c. yd. 


Large assortment Ribbon Novelties, all 
the leading shades. 





To out of town shoppers! 


Ridley’s Fashion Magazine 


Spring and Summer ’93. 
170 pages profusely Illustrated, 


Sent Free 


on receipt of name and address. 


Orders by Mail, 


at the lowest New York Prices, receive 
prompt pt attention. 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


309 to 821 Grand St, N. Y. 


“DIETZ” 
Globe Street Lamp 


FOR KEROSENE. 








Will not blow out. 
Will not smoke. 
More light than gas. 
Easy to Handle, « 


: + Clear white light. 


- inferior lamps. 


hours. 
Send for book. 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY 


60 Laight Street, New York. 

. WHY PAY DEALER'S PROFIT? 

$2.75 preva snipped on 10 day tit tates 
1S oe relia 















HOTELS, ETC. 
U. S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
anatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and all ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 
We have never failed to effect a perma- 
nent cure where we have had a reasona- 
ble ic opponent”. for treatment. 
ge ty description of “our Sanatorium and 
Pha oni with terms and references, free. Address 
DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
TOURS TO eee 


failing July & Aug. or in \ine- 
FALL TOUR TO te Pam ae HOL SR ERS 


























Costs nomore than 


Can be set to burn 
a certain number of 





RAR ASEEAS SS, 


Wi hil be Jecomplaty 
unless it includes a 
Visit to the 











: Through eae 
From CHICAGO wa the 


Vinal gt Spo oa pO ay 


For 7 -. rates, tickets, etc., 
call on or write, 
Gro. R. Frren, s19 Broadway, New York. 
E. R. Wapswortn, 210 Clark at. Chicago. 
J. M. Hannarorp, Gen "Manager, 
Cuas. S. Fez, General Passenger Agent, 


al St. Paul, Minn. | 


HAMBURG-AM ERICAN 
ACKET COMPANY 
Express "Service to Southampton, 
London, and Hamburg. 
the magnificent Lat a steamships of 13-16,000 


iP. aes 18, 7:30 A.M. 
Normannia i . 














by t 





HAMBURG-AMERICAN Picunr Co., 37 en, N.Y. 


Excursions to the World’s Fair $85, 


Under the Rg a! of Tompkins Ave. Conqzeaa- 
pm A et , eeeueye, N. Y., Rev. Robt. R. Mere- 
Will leave New York June 6, 20, July land Ang. 2 
by special t trains of Pullman 8 ng. Parlor and 
ing C: H. GAZE & SO S, Managers, 
mt et N. Y. (Estab. 1844.) 








California 


The most comfortable way to 
reach Oalifornia is by way of 
Chicago the Fe 
Route — Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe R.R. Pullman Palace 
Cars run daily from Chicage to 


and Santa 


San Diego, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco without change, and 
make the trip quicker than over 
any other line. Pamphlets and 
Books will be mailed tree to any 
one interested in the subject on 
application to JNO. J. BYRNE, 
123 Monadnock Building, Chica- 


go, Til, 





RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 


EXCURSIONS. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 





Parties will leave New York as follows for 
Magnificent Sight-Seeing Tours 


= | BEYOND THE ROCKIES 


No. 1. April 24. 82 Days’ Trip through Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, California, the Pacific Northwest, 
Alaska, 1 Montana, and the Yellowstone National Park. 


No. 2 vil 24. 75 Days’ Trip, the same as 
No, 1, * put pt By Ve 2 


No. 3, April 24. 69 Da 


aye s’ Trip through New 
al Arizona, California, Nevada, 


tah, and Colo- 


he Yosemite Valley may be visited in connection 
with either of these excursions. 


May 24. 52 Days’ Trip across the 
on tide and’ to Alaska, outward by the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad, and homeward through the Yellow- 
stone ‘National Park. 


Each of these tours includes a week at the Colum- 
Be Exposition. 


rties will travel in Diane Cars Special 


Vout uled Trains, wish Dining Cars and all 
other first-class appointm: 


The World’s Columbian a Exvostsion 3 sBpecial 
Pullman Vestibuled Trains wi will 
leave New York for i at t frequent Seeeryals 


caring L. ammer. A week a e Raymond & 
Whitcomb otel, opposite the > &- ‘Grounds, 
will be Ineluded amt the tickets. 


Independent Railroad Tickets to all points. 


ga@r"Send for descriptive book, mentioning the var- 
ticular tour desired. 


: RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
$1 East Fourteenth St, (cor. of Union Sq.) New York, 


Jusurance. 


THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLE. 


THE Continental Fire, by its Western 
Manager at Chicago, has issued to its Ohio 
agents the following : 

“The fire losses in Ohio have been on the 
increase for the last three years, while the 
rate of premium has gradually grown less 
and less; and the result is the premium re- 
ceipts are barely sufficient to pay losses, 
leaving nothing for expenses and increased 
reinsurance reserve. If this state of things 
is allowed to continue it will weaken the 
loss-paying ability of all companies doing 
business in the State, and thus the matter 
of rates becomes a question of vital impor- 
tance to all property owners. We know the 
public are willing to pay a fair price for 
good indemnity against loss by fire, and we 
are getting tired of selling our policies at 
less than cost. 


“Tn our judgment thetime has come to 
call a halt, and we therefore beg to advise 
you that on and after the 15th inst. the 
Continental Insurance Company will not 
accept any business written at less than the 
advisory tariffs of this Company of 1890 and 
subsequent years. These are the minimum 
rates at which the Company can afford to 
carry the business. We believe you will 
have no difficulty in securing these rates ; 
and thanking youin advance for the hearty 
co-operation we feel sure you will lend in 
placing the Continental’s business in Ohio 
on a paying basis, we are, od 

One might well say it is time to call a 
halt—or, better, to give a right-about-face 
order—when losses eat up premiums, 
leaving expenses to be provided for other- 
wise. No company ought to be obliged 
to draw upon the income of its invest- 
ments to make good deficit in premiums ; 
on the contrary, premiums ought to pay 
losses and ali expenses and contribute 
reasonably to dividends and surplus. 
Dividends ought to be not less than ten 
per cent., because the stock is itself a per- 
petual indorser and is constantly exposed 
to impairment and even to annihilation ; 
as this rate is beyond the earning of in- 
vestments, premiums ought to yield a 
margin equal to meeting the difference 
and also to contributing to surplus. This 

is not saying that surplus ought to in- 
crease indefinitely, and there is no need 
to borrow any trouble lest it should ; com- 
petition by new companies will always 
suffice to prevent the business from attain- 
ing a bonanza thickness of surplus. Sur- 
plus goes with the stock, of course ; why 
should it not? It is liable to go with the 
stock as a companion in misfortune ; and 
we cannot too forcibly impress the fact 
that, altho rates are not uniformly dis- 
tributed and are often unjustly large in 
some cases while unjustly small in others, 
apy excess in rates generally is utterly 
impossible. 

This elementary fact—a fact just as im- 
movable as the fact that flour could not 
possibly be put up to $50 a barrel in New 
York by any combination so long as lib- 
erty in commercial movements is not re- 
stricted—the public either cannot under. 
stand or determinedly will not. Legisla- 
tures cater to this feeling, courtier fashion, 
instead of opposing it as manliness and 
statesmanship require. All sorts of fool- 
ish laws are passed and proposed, to pre- 
vent underwriters from putting up rates 
and from forming compacts, in disregard 
of the fact that we have absolute free 
trade in insurance, so far as respects any 
intentional hindrance of statute upon 
going into it. It has long been known 
that this city has difficulty in getting in- 
surance enough, which is another way of 
saying that there is not enough capital in 
the insurance business. Why is this lack ? 
lf rates are excessive and profits ample, 
why does not capital rush in? Why does» 
not the almost idle capital of Great Britain 
and the Continent come to sell New York 
more insurance? We have some of it 
here—why does not more come? Hyster- 
ical dailies, vying with one another to get 
‘‘circulation” by sensationalism, may 
scream about Insurance Trusts, but if the 
situation were attractive to it capital 
would rush into the business until lower- 
ing of rates had réstored the normal equi- 
librium in profits. 


About eight years ago, to meet the diffi- 
culty experienced by merchants in this 











city, a law was passed authorizing brok- 
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ers to act for outside —— not reg- 
ularly authorized to do businers in the 
State, the brokers to procure a special 
license for the purpose; the law applied 
to the whole State, and the parties who 
desired to get this insurance must make 
or have made an affidavit that they can- 
not get enough insurance from authorized 
companies. There is free trade as to 
going into the insurance business, but not 
in doing it; hence, while companies 
legally authorized to do business here 
have to submit to taxes and restrictions 
there would be a palpable injustice in 
allowing outside companies to do business 
herein competition with them. However, 
insurance is not always a matter of rate; 
it is also a matter of the limit of 
risk as well; and when the companies 
have taken their full line on a risk or 
have declined it altogether, it is no hard- 
ship to them to authorize application to 
outsiders. So the law has considered; 
but now one member perceives an odor 
of monopoly, and has presented a bill al- 
lowing outside insurance whenever any- 
body makes affidavit that he is unable to 
get insurance at a reasonable rate. Of 
course this reasonable rate is in his own 
estimation, and the effect would be to 
make the affidavit a mere farce. Anybody 
who wants a policy—because it is cheap 
—from some wildcat concern, which 
consists of a pile of stationery and a box 
in a post office, can get it now by using 
the mails; but if he meets a loss, he will 
have to chase the wildcat to its den and 
make it pay, if he can, unassis' 

An insurance company is a clearing 
house for the adjustment and distribution 
of losses—the adjustment is distribution. 
Theoretically, collection of premiums by 
assessment after the fact is correct, ani 
the Mutual the ideal plan ; practically, the 
premiums have to be collected before the 
Joss, mainly because it is imporsible to 
collect them afterward with any certain- 
ty. If this single elementary principle 
were only understood and kept in mind, 
it would clear away a great many misrep- 
resentations and follies. 


THE NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


A NEW PRESIDENT ELECTED, 








OWING to the resignation last week of 
Peter Notman, who for thirty-five years 
has been identified, either as Secretary, 
Vice President or President, with the 
Niagara Fire Insurance Company of this 
city, a new election took place which re- 


sulted in the election as President of 
Thomas F. Goodrich, lately Vice Presi- 
dent. Mr. Goodrich was born in Albion, 
N. Y., in 1833, and at_the age of twenty 
went to Rochester, N. Y., where he en- 
tered the old insurance agency of H. A. 
Brewster & Company. After two years’ 
experience he entered the Rochester City 
Bank, in the service of which institution 
he remained two years. He then en- 
tered a banking house in Iowa City, Ia., 
and - subsequently became a private 
banker. After the enactment of the Na- 
tional Banking Law he organized the 
First National Bank of Iowa City, and 
became the Assistant Cashier. The bank 
was the twenty-first to take out a charter 
under the National Banking Act. The 
first charter, it may be added, under the 
National Banking System was taken by 
Austin Corbin, of New York, who in 1861 
lived in Davenport, Ia. While connected 
with the First National Bank of lowa 
City, Mr. Goodrich also represented the 
Home and Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
panies. In 1864, Mr. Goodrich was called 
to New York and took charge of the 
agency reports in the Western depart- 
ment of the Home Insurance Company of 
this city, remaining with that company 


ten years. He next entered the service 
of the German American Fire Insurance 
Company as reef of the agency de- 
partment, and in 1880 was appointed Sec- 
retary of the Niagara Fire Insurance Com- 


dent and Director. 

The two Secretaries of the Company 
are George C. Howe and Charles H. Post. 
Mr. Howe entered the service of the Com- 
pany twenty-five years ago and has 
worked his way up through various po- 
sitions. Mr. Post, after a valuable ex- 
perience as speciai agent and adjuster of 
the Continental Insurance Company, con- 
nected himself with the Washington Fire 
Insurance Company of Boston, and as- 
sumed the management in New York 
City. When the Niagara reinsured five 

ears ago the Eastern business of the 
ashington Fire, Mr. Post connected him- 
self with the Niagara. 

The Directors of the Niagara are well- 
known business men, including, besides 
Mr. Notman and Mr. Goodrich, Dumont 
Clarke, Vice President of the American 
Exchange National Bank ; Austin Corbin, 
the banker ; ex-Senator Charles B. Far- 
well, the well-known Chicago merchant ; 
J. Herbert Johnston, son of the late John 
Taylor Johnston ; William H. Wisner, of 
William H. Wisner & Company, tea 
merchants, William E. Tefft, of Tefft, 
Weller & Company. wholesale dry goods 
merchants ; James R. Taylor, late of the 
jewelry house of Taylor, Olmstead & 
Company; Horace I. Ely, real estate 
agent ; Robert W. De Forest, of De For- 
est & Weeks, lawyers ; James W. Elwell, 
the shipping merchant; George A. Halsey, 
retired; and Thomas G. Ritch, lawyer. 
The Niagara Fire Insurance Company 
now has assets amounting to $2,190,192.42, 
a cash capital of $500,000, and a net sur- 
plus over all liabilities of $413,160.04. 








INSURANCE. 





1851. 1893. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
ORGANIZED 1850. 


Semi-Annual Statement Jan. lst., 1893. 





CASH CAPITAL..............++ $500,000 00 
Reserve for all liabilities............ 1,277.032 3: 
OU CAs wn ncinb sucnenncosacestecs 413,106 0 
AGBOEB.... 0... cece cece eeeeeee cone $2,190,192 42 
Policy-holders in this Company have increased Protec- 
tion under the Guaranties of the 


NEW YORK SAFETY FUND LAW. 
PETER NOTMAN, President. 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, Vice-President. 
GEO. C, HOWE, Sec. CHAS. H. POST Asst. Sec. 








EIGHTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
CE enue cc ncntecdrestntnsnsoneceressss 000 
Reserve for reinsurance and all other 

GRRE. 00000000005 sdeosbesconessoes cebtececee 2,541,873 61 
Surplus over all Liabilities...............+.+. 141,428 86 





TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1893. $3,183. 
THOMAS W. Jen ee REY 9" 





W. H. Dunpny, Flood 





+ GEO. H. RIPLEY, Pres. 


ESE 





HOME LIFE INSURANCE 60., 


NEW YORK. 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES. 


NEWELL & SCHROETTER, 314 Home Insurance B'ld’g, Chicago, III. 
W. L. Mors, 118 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

G. W. GopparpD, 119 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 

BRUEHL HAEvussLer & Co., 82 West 3d St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

E. C. Gi_man, Ernest Cranmer Building, Denver, Colo. 

H. M. Leonarp, 341 Main Street, Dallas, Texas. 


Building; San Francisco, Cal. 


G. E. CLEVELAND, 223-224 Washington, Tacoma, Wash. 
S. F. Anaus, Hammond Building, Detroit, Mich. 

H. B. MogsEr, 531 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

L. H. SCHNEIDER, Butler Exchange, Providence, R. I. 
B. G. CARPENTER, 40 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Sec’y. 


GEO. E. IDE, Vice-Pres, WM. A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 
Organiz 


ed 1851. 


pany, and in 1884 was made Vice Presi- 





HINGTON 
3 Life 


‘: — ‘ 
v 


WA 






Insurance 
Company 
OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
ASSETS, - - $12,000,000. 


The 2-S-D. Life Policy of THE WASHINGTON is 
adapted to meet the wants of those who want a 
ive policy than an Endowment with equai re- 


The teed reserve, pagmentet by cash divi- 
dends, gives the owner of policy a large and 
= cash payment at a definite time, or, if pre- 
erred, an estate free of incumbrance. Address 


E. S. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres. & Supt., 
21 Cortlandt St... New York City. 


1850. 1893. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICERS: 
GEORGE H. BURFORD 
. P.F EIGH 








WM. T. STANDEN..... c 
ARTHUR C. PERRY.... .-- sssosse cece ceeeees Cashier 
P. MUNN 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEO. G, WILLIAMS.....Pres, Chem. National Bank. 
JULIUS OATIIN.... ..cccccscce esesecseesoes Goods 
JOHN J. TUCKER. ........ccccccccee sovccccoces ilder 

E, H. PERKINS, JR., 

Pres. Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
The two most popular lans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTI BLE TERM POLICY which gives 
to the insured the greatest possible amount of in- 
demnity in the event of death, at the lowest poss! le 
Ty cash entiay ; and the GUARANTEED IN- 
ME POLICY which embraces every valuable fea- 
ture of investment insurance, and which in the event 
of seavorsity overtaking. e ins’ may, u as 
COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN, to the ex- 
tentof the full legal reserve value thereof, in accord- 








. ance with the terms and conditions of these policies. 


Good mts, desiring to represent the Company, 
are invited to sadress I 8. GAFFNEY, Guperintes: 
dent of Agencies. at Home Offi 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company, 
Of the City of New York. 


146 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





DAVID ADEE, President. 

WM. HR. CROLIUS, Vice Prest. & Sec’y. 
CHAS. P. PEIRCE, Asst, Secretary. 
SILAS P. WOOD, Agency Manager. 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from statement made January lst, 1893 











Cash Capital..................-- $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
POPC, CEC. .... 2... cece ceceenceees 3,594.3 3 
Oa ae evewe i oss BY bey . 
olicy-holders’ Surp 2.785. 
Gress Assets 9 2180 $ 

















SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
MAIN OFFICE, 
100 Broadway, New York. 


After May ist, 18%, Main Office will be at 4 to 48 
CEDAR STREET. 
Cc. H. DUTCHER, Secre Brooklyn a 
Court and Montague vanes ag Renin N.Y. » 
J. J. - seaman General Manager Western De- 
partmen’ 
R. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster; GEO. E. KLINE, 
Assistant, to General Manager, Rialto Building, 
D. 3 WILSON, General Manager Pacific Coast 


Department. 
. C. BARKMAN, Assistant to General Manager, 
321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. - 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 











OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January ist, 1893. 
ROTI oon co cocoa. ose < 500s $8,093,055 23 
LIABILITIEG............0000006+ 7,069,868 66 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,023,186 57 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORE OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
Cc, W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASs., 
Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa. 
chusetts. 

NEW YORK, 271 Broadway, 
PHILADELPAIA, 512 Wainut Street, 
BOSTON, 40 Water Street. 





WE All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
PAY wish to khow the truth, send for 
POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN MuTvAL LIFE, 921-3- 
AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 24th, 1943, 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of it 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1892. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1892, to 3ist December, 1892.......... $3,690,250 gg 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

ADUALY, 1892......ccccccccccccccreccecseves 1,472,142 48 

Total Marine Premiums................ 5,162,393 6 


Premiums marked off from 1st January, i 
1892, to 3Ist December, 1892................ 3,159,198 05 


Losses paid during the same 
POTTS... ccccccccceccseseccccces $1,466,178 06 


Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses....... $738,617 09 





The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New York. 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $7,816,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 2,027,000 0 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 





pany, estimated at..............seeeeeeeees 1,029,345 26 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,336,622 46 
Cash in Bank............see008 Sey ee 276,262 99 

AMMOUNE. oc ccccccccce c0-000 cccvecccccccce 12,485,685 71 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 

of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 


legal representatives on and after Tuesday the Sey- 
enth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1888 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1892, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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J_D. JONES, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 
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JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEOKGE H. MACY 
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EORGE BLISS, GEORGE W.CAMPBELL, 
OHN L. RIKER, VERNON H. BROV 
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D. HEWLETT, LE N. LOVFI 


HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
J.D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice President. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


2 ..823.026,000 61 
AUSETS, Doc. S1st. 1892..099- 097 31 87 


. $2, 325,768 94 





LJ FE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 1s- 
‘e rate premium. 
<nnual Cash distributions are paid upon all pol-. 


icles. 

licy has indorsed thereon the cash surre.-. 
der paid-a tesuvanee values to which the insured 
is entitled by tatute. 


. F. STEVENS, President. 
—_ La D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 


retary. 
RN En: Asst. Sec. 
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EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 3ist, 1892. 





ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages................c.seeeeeeeeeeenees $21,983,944.02 
Real Estate, including the Equitable Buildings and pur- 
chases under foreclosure of mortgages.............. 23,912,412.49 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and 
Other MIVOMEMIATER. .. 2... cece cc cece cece cccsccccecs 75,084,749.48 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (Market value, 
$7,673; 706). 0.22. esecccccccccccccresccccececccesees 5:913,500.00 
Real Estate outside the State of New York, including 
urchases under foreclosure...................00008 14,122,736.70 
Cashin Bankand in transit (since received and invested) 5:554,006.66 
Interest and Rents due and accrued, Deferred Premiums 
and other Securities, .............00. cesccccccscecs 6,488,'702.66 
Total Assets, December 31, 1892........... $153,060,052.014 


We hereby certify, that after a personal examination of the securities 
and accounts described in the foregoing statement, we find the same to 
be true and correct as stated. 


Thomas D. Jordan, Comptroller. Francis W. Jackson, Auditor. 


LIABILITIES. 


on all existing Policies (4% Standard), 
— a... seems $121,870,236.52 


Total Undivided Surplus (4% Standard), including 
Special Reserve of $2,500,000 towards establishment 


of a 34% valuation ...... © EES A ie OTA I 31,189,815.49 
$153,060,052.01 


We certify to the correctness of the above calculation of the reserve and 
surplus, From this surplus the usual dividends will be made. 


Geo. W. Phillips, J. G. Van Cise, Actuaries, 



































INCOME. 
I ss a sccihnsdceriersdiienngecnenserinevens wane $34,046,568.39 
Interest, Rents, etc..........cccceeeees ge wlatesieise mieieimate 6,239,669. 10 
$40,286,237.49 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

Claims by Death and Matured Endowments........... $10,859,373.04 

Dividends, Surrender Values, Annuities and Discounted 2 
TE 6s 055s ois:cin'cin cnc cceesisececcecelrveee=s os 5,675,074.04 
Total Paid Policy-Holders.................. $16,534,447.98 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage and Exchange..... 4,083,478.35 
General Expenses, State, County and City Taxes.... 3,544,021.01 
$24,161,947.34 
New Assurance written in 1892.......... «++ $200,490,316.00 
Total Outstanding Assurance .......... -+++ 850,962,245.00 

DIRECTORS. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 


Louis Fitzgerald, ohn A. Stewart, {oe D. Jones, 
Henry ‘A. Hurlbut, o. C. Magoun, evi P. Morton, 
Henry G. Marquand, William M. Bliss, Charles S. Smith, 
Wm. A. Wheelock, Wm. B. Kendall, Joseph T. Low, 
M. Hartley, G. W. Carleton, A. Van Bergen, ° 
H. M. Alexander. E. W. Lambert, T. De Witt Cuyler, 
Chauncey M. Depew. H. S. Terbell, Oliver Ames, — 
Charles G. Landon. Thomas S. Young, Eustace C. Fitz, 

4 ’ 
Cornelius N. Bliss ohn J. McCook, S. H. Phillips, 
A . aniel D. Lord, Henry R. Wolcott, 
ty Belmont, Wm. Alexander, . F. DeNavarro, 

- Boudinot Colt, Horace Porter, ames H: Dunham, 
John Sloane, Edward W. Scott, aniel R. Noyes, 
S. Borrowe, C. B. Alexander, M. E. Ingalls, 

H. J. Fairchild, Geo. DeF. L. Day, T. D. Jordan, 
Eugene Kelly, Alanson Trask, S. D. Ripley. 
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FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE: 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
JANUARY ist, 1893. 


This is the only Company holding an Official Certifi- 
cate of Examination, of recent date, from the State Insur- 
ance Department. The Assets, Accounts and Surplus 
to policy-holders have been certified to under the seal of 
the State by the Insurance Superintendent. 





















































COR EMGMNOE ve:0issicisivinsio cvccscwencs, ss sscsmeaiongeseess $12,531,016 75 
Stocks and Bonds..... ........... cc cece ececeeceees 86,680,177 51 
Bonds and Mortgages... ..........0..cececeeeeeceees 24,236,785 51 
Loans secured by collaterals... .............cceceeee 3,916,000 00 
Premium Loans...............ccccccccccceceeeecees 1,096,850 08 
Cash in Office and in Banks and Trust Companies... 4,201,283 68 
Interest and Rents due and accrued................. 971,810 14 
Net amount of uncollected and deferred premiums... 3,865,275 37 
, AT RC $137,499,198 99 
Reserve, or Value of outstanding Policies.............$119,075,888 00 
Other Liabilities......... aires tnddtaaeger eennsiels 1,618,362 89 
TOTAL LIABILITIES.................. — $120,694,250 89 





SURPLUS, being the same amount which will 
be shown to be the Company’s Sur- 
plus by the Annual Report of the 
New York State Insurance Depart- 








ment as of December 31st, 1892.... $16,804,948 10 
INCOME. 
Total Premium Income............ceeeeee veceecees $25,040,118 93 
SUMMON THOME CEES 6 5.5.6ioc dic Seeccecccvcesssecescege 5,896,476 90 
I PIII oso ccccrwerecegsecneecsnenstessi ; $30,936,590 83 
RMT 6 css! «a ocssisiesanpiesd ce veracesios Leer $7,896,589 29 
Endowments Paty... 0... cccccccecccceccccccescccece 1,114,301 99 
Annuities, Dividends, Surrender Values, etc........ 4,984,121 05 
Total paid policy-holders.......... ..$13,995,012 33 
I niccitiinvrtdtinriniime:. CRM 
Agency Expenses, Physicians’ Fees, Advertising and 
MUNIN a aieic Bicisin deine ev cts ek Osidewieees saves eee. 1,851,246 18 
Taxes, Salaries and other Expenses................ .. 1,629,715 65 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS.................... sl $21,654,290 76 





Number of Policies issued during 1892 66,259, New Insurance, $173,605,070. 
Total number of Policies in force January 1, 1893, 224,008. 
Amount at Risk, $689,248,629. 


NOTE AS TO STATEMENT. E 
The above statement corresponds in all respects with the official report of the Company, as it 
will be published by the State Insurance Department. No assets not acceptable under the law of 
the State, or the regulations of the Department are included, and the SURPLUS ($1 6,804,- 
948.10) IS: THE EXACT SUM THAT WILL BE SHOWN BY THE SUPER- 
INTENDENT’S ANNUAL REPORT. 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


HENRY TUCK, . . . Vice-President. E. N.GIBBS,. . + » » Treasurer. 
A.H. WELCH, . . 2d Vice-President. H. 8. THOMPSON, . . . Comptroller. 
G. W. PERKINS, . . 8d Vice-President. C. C. WHITNEY,.. . . Secretary. 
R..W. WEEKES,... . . . Actuary. T. Mi BANTA,...... © Cashier. 
C.N. JONES, . . . Associate Actuary. J. A.BROWN, ...... Auditor. 
H.C. RICHARDSON, . <Ass’t Actuary. D. P. KINGSLEY, . Supt. of Agencies. 

A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 

S. H. CARNEY, M.D., Associate Medical Director. 

M. L. KING, M.D., Assistant Medical Director. 

O. H. ROGERS; M.D., Assistant Medical Director. 


TRUSTEES. 







WILLIAM H.APPLETON, CHARLESS.FAIRCHILD, WOODBURY LANGDON, EDM’D D. RANDOLPH 
Cc. C. BALDWIN, EDWARD N. GIBBS, JOHN A. McCALL, HIRAM R. STEELE, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, WILLIAM R. GRACE, HENRY C. MORTIMER, , WILLIAM L. STRONG 
WILLIAM F.BUCKLEY WM.B.HORNBLUWER, RICHARD MUSER, HENRY TUCK, 

JOHN CLAFLIN. WALTER H. LEWIS. AUGUSTUS G.PAINE. A. H. WELCH. 
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Old and Young. 
NATURE'S RESURRECTION. 


BY CORNELIA LAWS-ST. JOHN. 








THE Autumn Wind, one matchless morn, 
Came singing down an aisle of corn; 
Came singing like some careless child 
Into a daisied path beguiled ; 

And shook the sprays that o’er the fence 
Leant low in sombrous indolence. 

The sun had just reached out and kissed 
The tree tops from his cow! of mist ; 
Afar the brawny mowers went, 

A white-sleeved file, with reapers bent. 


Unmindful of the sickle played, 
Unmindful of the verdure laid— 
Autumnal to its dewy rim— 

Around the meadows’ ripened brim, 

Or that between the lichened bars 

The asters thrust their golden stars, 
That all the world was ripe and fair, 

Or that upon the balmy air 

There hung the breath of golden grain, 
That fruits o’er-ripened on the plain 
Seemed but to wait his wish, the breeze, 
To loose their hold from burdened trees. 


The Autumn Wind to kirkyard crept, 

Where silence reigned and death-watch 
kept. 

There shook his lute, the mist-wet reed, 

And woke to tune the lushful weed. 

He coaxed an air from chasing rill, 

An alto from the cloud-cloaked hill. 

When through the fragrant solitude 

That drowsed within the reddened wood, 

The voices crept of rustling leaf, 

Of piping reed and shaken sheaf, 

He, whistling to the fading lawn 

To join his lullaby, sang on: 


“Oh, slumber sweet, ye happy dead, 
For summer’s songs and sweets are fled. 
The leaves are falling everywhere, 

And sighs of death are on the air. 

Oh, warmer far your bed of loam, 

Oh, sweeter far your silent home, 

Oh, brighter far your starless night 
Than coming winter’s chill and blight; 
Yes, warmer, sweeter, brighter,—all, 
Your bed where never storms may fall. 
Each shining lance of living sense 

Is sheathed in slumber’s calm intense. 


“ Blest sleep! ’tis well, for bitter fray 
From tempests wild is on the way ; 
But folded eyes no sweets may miss, 
Nor wake to weep o’er ruined bliss. 
Like dumb, cold seeds ir silent earth 
Sleep on till waked in brighter birth. 
For such no anguished dreaming mars,— 
’Tis but the blank between two stars ; 
A mystic pause ’tween Heaven and earth ; 
A mortal’s death, an ange)’s birth. 
Aloving hand but shades your eyes 
To fit'them for a glad surprise.”’ 

New YORK CIrTy. 
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AN UNAPPRECIATED GENIUS. 


BY JAMES KNAPP REEVE. 





TIMEs were growing harder and harder 
every day in the household of Etienne 
Dumont. The pictures that he painted 
so faithfully, the pictures in which he 
gave, with so much care, to every flower 
and leaf the very hue and texture with 
which they were clothed in the field— 
the very hue and texture woven in that 
mysterious laboratory of Nature, whose 
secrets Etienne would have liked so well 
to penetrate—could find no buyers. 

The little store of money with which 
they had begun was all gone. Even bread 
was growing scarce now, and Etienne 
saw that the face of Marguerite, his wife, 
was growing thin and wan. As for him- 
self, he had never been cther than that; 
and so poverty and sorrow and disap- 
pointment could hardly boast that they 
had been able to place their mark upon 
his thin features ; only, Marguerite could 
see, his eyes, that had always glowed 
with a spark of living fire that she 
thought the very stamp of genius, grew 
less bright and eager as these sorry days 
came upon them. For a long time he 
tried to keep up courage, hoping against 
hope that fortune would finally smile 
upon him; but there came an end even 
to this. 

**It is not of any use,” he said, finally ; 
‘it has all been a mistake. I will not 
try longer, or waste more time. To-mor- 
row I will go and work in the poppy field 
with the other clods.” 

Marguerite gave a little cry of distress 
at this. 





‘‘Is there no other way?” she asked. 
‘*You are not strong, my husband ; you 
are ill fitted for such toil.” 

‘* There is no other way,” he answered, 
gloomily ; ‘‘and I shall do well enough. 
At any rate it will not matter much.” 

“Tt matters much to me,” said the wife ; 
‘and if you must go, then I shall go, too. 
I am stronger and more able to toil than 
you. Ialso have wasted time. I should 
have been at work before.” 

“While I idled?’ was the answer. 
‘* Yes, that would have been manly in me. 
I have not sunk so low as that.” 

‘“*No, you would not have idled, Et- 
ienne. This has not been idling—you 
know that well. And it is I who have 
urged you to keepon. Every night I pray 
that we may find the means so that you 
can yet continue. In the end I know you 
will succeed.” 

‘“‘The end seems very far away. I 
think I shall never reach it in this world, 
now,” he said. 

Etienne Dumont was all alone in the 
world, except for his wife, Marguerite. 
And as for her, why, she too was alone, 
except for her husband. Her people 
would not have given them a helping 
hand, even if they could, out of their 
scant means. 

‘She has made her bed, and must lie 
upon it,” they said. ‘‘ He was always an 
idler, a dawdler. He would not work, 
like the other lads, but wasted his time 
over flowers, and with bits of paint would 
try to make others like those God made. 
As if the flowers that le bon Dieu had 
placed in the fields were not enough.” 

He had received little enough encour- 
agement in his art, poor fellow. Hecould 
not go away and study in the ateliers of 
the great painters of whom he had heard, 
for he had no money to spend thus. 
There had been but one red-letter day in 
all his long struggle. That was when he 
took, diffidently enough, a little sketch to 
a traveling artist who passed that way, 
and asked his criticism. 

“It is not at all bad, my son,” the 
painter had said, with pleasant bonhomie. 
‘No, it is not at all bad. You must keep 
on. You must persevere.” 

That was the one little grain of com- 
fort, of encouragement, that had come to 
him in all his life, in all his long struggle. 

No! I forget Marguerite when I say 
that. She had faith, and it was that which 
buoyed him up in the midst of failure and 
despondency. Possibly he had heeded 
her, bad leaned upon her faithin him, 
had played and temporized with art too 
lopg. Atany rate, it was over now, this 
mad fancy that he could paint pictures 
that the people would buy, and they must 
go and labor in the fields to earn their 
bread like other common folk. 

They were at work, and it was noon- 
time. The sun blazed down unpityingly 
upon the toilers. Over the fields that 
sloped down the foothills and stretched 
out toward the still, glittering blue sea, 
came no breath of air all the day long. 

A stranger passing where these toilers 
were would have wondered with what the 
fields were clothed. The eye, in looking 


at them, gained only the impression of. 


long lines of parti-colored flame that not 
only seamed the earth but were miraged 
in the air above. So intense were the 
colors—vivid scarlet, and white and flam- 
ing yellow, so like the colors of living 
fire did they blend and dance and wave in 
the hot, shimmering air—that the vision 
was dazzled and could hardly tell where 
earth ended and air began. 

As the toilers came to the end of the 
long row upon which they were working 
they paused, for, as I have said, it was 
noontime ; apd even the human beast of 
burden must have its little hour in which 
to eat and rest, otherwise it cannot bear 
its burden longer. 

*““T am very tired, Etienne,” said the 
woman, laying aside the plate, with its 
small store of congealing poppy juice that 
it had been her task to gather from the 
flower stalks. ‘‘I think it is the sun that 
troubles me, for the work is not hard ; but 
it is very hot.” 

She sighed wearily, but not complain- 
ingly, and at once busied herself in 
spreading out their simple noonday meal 
upon the grass that edged the field.. 





“TI am sorry, Marguerite,” answered 
the man; “‘I am ashamed that I cannot 
earn enough to supply our little wants, 
without your help. _I did not mean that 
you should come into the fields thus, and 
work.” 

“It is not for myself, but for you, my 
husband, that I sorrow,” replied the 
woman. ‘* You are so well fitted to do 
better things; and you are not strong 
enough for this.” 

‘*No! if only I were strong, no matter 
what the toil was, I could do enough for 
you and me, alone.” The man spoke 
moodily, and hogelessly, as tho he felt 
that even effort for the future would be 
futile. 

“* Will you not ever try to paint again?” 
The wife asked the question half-fearfully, 
yet with an accent of hope in her voice, 
and waited with an expectant air for the 
answer. 

‘No; Ishall never try to paint again. 
See! I have never soid enough of my 
pictures to pay for the paints and the can- 
vas. Ihave been a fool ever to think that 
I might paint; and yet,” he went on gen- 
tly, ‘‘I thought that the flowers, and the 
grasses, and the leaves of the trees—the 
little things of the earth—were very beau- 
tiful ; and I thought that if I could paint 
them, and show others how beautiful, 
they would buy. But now we must work 
in the poppy field for our bread, or 
starve.” 

“It is very hard for you, my husband. 
You are not suited to this. You should 
have a place in the world among men,” 
said the wife, tenderly, 

‘“‘Tam theson of a peasant. I should 
not have presumed to be more than my 
father had been.” 

“Do not say that, Etienne,” pleaded 
Marguerite. ‘‘There is good work for 
you to do. I am still sure of it. You 
can, you must, you will succeed some time, 
I feel it.” 

Her enthusiasm threw him off his guard 
for a moment, reviving anew the spark of 
ambition that he had been trying so hard 
tosmother. But only fora moment. He 
put the temptation of her words aside. 

**T cannot try again,” he said. ** Tudo 
so would be only to take the bread from 
your mouth.” 

‘** Do I hold you back, then? Do I drag 
you down? Is it because of me that you 
must toil here, and deny your genius? I 
would rather die than that,” said the 
woman, proudly. 

‘“*I have no genius,” was the low and 
bitter answer. ‘If I once thought so it 
was a mistake—a dream. It is well to be 
done with it.” 

They finished the meal in silence, each 
busy with his own thoughts. The 
woman looked away toward the sea and 
watching the distant sails, becalmed, 
hanging idly from the masts, thought that 
their lives, too, were thus becalmed. By 
and by a wind would spring up and fill 
the sails, and the ships yonder would be 
borne to far ports abounding with fair 
hopes, and promise, and fairer fulfill- 
ment. Would such a wind ever cross the 
becalmed current of their lives ? 

The man faced the poppy fields, and as 
he watched the gleaming color that spread 
out over the earth and scintillated in 
shimmering waves through the hot air 
above, he thought the blending hues were 
witches and dancing demons that were 
calling to him again to come and try his 
fortunes among them. 

‘‘ We are the spirits of the things,” they 
seemed to say, ‘that you have tried to 
put upon your canvas. We have eluded 
you hefore because you have stood so far 
from us. But row that you are come 
among us, have worked with us, and dre 
a part of us, dipping your hands in our 
blood, we will fly from you nolonger. We 
will be your familiar spirits now; we 
will wait upon you, serve you, aid you. 
You may revel in us now.” 

The harmony of colors that waved 
above the poppy field, and surged and 
danced and beckoned in the air before 
him, blended into a harmony of sound 
that rose and fell with indescribable 
sweetness where the glaucous, glittering 
sea lapped the shelly shore, the whole 
making itself felt in unison to that strange 
sixth sense—which men have not yet 





named—in which are blended all sensa- 
tions. The harmony clothed itself with 
words, and became the song of a Siren, 
wooing him to further follies. 

Was he dreaming? Had the dancing 
hues, and the sunlight, and the heavy 
odors from the poppies combined to make 
his senses less, or more acute? Etienne 
covered his eyes with his hands that he 
might shut out the witchery of color. 

No! it was not fancy. Now the voices 
called to him even more plainly. 

‘* You are our servant,” they said, “for 
you come among us and gather our life. 
blood to make men drunk—drunk with 
the juice of the poppy; and because you 
serve us thus, we will in turn serve you.” 

He uncovered his eyes, and form and 
color again leaped temptingly before him, 
For a moment a transport of joy, of hope, 
of enthusiasm thrilled through him. But 
only for a moment. Then his head 
drooped wearily. , 

‘‘It must be the sun,” he said; ‘ it is 
very hot.” 

‘“‘What must be the sun?” asked his 
wife, turning her eyes froin the sea. 

‘*T think it isin my head. I seemed to 
see strangely,” he said. At the remem. 
brance his face lighted again with that 
gleam of hope. It caught the quick eye 
of his wife, and she looked at him ques- 
tioningly. 

“‘It is very foolish,” he said ; ‘but I 
thought the poppies nodded to me, and 
said ‘ we will help you.’” He paused and 
again his wife saw that light in his eyes 
that said to her more than his words could. 
She waited, and soon he spoke again, 
slowly, as if thinking .out each word, 
“IT might try again, just once more, if I 
were not discouraged. They have spoken 
tome. I have heard their voices—they 
will help me now.” He motioned toward 
the glowing field. ‘It is not the flowers 
I should paint now, but the spirit of the 
field, the spirits of the flowers . . . if 
I were not discouraged.” 

‘*(Some,” said Marguerite. ‘It is very 
hot. We may become illif we stay longer 
in the field. We have earned enough so 
that we shall not suffer to-morrow. Let 
‘us go home.” 

‘*Perhaps they are mocking me,” said 
Etienne, rising and following her slowly, 
but looking back longingly toward the 
flowers as long as he could keep them 
within his line of vision. 

In their poor home she quietly put be- 
fore him his easel, a canvas, palet—all 
the tools of his art that he had abandoned 
in despair, but which she had treasured 
carefully. Then she went away again. 
It was many hours before she returned, 
and she came wearily ; but at the door- 
way, when she looked within and saw her 
husband busily and contentedly at work, 
with the look of old-time hope and ardent 
enthusiasm upon his face, all care and 
weariness fell from her. 

Day after day Etienne worked on. 
Marguerite absented herself from morning 
until evening ; but he asked no questions, 
perhaps hardly noticed it, so intent was 
he upon his work, and she proferred no 
explanation. One day it happened that 
he must leave his easel and go out to the 
poppy field to make some fresh study of 
its colors. There he found Marguerite at 
work, Etienne drew her tenderly to 
him. 

‘‘You have been toiling thus for me, 
my wife? Iam nota man that I permit 
it. I will come and work with you again, 
too.” 

“No. Itis nothing. I do not mind; 
your picture is nearly finished; it will 
sell, and then we shall have money and 
fame. Then we shall forget all this. 
It will not be long,” she said, bravely. 

Etienne worked upon the picture with 
a sort of patient fury. That which he had 
seen in the poppy field, and that had mir 
rored itself upon his brain must yield it- 
self to his hand and show forth finally 
upon his canvas. Then would men pro- 
nounce it good? He had not long to walt 
for an answer. f 

Two strangers passing through the vil- 
lage stopped at the inn for refreshment. 
The innkeeper, as he served them, over- 
heard their talk. 

“If you are in search of color, Law 





rence,” said one, *‘you seem to have 
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he right spot. It runs riot 
n the spot. 
—_,, is so much but color.” 

“Yes,” was the answer, “‘ there ts plen- 
ty of it—too much, in fact. I don’t think 
Ican make use of it. If I should paint 
that field of poppies yonder, for instance, 
just as it is, how much mercy would I 
have from the critics?” 

«| don’t know what the critics would 
say, lam sure, my dear fellow. But as 
for myself, I would like to get hold of a 

iece of honest, crude color such as that.” 

«Tam afraid you will have to get it, 
then, from some poor devil who neither 
cares to make nor fears to lose a name. 
You know, Hardy, I have too much of an 
eye to the main chance to take such 
risks.” 

« Beg your pardon, messieurs,” said the 
innkeeper, Who had been hovering atten- 
tively near them. ‘““You were speaking 
of a poppy field anda picture. Etienne 
Dumont is painting such an one. Maybe 

ou would like to see him.” 

“ Ah, here is your opportunity, Hardy,” 
said the artist. ‘‘I do not know all the 
great painters in France, but I hazard 
the guess that this Etienne Dumont at 
least has no name to lose, whatever he 
may hope to gain. Shall we go and see 
his poppies ?”’ 

“Why not? It will give us occupation 
for an hour.” 

Etienne, in his workman’s blouse, with 
his wan, fine face, seated in the one room 
of their bare cottage busily working away 
upon his canvas, made a picture that 
touched Lawrence’s artistic sense at once. 

“Tghould like to paint him, whatever 
he can or cannot paint,” he said to Hardy ; 
“but I presume the soul of this peasant 
artist would revolt at the thought of turn- 
ing model.” 

Etienne paused in his work and rose 
courteously to receive his visitors. 

‘You are an artist?” said Hardy, ques- 
tioningly. ‘‘ Your neighbor at the inn 
directed us.” Both Hardy and his com- 
panion glanced toward the canvas on the 
easel as he spoke. Etienne stepped qui- 
etly aside as they moved nearer it, but 
every nerve was tense as he watched their 
faces to read there, if possible, their ver- 
dict. 

“Tell me honestly what you think,” 
said Hardy, in English. ‘‘ It seems to me 
there is something good in it; is there 
not?” 

“Tt is only a blotch of color,” said the 
other. ‘It is color run mad; it is the 
vagary of a madman. He has gone too 
far, and has imagined an effect in the air 
above his bright-hued field that is not 
there. - It is not true.” 

“Ts there anything good in it ?” 

“No; it might have been good—but it 
is very bad.” 

“Then it has no value ?” 

“In dollars and cents, no.” 

Hardy turned to the pathetic figure in 
the blue blouse. 

“Do you wish to sell this, my friend ?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

‘* At what do you value it?” 

“IT do not know ; I have never sold any 
pictures yet.” ; 

“T fancy this one. Would a hundred 
francs seem enough ?” 

“Oh! monsieur is too generous. I fear 
it is not worth that.” N. otwithstanding 
his protest, Etienne was quivering with 
joy at the prospect of such unexpected 
wealth, “ 

“ Be careful what you do, Hardy,” said 
thecautious Lawrence. “You may harm 
this fellow by making him think himself 
a painter.” 

“T like your color, my friend,” said 
Hardy, ignoring his companion’s caution. 
“Some men are afraid to use it ; but you 
—you revel in it.” 

When Marguerite came home and heard 
or piensa: story, she cried for joy. 

new you could do it,” she said again 
and again, “A hundred francs; ’tis more 
than we both could eara in weeks in the 
field. You must paint more poppies now, 
Etienne, and we will sell them to all the 
strangers who come to the village.” 

And so he went on painting them, red 
Tew ae white, large and small, 

ng'y and in great masses, Marguerite 
9 gers in the inn and some at the shops 
Village so that they stared at stran- 





gers everywhere. But, somehow, none of 
them sold, after that firstone. Marguer- 
ite kept up a brave heart until the very 
last one of the hundred francs was gone, 
and then, bravely still, went back to her 
work in the field. x 

‘So, Etienne,” she said, ‘‘ you must keep 
on; it will be but alittle while; success 
will come.” And when weeks and months 
slipped into years she still worked brave- 
ly on, earning the bread for both, while 
Etienne, having lost knowledge of time, 
and all things else, almost, painted hap- 
pily away, forgetting the money that he 
had hoped to earn, forgetting name and 
fame, forgetting that he had a man’s 
work to do in the world. When night 
came he was pleased if Marguerite said : 

*“You have done well, Etienne. You 
are becoming a great painter.” And in 
the morning he was content if she said: 
‘*Keep on, Etienne. These are beautiful 
flowers—more beautiful than those in the 
field.” 

If he ever wandered out to the field 
where she toiled, and grieved because she 
did so, she would straighten her tired 
back bravely and smile in his face, and 
say: 

**I do not mind; it will be over some 
day; it will all be right in the end; 
then we shall forget this.” 

One day, many years after his first visit, 
Lawrence came that way again and 
paused at the door of the cottage and 
looked within. 

‘*Aha! my mad friend. Still paint- 
ing poppies, are you? Well, by my faith, 
I would like to paint you, asI said once 
before.” 

But receiving no response, he went on 
until he came upon a woman, bent and 
tired, toiling in a poppy field beneath the 
noonday sun. Her he painted, and by 
some curious quip, the legend that he 
placed below the picture was this—Ich 
dien. 

This picture, when it was finished, 
Lawrence displayed one day in the win- 
dow of the inn where he was staying ; the 
very window, as chance would have it, 
where, long time before, Etienne Du- 
mont’s poppies had been shown. He did 
not do this from any motive of vanity, 
but from a whimsical desire to know what 
these simple peasants, ignorant of art but 
familiar through all their lives with the 
scene that he had painted, would say of 
it. He had not long to wait. A group 
gathered before the inn. They com- 
mented vociferously ; they gesticulated, 
as only Frenchmen can. 

‘*Itis Marguerite,” said one, ‘‘ working 
in the poppy field.” 

‘*-Yes,” said another ; ‘‘it is the wife of 
Etienne Dumont. He is a dolt, that he 
lets her toil so, and he lazing as he does.” 

‘* What does the legend mean?” asked a 
third. ‘‘What are the words, ‘ Ich 
dien ??” 

The priest of the village was passing, 
and he too stopped to look and to answer 
the question. 

‘*It means ‘Iserve,’ Berthold. Did you 
suppose,” he added with a grim smile, 
‘that Marguerite toils there pour passer 
le temps ?” 

A laugh greeted this sally, and before 
it had died away the group parted to 
make place for an advancing figure, a 
poor, bent, shambling figure, ill clad, 
poorly nourished, who walked with head 
down, looking neither to the right nor the 
left. Some one put out a hand and 
stopped him. 

‘* Look, Etienne, do you not see?” they 
said, with a significant jerk of the thumb 
toward the inn window. 

Etienne looked, and his dull, pale face 
grew dark with anger. 

‘*Who has done this!” he cried, turn- 
ing to the startied group about him. 
‘*WVho has dared? Who has robbed me? 
Who has painted my poppy field?” 

“Don’t be a fool, Etienne. That isa 
picture; that is the way to paint.” 

The speaker nodded knowingly, and 
turned to his companions to vindicate the 
wisdom of his utterance. This but added 
fuel to the fire of Etienne’s passion, and 
he advanced menacingly upon them. 

‘‘Tell me who has done this!” he cried 
again. ‘Tell me who has stolen my pic- 
ture!” 





Lawrence leaned against the inn door, 
from whence he had been watching the 
commotion with amusement. 

‘*Don’t be so violent, my friend,” he 
said. ‘I have not stolen your picture. I 
have but taken your poppy field and put 
a little human interest in it, a point that 
you have accidentally omitted.” 

‘“You have robbed me,” answered 
Etienne, angrily. ‘‘Noone but I had a 
right to paint the poppies. I know them, 
Ihave lived with them, I have worked 
among them; and you have made sport of 
her, of Marguerite, of my wife.” 


“You are mistaken,” said Lawrence, ; 


gravely. ‘“‘I have meant you no harm, 
and I have done her none. But it seems 
that I have accidentally shown your neigh- 
bors that Marguerite does not toil there 
pour passer le temps. 
Etienne, and take the lesson to yourself. 
Burn up your trumpery brushes and can- 
vases, and then go out to the poppy field 
and work beside your wife.” 

Dumont listened at first defiantly, but 
with gradually subsiding anger. When 
Lawrence had finished speaking the priest 
came forward and placed his hand on 
Etienne’s shoulder. 

‘*Do as the stranger has told you, my 
poor fellow,” he said, gently. ‘‘ You have 
been a fool long enough ; be a man now.” 

A look of acute pain came into Etienne’s 
sallow face, and of pleading into his big, 
trusting eyes as he turned from the priest 
to Lawrence, and from Lawrence to the 
priest again. 

‘*Do you mean, messieurs,” he asked, 
slowly, and with a sense of the truth 
dawning upon his dull mind—‘‘ do you 
mean, messieurs, that I can’t—paiut?” 

Lawrence nodded. ‘Not even a little 
bit,” he said, sententiously. 

The group made way again, this time 
silently, as Etienne turned toward: his 
home, looking more bent, older, poorer, if 
possible, than when he had come among 
them ; and there was that in his face that 
awed them, because it was beyond their 
understanding. 

When Marguerite came home from the 
field that night, tired and worn with her 
dreary toil, she was greeted by an unac- 
customed scene. Etienne was not before 
his easel, and there was no canvas upon 
it; but upon the hearth, smoldering and 
half-consumed, were all the artist’s para- 
phernalia that had so long been her hus- 
band’s playthings. A queer smell from 
the burning cloth and. oils and brushes 
pervaded the cottage. With a sinking 
heart Marguerite turned toward the coarse 
mattress that served as bed. There lay 
Etienne, calm and peaceful as tho sleep- 
ing, a happy, childlike smile on his thin 
face; yet he was dead, of a broken heart. 

The picture wasa great success (because 
of the human interest in it, the critics 
said), and sold for a handsome price. One- 
half of the sum that he received for it 
Lawrence sent to Marguerite, for he felt 
that somehow she had this claim upon 
him. But altho she was very poor, when 
the priest had explained to her from 
whom it had come, and why, she sent the 
money to him again and went back to her 
toil in the poppy field. 

FRANKLIN, O. 





A WEDDING IN HAWAII. 
BY POLLY KING. 


It was Christmas morning in Oahu 
some thirty ago, Oahu that gem of the 
Hawaiian Islands,-about which so much 
has been said and written. The little 
town of Honolulu still slept ; but out on 
the sugar plantations the twittering birds 
believed in early rising and awoke Roger 
Baring, the young master of Waikiki, with 
their chirping Christmas carol. He arose 
and went to the window, looking out on 
the sweeping plain covered with waving 
cane and the sandy slopes of the distant 
hills on which the enchantment of dawn 
still lingered. The sky was a mass of pink 
clouds fleeting before the rising sun, and 
Roger drank in the beauty of the scene, 
tho his heart was heavy and his waking 
thoughts were full of disappointment and 
unrest, 

For the past two weeks he had been ex- 
pecting the arrival of a ship from Eng- 
land that bore a precious gift—Mary 


Now be a man, 


Jameson, his sweetheart ; and here was 
Christmas morning and she was still on 
the high seas. 

In those days of slow-sailing ships, 
bridegrooms could not rush home from 
the Antipodes in a couple of weeks as 
they can now, and many timid women 
who had never before left their native 
land, bravely took the long, weary jour- 
ney around the cape, to fulfill their 
plighted word. 

Mary Jameson was one of these. Time, 
separation and infrequent mails had only 
served to strengthen the devotion of this 
pair of lovers ; and Mary, stifling many 
pangs at parting with her beloved home 
and country. had sailed for Oahu as soon 
as possible after Roger wrote her that 
Waikiki was ready and waiting for its 
mistress. 

Sailing vessels varied very much in the 
time of their passage, and there was really 
no cause as yet for anxiety ; but Roger, 
who was burning with impatience for the 
arrival of the ‘‘ Andromeda,” had felt 
the last week drag slower and more heavi- 
ly than the whole three years since he 
had left England, and this morning, in- 
stead of Merry Christmas thoughts, his 
mind was full of shipwrecks and disas- 
ters. He felt that he would have given 
the fields he was so proud to own, nay, 
all the wealth of this heavenly island to 
be in England with Mary on this home 
holiday. The tropical vista faded to the 
little church in Cumberland laden with 
holly gnd mistletoe, where they had first 
met. He could hear the children’s voices 
piping the Christmas carols, and feel the 
cold, biting air instead of the magnolia- 
scented breeze. He could see his mother 
and the children packed into the rectory 
pew, and his father beaming down from 
the pulpit with messages of peace and 
good will, A great wave of homesick- 
ness came over him, and then he laughed 
at his folly. At home he was only one of 
the rector’s sons, while here he was mas- 
ter of all Waikiki, and had already laid 
the foundation for a large fortune. He 
whistled ‘‘Rule Britannia” in derision 
and, rolling himself up in a burnous, 
stepped out of the French window into 
the garden. Hidden in a grove of pan- 
danus trees near by was a beautiful clear 
pool, where Roger came each morning to 
bathe, and sporting in the cool water 
allegiance to his, witching adopted land 
was soon restored. 

‘*You can’t bathe outdoors on Christ- 
mas Day in England,” he thought, con- 
tentedly, as he swam in the soft water 
that was so clean and clear that he could 
see the pebbles lying at the bottom, 

A vigorous young man of twenty-five, 
however, cannot live on scenery and rem- 
iniscences alone, and by the time Roger 
was dressed he could have seen no more 
welcome sight than the little table on the 
veranda that was being made ready for 
breakfast. The servants were running 
around the house, gentle, brown creatures 
with soft voices, calling ‘‘Aloha! Aloha,” 
in Christmas greeting. In honor of this 
day that the missionaries had taught them 
was the greatest in all the year, they had 
decorated the house with branches of hi- 
biscus, and woven wreaths of smilax and 
jessamine around the windows ; even the 
master’s breakfast table was strewn with 
red pomegranate blossoms. 

Roger had a pile of necklaces, gewgaws 
and print gowns that he had hoped Mary 
would have saved him the embarrass- 
ment of distributing. 

‘*T’m in for it now,” he thought, as he 
carried them downstairs and called to the 
steward to collect the women servants. 
They cameslowly and timidly with down- 
cast eyes, their freshest garments donned 
for the festival and their long black hair 
bound and plaited with gay lauhala buds. 
What a picture they made, grouped to- 
gether against a background of huge cac- 
tus ; their manner, always gentle, was as 
different from an English servant’s strong 
acceptance of a Christmas tip, as their 
loose garments and flower-bound hair 
differed from a trim cap and apron. They 
kissed Roger’s hand again and again with 
gratitude and affection. 

** Aloha! Melly Kismas, haole !” 

** Ke lole maiki,” 





** Ke haole maiki loa,” 
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** Aloha! Aloha! Melly Kismas ! Melly 
Kismas!” they called back in their soft, 
pattering speech, as they ran away to 
their quarters to exhibit and examine 
their treasures, leaving him in peace to 
his strange breakfast of taro cakes, baked 
breadfruit and mullet. 

Roger forgot his healthy appetite and 
swallowed the food mechanically as he 
watched a small figure that was coming 
down the narrow, dusty road from Hono- 
lulu. There was no mistaking the long, 
loping gait of the professional messenger. 

““A ship is signaled! English flag !” 
called the native, and scarcely stopping 
he was gone, to carry the news on to the 
next plantation. For at this time the ar- 
rival of a ship was an event, and the ar- 
rival of this one doubly so, laden as it 
would be with Christmas presents and 
messages from home. 

The man was scarcely gone before 
Roger was on his way tothe town. Could 
it be Mary’s ship? There were several 
vessels overdue, so he must not be too 
sanguine. He hurried along trying to 
keep down his excitement, and repeatedly 
telling himself that he would not be a bit 
disappointed if the sighted ship was not 
the ‘‘ Andromeda.” 

On the quay were gathered most of the 
inhabitants of the little town, a motley 
and picturesque crowd; missionaries and 
their wives in the garments of civiliza- 
tion ; royal personages and natives with 
flower-bound hair and flowing robes; 
swarthy half-nude bearers and divers, 
their smooth brown skins gleaming in the 
sunlight; Chinamen and venders of 
wreaths and lauhala buds for the hair, all 
jostling each other in common curiosity. 

The ship had just dropped anchor out- 
side the reef to wait for the rising time ; 
it was the ‘‘ Andromeda”! Roger could 
scarcely believe his eyes and good luck. 
Asudden determination seizedhim. Why 
delay? Why could not Mary first set foot 
on the island as his wife? 

Explaining his plan quickly toa good 
old missionary, who was conveniently on 
the spot, Roger soon procured a boat and 
six stalwart rowers to take them out to 
theship. From the quarter-deck, the cap- 
tain watched the little boat put out. 

‘*Go and tell Miss Jameson a boat is 
coming,” he called to his wife; for the 
pretty English girl had won the hearts of 
every one on shipboard, and he did not 
doubt that the approaching boat contained 
her lover. ‘‘It’s Mr. Baring, sure,” he 
called: in another few miuutes; and his 
wife rushed down the companion way 
again to Mary, who hed buried herself in 
a corner of the cabin, too shy and over- 
come now that the long separation was so 
nearly over, to dare peep out. 

How the captain’s wife arranged it, I 
don’t know, but when Roger climbed up 
the ship’s side, every one was on deck, 
seemingly much more interested in his 
companion than-in him, and he could 
slip away unnoticed to find Mary in the 
little cabin alone. 

Was this really Mary? This lovely fair- 
haired creature who seemed almost daz- 
zling in Roger’s eyes, in contrast with the 
dusky women be had lived among so long. 

Was this Roger? A moment’s embar- 
rassment and hesitation—then their eyes 
met. Blue English eyes do not change 
for time or climate, and with a little cry 
of happiness, her long journey ended, 
Mary was in her lover’s arms. It was odd 
how suddenly her fit of shyness vanished, 
tho certainly this bearded, sunburned 
man had little in common with the young 
lover of three years before,.and with what 
little persuading she was willing to fall in 
with all his rapid lover-like plans. So it 
came about that in a little while the crew 
drew up in line in their Sunday clothes, 
the good old clergyman bared his gray 
head and found a place in the center of 
his Prayer Book, and the captain’s wife 
whispered a hurried explanation among 
the wondering passengers. Then Mary 
came upstairs on the captain’s arm, look- 
ing more like an angel than a woman, 
Roger thought, in her simple white mus- 
lin, as she stood up to be married on the 

broad deck of the ‘‘ Andromeda.” 
What a bridal, with the sunshine beam- 
ing a blessing on her yellow head, and 
lighting the blue bay and the distant 





‘road under the feet of her bearers and 





island into a fairy scene! The bells call- 
ing to service were borne softly on the 
wind; and earth, sea and sky lent all 
their poetry to make the service impress- 
ive in this wonderful cathedral of nature. 

What a welcome Roger’s servants gave 
the new bride, strewing rushes far up the 


smothering her with roses and jessamine. 

‘Aloha! Aloha!” ‘‘Ka wahine haole !” 
‘Aloha! Aloha!” they repeated, with 
smiles of welcome. 

‘“‘It is Paradise,” cried Mary, as she 
caught sight of the tropical garden and 
the flower-strewn path up to her new 
home. 

** Yes, darling,” answered Roger, draw- 
ing her gently into its quiet shade. ‘‘ This 
is the garden of Eden, and we are spend- 
ing our first Christmas in Paradise to- 
gether.” 

New York Ciry. 
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THE WOODS OF CARR. 








BY ARTHUR JOHN LOCKHART. 





Ou, do you hear the merry waters falling, 
In the mossy woods of Carr ? 
Oh, do you hear a child’s voice calling, call- 
ing, 
Through its cloistral deeps, afar ? 
’Tis the Indian’s babe they say, 
Fairy-stolen—changed a fay; 
And still I hear her calling, calling, calling, 
Inthe mossy woods of Carr. 


Do you hear, when all the weary world is 
sle? ping,— 
Dim and drowsy many astar,— 
This little one her happy revels keeping, 
In her halls of shining spar ? 
Clearer swells her voice of glee, 
While the liquid echoes flee, 
And through green leaves the moon comes 
peeping, peeping, 
In the dim-lit woods of Carr. 


Know ye from ker wigwam how they drew 
her 
Wanton-willing, far away ; 
Made the wild-wood halls seem home unto 
her, : 
Changed ber to a laughing fay ? 
Never doth her bosom burn, 
Never asks she for return ;— 
Ah, vainly Care and Sorrow may pursue 
; her, 
Laughing, singing, all the day ! 


And often, when the golden west is burn- 
ing, 
Ere the twilight’s earliest star, 
Cometh her mother, filled with yearning, 
Where the haunted forests are ;— 
Listens to the rapture wild 
Of her vanished fairy-child ; 
Ah, see her, then, with tears and smiles re- 
turning 
From the sunset woods of Carr! 


They feed her with the amber dew and 
honey, 
They bathe her in the crystal spring; 
They set her down in open spaces sunny, 
And lead her to their mystic-ring ; 
They will not let her beauty die, 
Her innocence and purity ; 
They sweeten her fair brow with kisses 
many. 
And ever round her dance and sing, 


Oh, do you hearthe merry waters falling 
In the mossy woods of Carr? 
Oh, do you heara child’s voicecalling, call- 
ing, 
Through its cloistral deeps afar ? 
Never thrill of plaintive pain 
Darkens through that joyous strain ;— 
And ceaseless still I hear her calling, call- 
ing, 
In the morning woods of Carr, 
CHEREYFIELD, ME. 
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FRED MINTURN’S MOTTO. 


A STORY FOR THE FIRST OF APRIL. 








BY EMMA DAVIDSON, 





CARRINGTON MAYHEW awoke on the 
morning of the first of April with any- 
thing but a cheerful spirit. He had been 
reading Shakespeare the night before and 
Ariel’s Song in ‘‘ The Tempest,” recurred 
to him as he sprang up and began dress- 
ing. ‘‘ Whocares,” he thought, if ‘ open- 
eyed conspiracy his time doth take,’ I 
can ‘shake off slumber and beware.’ 
‘Now all good angels preserve the king,’” 
and Carrington whistled as he dashed 


There were plenty of *‘ chores” for him 

that morning, and he almost wished that 

some of them would keep him from his 

two-hour session in the schoolroom that 

day. 

The Mayhews were poor. Mr. Mayhew 

was an inventor ; but his inventions rarely 

brought him anything but a repetition of 

disappointments. The neighbors thought 

that his wife was the better inventor, for 

hers consisted of ‘‘ways and means” 

without end in the matter of food and 

clothing for them all, The ‘‘all” were 

five boys. Carrington was the eldest, and 

was getting his education at ‘‘odds and 

ends.” 

The master of the village school had 

become so interested in him as to offer 

him help, if he could manage to get two 

hours in the schoolroom. Carrington had 

gratefully accepted, and was now on his 

third year, and secretly hoping, by some 

means, to work out a college course. 

He was a tall, awkward fellow with 
very red hair, which was the innocent 
cause of his nickname, ‘‘ Carrots.” Some- 
times it was ‘‘Long and Short Carrots,” 

because of the inability of his trousers to 
keep pace in their letting down to his 
growing up. 

Judging from past experiences, he was 
sure that he would be the victim of some 
‘* fooling” this day, however guarded he 
might be. 

The whisperings, nudgings and knowing 
looks, going on among the fellows for pre- 
vious days, made him realize that he was 
‘* in for it.” 

The whoops and calls, such as boys only 
can make, announced to Fred Minturn 
that his comrades were on the school 
**collect,” as they termed it, one bright 
morning in the last week of March. Fred 
had only been in the village afew months. 
He was the dector’s nephew, and a “ jolly 
good fellow.” 

‘Say, Fred, what new thing have you 
to offer in the ‘fooling’ line? Tuesday is 
the first of April. We must hunt up 
something for ‘Carrots.’ The old tricks 
are all played out.” 

‘“Why for Carrots especially?’ an- 
swered Fred. ‘‘I suppose I’ll come in for 
my share. I’m glad you give notice. Ill 
warn Carrington to steer clear of you all, 
and keep a sharp lookout.” 

** Oh, it would be no fun to try on you, 
Fred. But there’s no end of laughs we've 
had on Carrington. I suppose you will be 
calling him Doctor’ next. It’s the joke 
that he is working that way,” added Ned, 
in a mocking tone. ; 

‘IT certainly shall when he earns that 
title,’ returned Fred. ‘‘But what was 
the fun last year ?” 

** Oh, it was great jokes. Don't you re- 
member, Jack, how you passed him 
‘dumb’ crayons as the master called him 
to the board, and how he persisted in try- 
ing to makea mark with them?’ And 
the boy ran on enumerating a long list of 
what he termed ‘ capital fun,” while Ned 
and Joe laughed heartily in remembrance 
of it all. . 

‘*Hello, Fred, what makes you so 
sober ?” 

**You can count me out, fellows,” he 
replied. ‘‘When I have played such 
tricks, I always felt that I was the 
* fool.’” 

**Oh, don’t be so nonsensically good. 
There is no harm ; and we all expect to get 
caught, more or less”— 

‘* No, no,” broke in Fred ; ‘‘ your way 
of fooling doesn’t suit me any more than 
my way would you.” 

“‘ Give us your way,” shouted several of 
the boys who had hitherto been only lis- 
teners.” 

** Quod tibi, hoc alteri,” answered Fred, 
laughing. 

‘*Oh, bother your Latin,” called out 
Jack, ‘“Can’t you talk plain English?” 
** All right, then,” said Fred. ‘ Meet 
me in Uncle’s old barn this afternoon, 
when I will give you my plan of really 
fooling Carrington without :naking fools 
of ourselves.” 
Then a grand Hurrah! went up for 
Fred Minturn just as they reached the 
school door. 
Now the first day in April had arrived, 
and Carrington, as we have already 
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day. With his books under his arm he 


started for school ; but as he opened the 
door, there on the large step lay a sus. 
picious-looking bundle. Quietly closing 
the door, he started for the back gate, but 
met his mother, who said : ‘‘ The gate is 
locked, Carrington ; go to the front door.” 
With a grim attempt at a smile the boy 
replied : ‘I was afraid of a ‘lion’ in 
that way, which I would rather not con. 
tend with just now.” 

Mrs. Mayhew took in the situation at 
once, and replied brightly : ‘* Very well, 
Carr, I’ll send Joe to fasten the gate after 
you, and we'll tame that lion before you 
come back. And whatever you do, my 
son, keep your temper, remembering ‘ he 
that ruleth his spirit, is better than he 
that taketh acity.’” 

Strange to relate, Carrington met with 
nothing but a marked kindness on the 
part of the boys that day ; but he thought 
of that bundle and ignored their changed 
manner. 

Joe and Jack rushed out to meet him on 
his return, shouting: ‘‘ Oh, Carr, you've 
got an awful nice ‘ April fool.’ Mamma 
found it on the front step after you had 
gone.” In a trice the three were in the 
sitting room. 

With a smile, his mcther put a note 
into his hand, saying : ‘‘ This will explain 
that objectionable bundle.” 

Opening it he read as follows: 

“* Dear Carrots—we mean Carrington, 
only it is so long to write out. We the 
undersigned are all tired of making 
fools of ourselves on the firat of April. And 
we say that you had better open this pack- 
age. If you don’t you will really be very 
foolish, as it will prove to you that we are 
all quite ashamed of our past tricks, and 
want to make some amends. It’s all Fred 
Minturn’s doings, and he’s jolly, Fred is; 
and we are all going to forma “club.” As it 
stands on a Latin basis we hope you'll join. 
Isay now, you won’t hold back, will you? 
I won’t stop to write yours &c.—for every 
single sinner is telling me to hurry up, and 
hasa *‘ pen in hand”’ ready to dip in and sub- 
scribe his name to this document.’” 

Here Carrington turned to the table 
where his mother had opened the bundle. 
Ou it, to his astonishment, were pencils, 
pens, blank books, chalk, and two new 
text-books that he really needed, and was 
wondering how he could get exira 
‘* chores” and thus have the money for 
them. 

Then, privately, his mother told that 
Dr. Withers had called that morning and 
left this message: ‘‘ Tell Carr, when his 
time is up with the master, I would like 
to see him at niy office.” 

Iam not going to say ‘‘don’t,” to the 
lads who read my story, in regard to 
*¢ April fooling”; but: I will ask them to 
think of Fred’s motto, a golden rule of 
equity, that was so much admired by that 
heathen emperor, Alexander Severus ; he 
even had it written upon the walls of his 
closet, and often quoted it in giving judg- 
ment. It is written in Matt. 7: 12. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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- PEBBLES. 


THE snow from the hills goes away with a rush, 
And forth come the robin and wren; 

The poet looks out for the lay of the thrush, 
The farmer for that of the hen.—Life. 


..».She’s an awful woman, the neighbors say, 
And keeps her husband on misery’s brink. 
Yes, I saw her in a buggy to-day, 
When she actually drove a horse to drink. 
—N. Y. Press. 


....Reason Enough.—“Mike, what makes 
you talk so much?” “Shure, an’I coom 
by it natural, sor.” “‘ How’s that ?” “Faith, 
an’ wasn’t me fayther an Oirishman and 
me mother a woman ?”—Journal of Edu- 
cation. 


..»The fool kept by the king 
Was quite a stupid bore, 
Altho at everything 
His Majesty would roar. 
“ There’s nothing in his chaff,” 
Said he, “to cause me mirth ; 
But still I have to laugh 
To get my money’s worth.” 
—St. Nicholas. 


..--Bishop Hare, of South Dakota, once 
had the misfortune, while entering 4 din- 
ing room, to step upon the skirt of a lady’s 
dress. Apologizing, he said: * You know 
that Ihave been living with the Indians 
lately, and have grown somewhat awk- 














stated, had gloomy forebodings for the 








ward.” The lady replied: “I don’t think 
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that, Bishop; but I am surprised that, 
after living so long with the Indians, you 
shouldn't be better at following up a trail.” 


_..An intelligent foreigner is said to 
have expressed himself after the following 
fashion on the absurdities of the English 
language: “‘When I discovered that if I 
was quick I was fast, if I stood firm I was 
fast, if { spent too freely I was fast, and 
that not to eat was to fast, I was discour- 
aged ; but when I came across the sentence : 
‘The first one won one one-dollar prize,’ I 
was tempted to give up English and learn 
some other language.” 


....Once when Sir Edwin Landseer was 
passing down Piccadilly he happened to 
catch sight of a very good specimen of his 
own work in the window of a picture dealer. 
He walked inte the shop and inquired the 
name of the painter. The attendant said 
the picture was a genuine Landseer and 
one of the best he ever painted. Landseer 
took it up and critically examined it, and 
asked if the dealer could warrant it. ‘‘Most 
certainly,” he replied; and, what is more, 
he’ll never paint another.” ‘‘ How is that ?” 
says Landseer. ‘“‘Gone, sir—gone,” he re- 
plied, putting his finger to his forehead— 
“gone, sir, completely off his head, and not 
likely ever to recover.’”’ Landseer, splitting 
with laughter, hurried out of the shop, 
fearing he might hear more of his supposed 
infirmity.—Eaxchange. 


CONUNDRUMS. 
.... What tree bears the most toothsome 
fruit? Dentistry. 
....When do we find a grain of truth ? 
When we cereal facts. 


....Why should consumptives avoid 
Java? Because it is a coffee place. 


....Why does Cupid carry an arrow ? 
Because it is a weapon for the beau. 


....Why do people shout when they go 
into caves? They are hollow places. 


.... When people are quarreling out-of- 
doors what should they do ? Co-in-cide. 


.... What departed Statesman cannot be 
said to have gone to dust ? Henry Clay. 


.... Why is a pretty girl fond of ribbons ? 
Because she thinks the beaux be coming. 


.... Why should goat’s milk be used in 
the dairy ?. Because the goat makes the 
best butter. 


....Why don’t foreign counts marry 
poor American girls? They have no prin- 
ciple, hence no interest, and with neither a 
poor girl can not bank a-count. 





PUZZLEDOM. . 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York, 








CENTRAL SQUARE AND DIAMOND. 
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Central square, across: 1, Work ; 2, quick- 
ly: 3, a berry; 4, happen; 5, brings up. 

Upper diamond: 1, A consonant; 2, a 
drinking vessel ; 3, a breakfast drink ; 4, to 
yield; 5, looking sullen; 6, a .woman’s 
name ; 7, a consonant. 

Right-hand diamond: 1. A vowel; 2, 
thirsty; 3, to lure; 4, small arches; 5, an 
old-fashioned word meaning goes; 6, an 
affirmative; 7, a consonant. 

Lower diamond: 1, A vowel; 2, a prefix ; 
3, the French word for talk ; 4, that which 
remains unpaid ; 5, to exalt; 6, before ; 7, a 
consonant. 

Left-hand diamond: 1, A consonant; 2, 
a fruit; 3,an East Indian prince; 4, the 
sound of a drum; 5, an intoxicating drink ; 
6, purchase ; 7, a consonant. . 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 
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UNITED DIAMONDS. 
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SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS. 
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SPOONS AND FORKS 


WITH SILVER 


INLAID-—— > 


in the back of the bowl and handle have the wear- 
ing qualities of solid silver. 





STERLING SILVER INLAID 
SPOONS AND FORKS 


are guaranteed to show no worn spots for 25 years, 
Ask your Jeweler for them. Send for Catalogue. 


MADE ONLY BY 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


PSASTOOSNONORNSISAE iF 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


As a medical comfort and stimulant. The 
mptical Profession recommends highly the use 
oO 


Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract 


all cases of weakness and digestive disorder. 
ry 8 oe when exhausted and see how refresh- 
g itis 


This isa of Justus 
— : Sg von Liebiz 
signature on the jar. 


BE SURE AND GET THE GENUINE. 
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Eradicates blotches, pim- 


ples, carbuncles, boils, and 
makes the skin as velvety 


as a peach. 18 





ORPHEA 
MUSIC BOXES 


Are the sweetest, most complete, 
tone-sustaining, durable, and + Mu- 
sical Boxes made, and any number of 
tunes can be obtain for them. 
Delightful family, wedding, anniversary, 
and _ holiday gift. Buy direct of the 
makers, the rg most reliable, 
and responsible firm. Inspect’n invited. 
_No Music Box can be teed to wear 
well without Gautschi’s patented 
Safety Tune Change and Parachute. 
Manufacturers Headquarters for 
Gem and Concert Roller Organs; also 
Symphonions and Polyphones at 
Lowest Prices. Factory Established 1824. 


OLD MUSIC BOXES CAREFULLY 
REPAIRED AND IMPROVED. 


GAUTSCHI & SONS, {"Pmtabetenis 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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No. 1 Spring 
Buffalo Lithia Water 


is equal to, and in several respects superior to, the noted No. 2 
Spring—its power as a solvent of uric acid in the blood, gout, 
Also more potent as a diuretic and as a heart 


I have recently made much use of the No, 1 Spring Buffalo 
Lithia Water, and in my opinion it is equal and in several respects 
superior to the water from the noted No. 2 Spring. Thus, while quite as 
efficacious as a solvent for any excess of uric acid existing in 
the blood, it appears to have greater power in dissolving the deposits of 
urates that appear about the small joints in gouty and rheu- 
matic persons, 224 in dissipating the tenderness of the 
bones and articulations which so generally is an attendant on these 
conditions. In such cases I have known it to act with surprising 
thoroughness and rapidity. 

It is also more efficient as a diuretic. The Kidneys are acted upon in 
two well-known ways in addition to the increased action which ensues when 
the perspiration is diminished by a reduction of the temperature of the exter- 


1st. The urine is increased by an increase in the amount of fluid taken 


2d. It is augmented by an elevation of the heart pressure. 

Now, the water from the No.1 Spring acts upon the Kidneys and depu- 
rates the blood by both these methods. 
sary to compare its action with that of purespring water. If it acted simply 
by its volume it would have no superiority over a corresponding quantity of 
ordinary water, but experiment shows that it possesses nearly twice the pow- 
er of common water, and that, therefore, jt acts as a tonic to the 
heart and as a true physiological diuretic in addition to 
its solvent power over uric acid and its compounds. 

Recognizing the fact that the water of Spring No. 2 is an admirable 
tonic to the nervous system and a promoter of digestion in cases of nervous 
dyspepsia, I am very sure, from my personal experience, that the water of 
Spring No. 1 is superior in many cases. 
nite rules to establish the relative value of the water of these two springs, 
when both are so good. I think, however, that the water of No. 1 Spring is 
especially to be relied upon in cases in which the patient is decidedly anemic. 


I have definitely established this point by examinations 
of the blood with a haemacytometer and haematom- 


To establish this fact it is only neces- 


It is difficult to lay down any defi- 


WILLIAM D. HAMMOND, M.D., Wasuinarton, D. C., 
Surgeon-General U. S. Army (retired), formerly Professor of Diseases of 
the Mind and Nervous System in the University of New York, etc. 


Water in cases of | Doz. Half-Gallon Bottles, $5 f. 0. b. here. 
Descriptive pamphlets sent free. 


THOS. F. GOODE, Prop. 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 





MOTH-PROOF 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Chests. 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS, 
WATER FILTERS, 
NURSERY ICE BOXES, 
‘INFANTS’ FOOD STERILIZERS, &c. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 


'S TRIGOPHEROUS 
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HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


The Virginia Hotel 


tm CHICAGO, ILL. 


400 ROOMS. 
Absolutely Fireproof. 
AMERICAN PLAN. 


Expectant Visitors to the World’s Fair should 
send for our photographic book of interior views, 
including room diagrams and rates, which we mail 
free on application. Address, 


THE VIRCINIA HOTEL CO., 


CHICAGO, ILi. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST.,N. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Duria past the St. Denis has been en- . 
lareed by 8 now handsome addition which more 
doubles its former ca) 


pacity. 
latest improvements have been placed in 
the new Dullding, with a large and Very aurective 
vlor's Restaurant. j 


known “ Tay! 
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stain the hands, injure the iron, and 
red. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril. 
liant, Odorless, Durable, and the con 
sumer pays for no tin or glass package 
with every purchase. 


SHAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS, 


BAKER’S sreakrast cocoa. 
co WALL PAPER SAMPLES FREE .. 


grdering. Good eepers from 2c. to 10c. a roll. 
F.H.CADY, 315 High St., Providence, R.I. 




















DR. WILBOR’S 


EMULSION 
ee] 


OF 


PURE COD LIVER OIL 
WITH PHOSPHATES. 


Cures coughs, colds, asthma, bron- 
chitis and all sérofulous humors. 
The great popularity of ‘ Wilbor” 
Compound of Cod-Liver Oil and 
Phosphates has induced some un- 
principled persons to attempt to 
palm off a simple article of their own 
manufacture; but any person who is 
suffering from coughs, colds, or con- 
sumption, should be careful where 
they purchase this article. The re- 
sults of its use are its best recom- 
mendations: and the proprietor has 
ample evidence on file of its great 
success in pulmonary complaints. 
The phosphates possess a most mar- 
velous healing power, as combined 
with the pure Cod-Liver Oil by Dr. 
Wilbor. It is regularly prescribed 
by the medical faculty. Sold by all 
druggists. 


ATTENTION is called to the 





importations of SYPHER & f 


CO., at 287rH Sv. and Firrn Ave, 
N. Y., now being opened. This 
collection consists of the choicest 
pieces of the Old Gobelin and 
other pieces of rare and antique 
Tapestries, fine Old Italian and 
French Brocades, Embroideries, 
etc. The finest examples of Old 
‘French Furniture of the best pe- 
riods of Louis XIV., XV., XVI. 
Choice pieces in the Old Italian, 
Flemish, and English Carved 
Oak. A very fine assortment of 
Old English and other Solid Sil- 
ver and Sheffield Plate. Old 
Miniatures, Porcelains, and rare 
pieces of Bric-a-Brac. 





When the Cook Leaves 


look at your range for the cause of her dis- 
satisfaction. To keep your cook it is often 
necessary to change your range. When you 
do this, examine into the merits of the ‘* Per- 
fect'’ range. Catalogue free. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., 
232 and 234 Water St., NEW YORK. 
94 Union Street, BOSTON. 
84 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 
127 Sixth Street, PORTLAND, Ore. 























farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested. 


DOES FARMING IN NEW ENG 
LAND PAY? 


BY THE REV. J. L. R. WYCKOFF. 





THAT depends upon the farm, the farmer, 
and what is understood by a fair remunera- 
tion. Let us consider these conditions in 
the above order. First, the farm. A bad 
selection of a farm is like any other unfor- 
tunate investment. A man needs to have 
both eyes open when he buys land, Keep 
one eye on the farm, with the other look 
sharply at the price, and then go to the 
highest point on the farm and see if your 
market is within sight. A good farm in 
New England, well bought, within easy dis- 
tance of a market, with industry, economy 
and common sense, means a good living and 
competence for old age. 

In respect to the selection one cannot be 
too careful. The way it slants toward the 
sun is important. The right slope may 
make two or three weeks’ difference in the 
maturing of crops. As the early birds 
catch the worms, so the early crops catch 
the money. 

When a choice is possible it should always 
be made with reference to a market. It 
makes a difference whether milk is trans- 
perted one or five miles each day ; and so of 
all other farm products. The arrangement 
of buildings, with a view to economy of 
time, cost of repairs and room for shelter- 
ing stock and implements should not be 
overlooked. The wastage through neglect 
in this matter is like putting money into 
bags full of holes. A little common sense 
exercised in the location and construction 
of buildings would often save more than 
a hundred miles of needless travel in a life- 
time. 

The quality of the soil, its adaptation to 
the kind of farming one proposes, the lay of 
the land, the facilities for marketing, the 
convenient eonstruction of buildings, and 
many other equally important things, can- 
not be disregarded if one would be success- 
ful. The expectation of success on a poor 
farm is as futile as the effort to extract 
blood from a turnip. A poor farm coming 
to one as a giftis bad enough ; but when it 
is covered with a heavy mortgage, it means 
hard work, self-denial and a gloomy out- 
look. 

The size of the farm has much to do with 
success. If some of our farmers would take 
afew of their more fertile acres and ex- 
pend upon them their labor, their farms 
would be more remunerative. Five acres, 
well manured, will give better returns 
than ten with the same amount thinly dis- 
tributed. The cost of the tillage of the five 
acres would be much less than of the ten. 

These suggestions may seem very trite to 
many farmers who have grown gray in 
tilling the soil, but success or failure de- 
pends upon regarding or neglecting just 
such commonplace facts. A man can travel 
only so many miles in a lifetime; his use- 
less steps affect the lenght and weight of 
his purse. A farm that will produce two 
blades cf grass is better than a farm that 
produces only one. The loss of time, the 
wear upon wagon and horses in making 
long trips to market, cut a large hole into a 
farmer’s profits. Sour land makes sour 
tempers. Stony ground, like hearers of the 
Word with stony hearts, is unfruitful, and 
therefore unprofitable. 

But the most important factor on the 
farm is the farmer. To work the farm suc- 
cessfully without him would be like enact- 
ing the play of “Hamlet” with Hamlet 
left out. It is a very common impression 
that any one can bea farmer. Usually the 
dullest boy in the family takes the farm. 
The bright ones must go to school and col- 
lege, aud enter some other profession. This 
is a grave mistake. The farmer should be the 
best all-round man in the community ; and 
if he be the best educated all the better. 
The variety of subjects to which he should 
give his attention is almost endless. The 
composition of the soil, the habits of plants, 
vegetables and grains, the composition and 
value of fertilizers, the best methods of 
drainage, the breeding of horses, cattle 
and fowls, how to secure the best products 
of the dairy, with all these and a multitude 
of other equally important matters he 
should be familiar. Chemistry, botany, 
geology, mineralogy, are as important 
to his intelligent and successful farm- 
ing as a good- wife. Men who are suc- 
cessful in other professions usually go 
through a course of study preparatory to 
their work. Why should not the farmer ? 








Many of his mistakes and losses would 
thereby be avoided. His ignorance of many 
things makes him a dependent, and he suf- 
fors in pocket because of it. Experiments 
are often costly. An ounce of knowledge 
sometimes is worth a ton of experiment. 
It is a wonder that there are so many suc- 
cessful farmers since so few of them are 
intelligently prepared for their calling. 

The farmer needs to be an alert man as 
well as intelligent. Farming ‘twenty-five 
years ago was quite different from what it 
is to-day. The fatting of cattle was then 
an extensive and remunerative business. 
New England farms are having a jubilee of 
rest against the time, in the near future, 
when that business will be resumed and be 
equally profitable. In the meantime the 
famer must adapt himself to the situation. 
A multitude of fruits and vegetables can 
be raised on Connecticut farms as well as 
anywhere in the world. Apples, pears, 
grapes, plums, all kinds of vegetables and 
berries are in demand and at the best of 
prices. A knowledge cf the care of bess 
would add to his income. It is evident that 
it takes an alert, intelligent and all-round 
man to adapt himself to these various pur- 
suits. A farmer ought to be a machinist, 
a joiner, a veterinary surgeon, a landscape 
gardener and asurveyor, in addition to all 
his other accomplishments. We often find 
one who can’t trim a grapevine, graft an 
apple tree, splice a rope, or plait a whip- 
snapper. It is from such farmers, gener- 
ally, the complaint comes, “ Farming don’t 
pay as it used to.” 

The prices obtained during the War are 
remembered and continually referred to, 
but these were phenomenal, and most of us 
would prefer less profit and less war. With 
some people every age is golden when it is 
passed. The New England farmer has his 
roots in a very sacred past, and he often 
speaks of “the good old times of the fathers,” 
or ‘when I was a boy,’’-when we had “ old- 
fashioned winters,’’ as a time when farm- 
ing was remunerative. Ifa New England 
farmer to-day would live as his grandsires 
lived he couldaccumulate tenfold more than 
they did. If the farmers of that good old 
time could rise out of their graves, they 
would regard their grandsons, with their 
loaded tables, and their comfortable and 
often luxurious homes, as kings and 
princes. The fact that our farmers’ homes 
are among the most cheery and comfortable 
of any in the community, is a strong pre- 
sumptive argument in favor of farming. 

Advancing culture, and changed condi- 
tions of life make changes in our modes of 
living both desirable and necessary. Men 
cultivate ten sides of their life to-day, while 
fifty years ago, they cultivated but one. 
The farm to-day represents soft carpets, 
beautiful furniture, books, labor-saving 
machines, schooling for children, and a 
hundred other things impossible to our an- 
cestors. The farm has to do more, does 
more to-day—that is,it is more remunerative 
than it used to be. There are some invest- 
ments that pay a better per cent. than 
banks or bonds. 

The farm is the best place to bring up 
children. Loafing on the street or in the 
shops is not conducive to good manners or 
good morals. The record of home life on 
the farm is very creditable to New Eng 
land. From these quiet moral centers have 
come forth the largest number of those who 
have helped and blessed the world. 

The farm furnishes the best conditions 
for the best development of the physical 
life. Nothing is so conducive to good 
health as pure air, good food and regular 
and varied work. It is no small privilege 
to have the first choice of fresh and ripe 
fruits and vegetables. The farmer can have 
his pick of these; and if he eats rotten ap- 
ples or stale eges the fault is his own. 

The farmer is his own master if he owns 
his farm. He can come and go, plow and 
sow when he pleases. It is the most inde- 
pendent life one can lead. The antiquity 
of the calling and the fact that upon his 
labor the life of the world is built, should 
cause him to walk erect asa prince. It is 
no small comfort to know that one hasa 
secure investment, and a living, no matter 
what panics may disturb the financial 
world. Only an earthquake, death, debt, 
or improvidence can dispossess him of his 


papery. 
farming does not pay, it-is usually be- 
cause there are too many leaks about the 
farm. A leak in the barn roof may spoil tons 
ofhay. A leak in the barnyard often causes 
a scant crop in the field. A draught in the 
stable may cause the loss of a valuable 
horse. Carelessness in regard to a drain 
may involve a large bill for the services of 
a@ physician. A lack of knack will send 
everything to the shops for repair. Many 
farmers carefully watch the spigot, but 
overlook the leakage at the bung. at 
comes in at one door is often thrown out at 
another by an improvident wife, and not 
infrequently what is gathered by one hand 
is spent by the other at the saloon. 

hether farming pays depends upon the 
farm, the farmer, and a clear understand- 
— — “a — ‘thins meee ad not in the 
abundance of the 8 which he possess- 
eth.” The best things, moral and spiritual, 
have grown and may still thrive on New 
England farms. 


NortH Woopsury, Conn, 





NOVELTIES IN FLOWERS. 


BY MARY D. WELLCOME, 








I ALWAYS look over with interest the cat. 
alogs of our leading florists to see what they 
have new to offer us. There are those who 
decry novelties as tho they were humbugs, 
While it is true there have been such anq 
sometimes an old plant has been sent out 
christened with a new name, thus misleaq. 
ing the public, it is not true that most of 
the so-called novelties have proved of little 
value. Our popular florists as a general 
thing have too much regard for their repu- 
tation to send out knowingly misrepresent. 
ing descriptions; but sometimes they intro. 
duce new plants from abroad before suff. 
cient trial, on the testimony of foreign 
growers. Most of the valuable plants on 
the list have been introduced as novelties 
within a score of years, and horticulturists 
and hybridizers are continually experiment. 
ing to create a new and improved variety of 
various species, and often with wonderfy] 
results. Compare the flower gardens of to. 
day with those of twenty-five years ago and 
note the great improvements in all classes 
of flowers as well as the numerous new 
sorts which have been introduced. They 
were classed among “‘novelties” at the first, 
Successive years of trial have estabiisheq 
them in the “‘General List”? among the 
old time flowers ; but they are just as beau- 
tiful and as valuable as when the latest 
fashion. We talk about Grandmother's 
garden, and the pinks, roses, etc., of sixty 
years ago; but who would cultivate those 
to-day in preference to the newer and great- 
ly improved varieties ? How great the con- 
trast between the Ladies’ Delight and the 
magnificent pansies of to-day; the single 
balsams and the grand Camellia Flowered; 
the coarse zinnias and the modern Pom- 
pone, Pygmy, Elegans and Zebra varieties! 
Everywhere advancement and improve- 
ment! So much by way of prelude. 

Peter Henderson Co. show a colored plate 
of a wholly new type of zinnias which they 
have named the “‘Curled and Crested Zin- 
nias.”’ They look like some of the Japanese 
chrysanthemums with: their petals fantas- 
tically curled and twisted. We are told 
that they originated on the trial grounds of 
Henderson, where had been sown an endless 
variety of strains from growers in Europe 
and America. These, from their striking 
peculiarity, were selected and carefully 
cultured ; and now seeds are offered of an 
entire new type “which eclipse in beauty, 
beyond all question, any other types of this 
popular garden annual.’’ The flower is 
large, globular, very full, and in all shades 
of color, while some are exquisitely striped. 
“The individual plants form compact 
bushes, about two feet high by two feet 
through, and bear well above the foliage 
from 150 to 300 flowers each by actual 
count.” 

Two varieties of quite recent introduction 
have attracted attention by their novelty: 
the Zebra, which are striped, blotched and 
spotted with different colors, and the 
Mosaic, a dwarf grower, the foliage of 
which is marbled with yellow. 

The zinnia, a native of Mexico originally 
was named in honor of John Godfrey Zinn 
a professor of botany at Gottingen. The 
flowers were single and of a dull color. 
The double zinnia was first exhibited in 
Paris, 1861. They originated in India from 
the common Mexican, and were sent to 
France in 1858. The greatest advance has 
been during the past decade. A plant of 
the easiest culture and will thrive in poor 
soil. 


NEW HARDY PINKS—CYCLOPS AND GUIL- 


LAUD. 


The Cyclops derive their name from their 
large eye-like zone of blood-red. The single 
individual blossoms average six inches 
across and are in shades of rose, salmon, 
crimson, pink, etc. These are also double 
flowering. If started in March they will 
bloom the first season. The Guillaud strain 
originated with a French specialist whose 
name they bear. Like the Marguerite, they 
bloom the first a from seed and are the 
first of this kind to contain yellow. Some 
are pure yellow, others striped with that 
color. The flowers, which are fragrant, 
are said to last a long time either cut or 00 
the plant. 

A yellow ageratum and a double yellow 
annual phlox are among the novelties. 


ROSES OF VARIOUS COLORS BORNE ON ONE 
BUSH. 


A late introduction was a dahlia named 
“Floral Park Jewel,’? which produce 
flowers of many colors from dee maroon to 
blush white ; marbled, blotched, striped in 
colors of crimson, pink, maroon of various 
shades, no two flowers alike, large and 
fectly double. Why, then, should we : 
surprised at another freak of Nature tha 
gives us a rose with differently colored flow- 
ers? ‘“Child’s Jewel” is the name given 
to this novelty, which is thus described : 

“It has the merit of producing flowers which 


range in color from dark o ellow to crim- 
gon, variegated, blotched, mottled, etc, A plant 
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in bloom shows light yellow, buff, saffron, 
he dark yellow, ote som pink, bi apricot. 


ush. 

light and dark be Vv: in a most 
sen ructars Me ceneeet, fe 

large, delightfully fragrant, and ex- 
ceedingly beautiful.” 
The origin of this remarkable rose we know 
not: it is sent out Kf J. L. Childs, the in 
froducer of the Floral Park Dahlia. 


SUPERB GLADIOLI. 


If we could have blossoms with the rich 
oloring and markings of the specimens 
‘lustrated on the Plate before me I would 
perfectly satisfied, for they surpass in 
beauty anything I have ever seen in this 

nus. The history of this new race is thus 
fiveD by Mr. Childs: 


“ nderful class of hybrids was pro- 
a by Oy Herr Max Leichtlin, of Germany, the 
most noted horticulturist in ‘the world, and is 

ng and recrossing G. § - 
the result of Condevensis._ From his hands they 
'd to Monsieur G. Le Beuf, Mayor of Argen- 
teuil, France, who cultivated and propagated 

hem for several years, until the stock was im- 
: rted to the United States by V. H. Hallock, in 

In 1891 they came into our possession at 

the purchase price of $20,000. The stock now 
nsists of about 400 distinct varieties. Up to 
this time none have n sold or sent out except 
al Botanical Hy = Kew, Ene- 

for two years they_have created a 

-— pct and to the Gardens of the Czar 

f Russia and Khedive Ishmael, of Turkey. . . . 
They are much stronger and more . ~~ than 
thers . - . tall and erect, often four or five 
feet with spikes of bloom over two feet in length. 
They branch freely, and in most cases cach stem 

uces three or four spikes of bloom. The 
flowers ars of gigantic size, aan seven to 
ine inchesacross. - . . Orchids cannot sur- 
pass them in varied and delicate shades, mark- 
ings and blendings.” : 

The French horticulturist referred to 
says: 

-) can truthfully say that [have cultivated 


i ioli to the greatest satisfaction. In ap- 
oe color it is royal and unsurpassed.” 


Mr. L. Solyom, of the Congressional Li- 
brary. Washington, visited the grounds of 
Mr. Child’s last year especially to see his 
gladioli. He says of these new hybrids: 


* arebeyond all praise—hardy, healthy- 
Leehing plants Of the softest and finest colors 
and of a size never before reached among gladi- 
oli. They have fairly dazed me. Again and 
again I returned to contemplate them, and the 
vision haunts me still.” 


The high price of these rare beauties will 
deter many from buying until they are 
cheaper ; but when we consider the enor- 
mous sum paid for the stock we cannot 
consider the price—$1.00—too exorbitant 
at the first. eh Ne 1 ; 

I have given considerable space to this 
new class of hybrids, because it seems to 
me they are the most important and valu- 
able introduction of the year. I noticein 
the Plate shades never before seen in these 
flowers, ‘“‘smoky-grays and purple-blacks ”’ 








Macbeth’s “pearl top” and 
“pearl glass” lamp-chimneys 
do not break from heat, not 
one in a hundred. 

They are made of tough 
clear glass, clear as crystal. 


They fit the lamps they are made 
for. Shape controls the draft. 
Draft contributes to proper com- 
bustion; that makes light; they 
improve the light of a lamp. ’ 


Pittsburgh. Geo. A. MacBetH Co. 


OFT And durable leather: 

with Vacuum Leather Oil; 
25c, and your money back if 
you want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 


free at the store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


THE BEST 

the largest 

collection © 

Wise b nt a eeNy 

SHADY HILL NURSERY GO., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
See catalogue of Novelties only offered by us. 


ARE YOU GOING TO 


PAINT! 


We call your attention to the 


AVERILL-PAINT, 


FOR HOUSE PAINTING 


And all other purposes, and submit the following 
The Averill Paint} has been extensively used through- 
out the United States for fifteen yi with a con- 
paves increasing demand, and we confidently com- 
_— t to yon as the best article in the market. Mer- 
Pa ts an find our assortment of 
— Oils, Varnishes, etc., equal to any in this 

WE GUARANTEE this paint will prove satisfac- 
pot AT archaser ey abcordin to di- 


not mean 
only wh 

Sy 

eabraces a sufficient time to properly test its merit. 
aren trends from whom this paint may be purchased 

Yoo for ude te eens een nical prod 

aandsomer 7 tan any other paint ‘oes not fade, 

or sea air ex’ , 
ce itr tay Cop PAOre Ge te" 
2 Barling slip, NOY. and 118 igh Se 
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with brilliant mottled throats. ‘‘ Ben Hur” 
is of “a oo waged and almost indescribable 
color ’’—lhght salmon-rose, tinged. flaked 
and mottled with blue: throat beautifully 
mottled-and spotted, white and bright car 
mine. 

One is named for Mrs. Beecher and an- 
other for Wm. Falconer. The proprietor 
has issued a large plate in color represent- 
ing natural size of these flowers which they 
offer in tube for the trifling sum of ten 
cents. 

Last year the pink Mexican primrose was 
one of the leading novelties. e now find 
several colors added to thelist. Snowflake, 
pure white; Apple Blossom, blush white 
bordered with pink : Hermosa. rose color; 
and Golden Yellow. These arelow-growing 
plants, spreading out their slender branches 
on the ground, or drooping over the sides of 
a pot, bearing a profusion of large saucer- 
shaped blossoms. 

I have selected only a few of the most in- 
teresting among the novelties and may tell 
you more another time. 


YARMOUTH, ME. 
FA AAA ARR 3 
IN THE WEST. = 
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PARSONS & SONS CO, «=. 


FLUSHING, N. Y. 


Offer American grown plants of 


Rhododendrons, 
Japanese Maples, 
Magnolia Hypoleuca, 
Magnolia Parviflora. 


For many other rare and well-known trees and 
shrubs, apply for Catalogue. 


LAWN SEED. 


McALLISTER’S CENTRAL PARK MIXTURE, 


This superior Owarf-Growing Lawn Seed has re- 
ceived highest testimonials from the Superintendent 
of Central Park, and inanagers of large suburban 
estates. 

Price, per bushel, $5.00; per half-bushel, $3.00; per 











‘peck, $2.00. 


McAllister’s Germau Lawa Dressing. 


The beautiful lawns seen in all the large parks of 
Europe have been produced by the use of this fertil- 
izer. a induces rapid growth of a rich, dark green 
sward. 

Ten pounds are sufficient for 300 feet square, 1,000 

unds peracre. Price, per 4-lb. pkg., 15 cents; per 

5-lbs., 85 cents; per 50-lb. bag, $1.50; per 100-lb. bag, 
$2.50; per ton, k 


F. E. McALLISTER, 


Seed and Bulb Merchant, 
22 DEY STREET, New York. 
Send for catalogue of Flower and Garden Seeds, etc. 


SLEDS.  °% 


My Annual PRICED CATALOGUE is now ready and 
mailed free to ail applicants, It contains all 
the leading and most popular sorts of 


VEGETABLE, FARM, 
FLOWER SEEDS, 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last season, and 
nearly everything else in my line of business. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
37 East 10th Sireet. New York City. 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO., 
WM. R. INNIS, Manager, 
265 and 267 Canali Street 
NEW YORK CITY, 


Offer Superior Inducements to purchasers of high- 
grade Carriages, consisting of ; 


VICTORIAS, SURREYS, PHAETONS 
BROUGHAMS, COUPES, ROCK- 
AWAYS, BUGGIES AND 
BUCKBOARDS, 


TOGETHER WITH 
A FULL LINE OF HARNESS. 
Write for catalogue. 














For Rheumatism 
sciatica, 
rheumatic gout, 
neuralgia, dropsy, and 
white swelling, 
use 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures others, will cure you 





Pp t d attractive f 
P A N E LE D churches hain, end aren Beak 
METAL | for designs and estimates to 


A. NORTHROP & CO., | 3 
CEILINCS Pittsburgh, Pa. . 





FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy fer 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading te CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains nc 
opium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsoothea 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. KRALL co., NEW YORK, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 


One Month $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00 | Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Kour Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10.00 


In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. - 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made, 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE JNDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers'or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 


We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 Fulton Street, New York City. 


























enlarged in bot 
ments, we send our catalogue FR 
warrants still hold good, and our customers may rely upon it 
that the well earned reputation of our seed for freshness an 
’ purity will continue to be guarded as a most precious part of 
ourcapital. J. J. H. GRE 


m We Are The Only Firm 


Giving to customers cash discounts on orders. We (p. 3) 
Catalogue that best of all bush beans, the Warren, and 


that best of all early peas, the Excelsior. No 
other Seed Catalogue, of America or Europe, 
contains so great a variety of several of the stand- 
ard vegetables, and, in addition, are many choice 
varieties peculiarly our own. ough greatly 

i A the vegetable and flower seed depart- 
E to all. The three 


RY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 








to plant them outdoors. 


AurataMm............ccecseeeeee Oc. each 
oa Pictum............. ic. 8 
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- ARRIVAL -OF JAPAN LILIES. 


We have just received a large shipment of the finest Japanese Lily bulbs 
and are now offering them at the following very low prices. Now is the time 


lf ordered by mail add ic. each to pay postage, as the bulbs are extra large. 


Our SPRING BULB CATALOGU E is now ready, and will! be mailed Free on application i 


J.M.THORBURN & Co.15 JOHN ST.NEwYoRK 


Hansonii..:...........0e00000+ $1.00 each 

Medeoloides ... ...........+. 40c. Mp 

Speciosum rubrum........- 25c, si 
= Melpomene...... B0ce 3S 
ko album precex.. Uc 





Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 


(For the week ending Thursday, March 30th, 1893.| 


TEA.—It is the general opinion that all de- 
sirable teas will be exhausted before new crops 
can be placed on sale, and this in the face of 
dull trade makes dealers hopeful and confident 
of prices. Amoy is quoted at 14@i8c.; Fuchau, 
14@35c.; new Formosa, 17@42c.; Japan, 11@35c. 
COFFEE.—Mild grades of coffee are still ir- 
regular in tone, and the market is somewhat un- 
satisfactory. Brazil is 174@19%c.: Java, 21K@ 
30c.; Mocha, 23!4c. ; Maracaibo, 184@23léc. ; La- 
guayra, 20144@23hc. 

SUGAR.—Refined is strong and active, with 
cut loaf and crushed at 5.31@5iéc.; powdered, 
5@5.18c.; granulated, 434@4.94c.; Mould “A”, 5 
@5.18c. ; Columbia ** A”, 44@4.69c. 


PROVISIONS.—In the West the provision 
market has been subject to violent changes, but 
in New York it is comparatively quiet. Pork is 
duil and easy, with new mess at $18.75@19; 
short clear, $21@22; and family, $18.50@19. Beef 
is quiet and unchanged, with family at $11.50@ 
12, and extra mess, $8@8.75. Beef hams are dull 
at $19.50. Cut meats quiet and steady, with 
pickled shoulders at 9@9c. ; hams, 124%@13c.; 
and bellies, 1044@104sc. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—Veals are firm un- 
der small arrivals, and country dressed are 6@ 
10%c. per .; city dressed, 7@ll%c., and little 
calves, 344@5c. Dressed mutton is steady, at 8@ 
94c.,and country-dressed spring lambs, 9%@ 
104%c. Hogs are quiet, and city-dressed . hogs, 
heavy to light, are 94@93{c. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—The market for flour 
has had little change this week. A few large 
orders have been filled for export, but outside 
of this the business has been dull. Old prices 
rule in most transactions. Spring wheat pat- 
ents are $4.30@4.40; winter wheat patents 
$3.85@4.15: straights, $3.50@3.60; clears, $3.35: 
bakers’, $2.90@3; and rye mixed, $2.90. Rye 
flour is dull and easy at $3@3.25. Cornmeal is 
steady, with Brandywine at $2.80, and Southern 
and Western, $2.60@2.80. 

GRAINS AND HAY.—The flurry in wheat 
speculation in Chicago to-day did not affect 
New York prices much, and the market is about 
steady. Crop reports are also generally devoid 
of features, altho the claim is made that 1,000,000 
acres are in jeopardy yet. From present indica- 
tions of planting spring wheat there will be a 
decrease rather than an increase another sea- 


son. No.1Northern spring wheat is quoted at 
82@824c.; No. 2 red, 75@76c.; No. 2 hard winter, 
T5@i544c. Cash corn is quiet, and futures are 
weak and uncertain. No.2 is 504%@5lc.; No. 3, 

49c., and steamer corn, 49gc. Oats are 
steady, and with a slight increase on cash sales. 
No. 2 oats are 3T4@38)6c.; No. 2 white, 404@4le. 
Barley is quiet, with Western nominal at 60@75c. 
Rye is nominally steady at 60@65c. The demand 
for hay is more active, and market firmer. 
Prime hay is 9@95c., and shipping, 70c. Rye 
straw is firm at 50@75c., and oats at 45@50c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.— Holders of good 
butter control the markets this week, as receipts 
are below the demand. The advance in_ prices 
has been quite sharp, and all good grades are 
firm at top quotations. Pennsylvania and 
Western extra creamery is 31@32c. Western 
firsts are 29@30c., and seconds, 26@27c. New 
State dairy butter in half-firkin tubs is in great 
demand and in limited supply. Extras have ad- 
vanced to 30@30}éc.; firsts to 28@29c., and seconds 
to 2 c. All Western packings have hardened 
in price, and imitation creamery is 21@28c.; fac- 
tory, 21@2tc., and Western dairy, 20@24c. Old 
butter is in good demand at 21@26c. for cream- 
ery, and 22@27c. for State dairy. Cheese is 
| ag od falling off in demand, and dealers 

ave to urge large sales. A few fancy small 
creams command 12c., but most of the line are 
i1g@lli4c Very good grades are sold at 104%@ 
114c. Fall-made choice part skims are 94@10c., 
and fair to prime, 7@9c. 


_POULTRY AND EGGS.—The demand for 
live poultry is very general, and supply is hardly 
up to the requirements. The Jewish Passover 
holiday stimulates this demand, and forces 

rices up. Fowls are 154@l6c.; chickens, 124@- 

34c.; old roosters, 9@10c.; and turkeys, 13@15c. 

Western live ducks are 75@9c. per pair, and 
geese, $1@1.75 per pair. Dressed —— is also 
firm, and arrivals have been less than demand, 
so that dealers have been using frozen poultry 
more or less. Turkeys are 14@17c. per lb; Phila- 
delphia upating chickens, 17@19c.: and broilers, 
23@30c.; fowls, 14@16c.; ducks, 8@18c.; geese, 5@ 
10c., and capons, 16@23c. Squabs are in fair de- 
mand at $38@3.50 per doz. Frozen poultry is 
firm, with turkeys at 13@17c.: chickens, 18@14~., 
and fowls, 12@184c. Eggs have been pouring in 
from all quarters in unprecedented numbers, 
and prices are way down. Western and near-by 
eggs are 144@15éc. per doz.; Southern, 144@- 
154c. Duck eggs are ‘3@36c., and goose eggs, 
75@85c. per doz. 


DRIED AND FRESH FRUITS.—Evaporated 
fruits are moving slowly, and the market is un- 
settled. Fancy evaporated apples are l04%@llc., 
and prime to choice, 9@10c. Southern sun- 
dried are 54,@7c. Raspberries are 2 A7ASGC., 
and _ peeled peaches, 10@l5c. Choice greening 
fresh apples are firmer and scarce, but other 
stock cheap. Baldwins are dull. Greenings 
are $2.25@3 per bbl.; Baldwins, $2.25@2.75, and 
mixed and inferior lots, $1@2, and Northern 

y, 3. pg {| cranberries are getting 
scarce, and are $2.75@3 per crate. New York 
grapes are 12@20c. per 5 basket. Florida 
oranges are $1.50@4 per box, and strawberries, 

. per quart. Gr'pe fruit is easy at $1.25@3 
egy mandarins, $1.50@3.50, and tangarines, 








POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Foreign 
maguums have been very weak, but to-day they 
are a little firmer, and are quoted at $1.25@2 = 
sack. Bermudas are $7@9, and domestic $2.25@ 
2.62 per bbl. Sweet potatoes are $3.50@5.25 per 
bbl. Onions are weaker, with be low at $2.50@ 


per doz. 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 

.Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., New York. 





A Steed of Steel is the “WARWICK” Wheel. 








strongest of light wheels—and 

the lightest of strong wheels. 
Combination of strength and lightness 

attained. Not theory—but facts 


; 


govern. 
500 mile test! Every Warwick wheel 
is subjected to a 500 mile test. 


PROVEN PERFECT 
OR NOT SOLD. 


The only bicycle made with 
Dust Proof Ball - Bearings. 


Special Offer! =<" 


pn 
in earnest about wanting to buy a wheel, and if 
rs aadeee Sechaiee, See, Loetad money, 

‘ore making a sion you se write 
for book free. 


WARWICK CYCLE MFG. CO. 
% Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 








It leads as a Roadster and a Racer. 








WRITE FOR INFORMATION concerning 
Gold, Nickel and other mineral properties in Onta- 
rio, Canada’ contiguous to ** THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY’S” 
holdings, among which is the GREAT OPHIR 
GOLD MINE. 


FRANK I. TEDFORD, 
610 & 611 Lyceum Bldg., 
DULUTH, MINN. 


STEINWAY 


—_— Enc ae AT LONDON 1885. 

Goid Medal of International 

Rs tom Exhibition, also Grand 

Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 

“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: rs Hall, W. Y. 














her sizes proportionately 1 
very Seale wartested: ong * on Ssiat. 
oF eer Address 


0SG00D & CO. Binghamton, Y. 





THE E. HOWARD 
Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


383 Washington Street, Boston. 
41 Maiden Lane, New Yerk. 
Chicago. 


A Practical, Every-day 
Cook Book 


EREC. Saree 
WATCH-CLOCK, 
novelty of the age. For full particulars 


jurch and Vesey Sus. RY Ole AY 


34 Wash 









wages; 


tors, and roe A get the ey 2 sterpnrdlne of they paint their work with 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


ee “Old aol of slow corrosion, and with one 
ufactured by process 


~ following standard 


= “ARMSTRONG RY MCKELVY™ (Pittsb’gh) 


** ATLANT. 

« DEYMER-BA OMAN” or Pittsburgh) 
** BRADLEY ” (New York) 
**BROOKLYN " (New York) 
**COLLIER” (St. Louis) 
**CORNELL " (Buffalo o) 

st DAVIS-CHAMBERS" (Pittsburgh) 
**ECKSTEI IN” (Cincinnati) 

** JEWETT " (New York) 


e 





For colors they use the National Lead Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting 

Colors. These colors are sold in small cans, each being sufficient to tint 

twenty-five pounds of Strictly Pure White Lead the desired shade. 

Pure White Lead,and National Lead Co.'s Tinting Colors, are 

for sale by the most reliable dealers in paints eve 
If you are gcing to paint, it will pay you to sen 

tion that nay save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., ¢ 


These brands of Strict! 


“KENTUCKY ” 


‘**FAHNESTOCK " Pittsburg 
LEWI jiladel elphic) ») 


S$” (Ph 
“MORLEY * arte, 
a SEAL” (St. .Lou ? 


LEM” 
” Sone ” (Chic 


**souU N (St cage) is and Chicago 
“ULS Tee mines Y ork) ’ 
“UNION "’ (New York) 


here. 
to us for a book containing informa- 


1 Broadway, New York. 





The Seamless Ribbed Waist 
L_ thin paper Tete call which othe 
The 7 as Dorfect low-priced 
Mage SI 
Dealers. If procure in 
your town send to us for Sample, 
e+ Ayam or 35 cents for the 








NAZAR TH MANU. TURING CO. 
Originators an 4 Sele Mane patactarors, i 


SPRING 
Overcoats and Suits 


We make alarge and attract- 








ive offering from a stock entirely 
new, at Reasonable Prices. 

Novelties in Neckwear and 
Gloves in our Furnishing De- 
partment. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


44 East 14th Street, 
Union Square, New York. 


Edwin C. Burt & Co. 
FINE SHOES. 


70 and 72 
West 
23d St., 


N. Y. 









“ An Easter outfit is not complete without a pair of 


Edwin C. Burt & Co.’s fine shoes.” 
“ FASHIONS.” 


Our make of fine footwear for Easter 


trade has never had so complete a display | 


as will be shown at our new retail store 
this season. All the new styles in both 
Men’s and Women’s shoes, Boys’ and 
Children’s wear, are now in stock, and 








PENT ULLAYRS 


with ee light of The ‘‘ Rochester’ are a con- 
stantjo emake vee one Spongens tterns, 
and {guarantee over ismp. The “ Rochester” is 
the “ wonder of th e sales have been over 
one ion, Be eure: you buy the genuine arti- 


ee 
. AND FOR SALE BY 


MANUFACTURED 
EDWARD MILLER & CO., 10 & 12College Place, N. Y. 
on your dealers supplying The ** Roches- 
ter. 


Sauket LIGHT 


















A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 


Established 1780. 








Corset 


is the most im- 
portant item of a 


woman’s dress. Her 
comfort, 


style and grace of 
figure, and the fit 
of her dress, all 
depend upon the 
corset. The leading 
(en dressmakers al- 
ways prefer the 


Glove- 
Fitting 
corset to any other, 
because they are abso- 











The 
TING corset is war- 
ranted, and its price is 
refunded if it should Ww) 
not be satisfactory. #/ 
Celebrated as the most 
perfect-fitting corset | 
in the world. Sold by 
all leading houses. 











iE-== me them while the! ALANGDON gaa 
, GENUINE 
Brockiva EDWIN 0. BURT & 00,, 
atin 4 "en ensiecagin Leucrisons GLOVE FITTING 
Corner . | Our enly stere in New Yerk. 
W.&B. DOUCLAS, 








BARLOW'S INDIGO BLUE. 
SEaaanee= 








MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 





‘April 6, 1893, 


a 
PATENT PANELED METAL 


CEILINGS 
STAMPED RAISED ‘PANELS, 
Easily applied in new building 
and over old broken - plaster Ea | i‘ 
or wood Ceilings. If inter- a 


ested in building or repair- <a 
ing, send stamp for A} d | 















Illustrated Cata- 
and 


wanted. 
Address 


A. a, & C0. Te Pa, 


7 tie 


| meer 6s Govot 
Fe never beak Ked 
r Goods 













ESE GOODS STOOD 
*HALl A CENTURY? 
SOLD BY FIRST-CLASS DEALERS, 
If you are not sure where the genuine 
1847 Rogers Goods can be obtained, address 
THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co., Meriden, Conn. 


Illustrations of latest designs and valuable information 
will be mailed you. (MENTION THIS PAPER.) 








AND MANU 
ILABELPHIA Pre. © 





Low Estimates. 
@areful a 


goers TOUA'S 2 trans: BOStON 


WARNER’S SAFE CURE 


tor Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by ail drageist. 


1 @ FORNIA 








> DAYS 


FROM CHICAGO 





All meals served 
ene in Dining Cars. 
leges never be- Palace Drawing: 
_ says tat Room Sleeping Cars 
with full infor- | and Tourist Sleepers 
so te are run through to 
any ticket ~ San Francisco 

without change, 
leaving Chicago 
a jdaily via the 

















=f | North-Western Line. 


CHICAGO & NORTH “WESTERN AY. 





ee 








Tue INDEP 


DENT Press, @] aNp 43 GOLD STREET, BEAR FULTON STREET. 
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